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Assembly on Disarmament 


When the Disarmament Committee, a 
ten-member group consisting of five 
members each from eastern and west- 
ern nations, meets in 1960 the dele- 
gates will carry the hopes of the world 
for general disarmament. In five reso- 
lutions adopted on November 20 and 
21, the Assembly expressed its desire 
for the goal of total disarmament and 
an end to nuclear testing and the 
spread of nuclear arms. The Assembly 
approved a report of the Disarma- 
ment Commission (see UNITED Na- 
TIONS REVIEW, October 1959) recog- 
nizing the Disarmament Committee, 
which consists of representatives of 
Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Italy, Poland, Romania, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

After debate on the question of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament (see 
page 6), the Assembly on November 
20 unanimously adopted without a 
vote a draft resolution of the Political 
and Security Committee which de- 
clares that question the most impor- 
tant one facing the world today and 
calls on governments to make every 
effort to achieve a constructive solu- 
tion to the problem. The resolution 
seeks disarmament under effective 
international control in the shortest 
possible time. 

A resolution adopted the same day 
expresses grave concern over the in- 
tention of the French government to 
conduct nuclear tests in the Sahara 
and requests France to refrain from 
such a test. The vote in the Assembly 
was 51 to 16, with 15 abstentions. 
(See page 39.) 

In another resolution adopted on 
November 20, the Assembly suggests 
that the Disarmament Committee con- 
sider appropriate means of averting the 
danger of the wide dissemination of 
nuclear weapons. These means might 
include the feasibility of an interna- 
tional agreement, subject to inspection 
and control, whereby the powers pro- 
ducing nuclear weapons would refrain 
from handing over the control of such 
weapons to any nation not possessing 
them, and the powers not possessing 
such weapons would refrain from man- 
ufacturing them. The resolution also 
invites the Committee to include the 
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results of its deliberations on these 
matters in its report to the Disarma- 
ment Commission. The vote on the 
item, which was added to this year’s 
agenda at the request of Ireland, was 
70 to none, with 12 abstentions. 

On the next day the Assembly 
adopted two more resolutions calling 
on all states to refrain from testing 
nuclear or thermonuclear weapons 
pending attempts of the atomically 
armed powers to reach a general agree- 
ment for the cessation of such experi- 
ments. 

The first resolution recommends 
that the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the USSR, in their current 
meetings in Geneva, intensify their 
efforts and reach as speedily as possi- 
ble an agreement prohibiting nuclear 
bomb tests under an appropriate in- 
ternational control system. It also ap- 
peals to the three atomic powers to 
continue their unofficial suspension of 
tests while the conversations are in 
progress. The vote was 78 to none, 
with 2 abstentions. 

The second resolution requests the 
atomic powers to reach an agreement 
to which other nations might adhere. 
And it advises other states to abstain 
from nuclear experiments. The vote 
was 60 to one, with 20 abstentions. 


Economic and Social 


The Assembly also approved resolu- 
tions on technical cooperation (see 
page 10), the rights of the child (for 
text see page 88, and UNITED NATIONS 
Review, November 1959), refugees 
(see page 22), juvenile delinquency 
and control of cancerous diseases (see 
page 42.) 


Charter Review 


The committee on arrangements for a 
conference for the purpose of review- 
ing the Charter, in a report to the As- 
sembly (the item was not referred to 
a main Committee) , said that a major- 
ity of the members believed that while 
a review of the Charter would be 
useful in view of the political, eco- 
nomic and social changes that have 
occurred in the world situation since 
1945, the present time is not propi- 
tious. Other members objected to 





convening a general conference and 
considered it inappropriate to keep the 
committee in being. On November 20, 
the Assembly, by a vote of 72 to none, 
with 9 abstentions, decided to keep 
the committee going and asked it to 
report to the Assembly not later than 
at its sixteenth session in 1962. 


Question of Hungary 


The General Committee on November 
23 recommended that the Assembly 
again take up the question of Hun- 
gary. The vote in the Committee was 
15 to 3, with 2 abstentions. Last year 
the Assembly appointed Sir Leslie 
Munro, of New Zealand, special rep- 
resentative of the United Nations for 
Hungary. He was directed to report to 
member states or the Assembly on sig- 
nificant developments in Hungary. In 
a letter to Mr. Hammarskjold on No- 
vember 16, Sir Leslie proposed inclu- 
sion in the agenda of the question of 
Hungary. 

In an attached memorandum, Sir 
Leslie said that Soviet armed forces 
have not been withdrawn from Hun- 
gary, the framework of repression re- 
mains unchanged, and widespread con- 
cern has been aroused by continuing 
trials and executions consequent upon 
the uprising in 1956 and by the im- 
minent possibility of further execu- 
tions despite solemn assurances given 
in the General Assembly that such 
trials and executions had been brought 
to an end. Sir Leslie pointed out that 
the Hungarian authorities persisted in 
their refusal to assent to any visit to 
Hungary by him and continued to re- 
fuse to collaborate with the United 
Nations on the question in any man- 
ner. Sir Leslie felt that in the light of 
all the facts the situation should be 
dealt with as an urgent and important 
matter. The item was allocated to a 
plenary meeting. 


Atomic Reports 


All members of the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee at a meeting on 
October 28 were in accord on the 
desirability of holding a third inter- 
national conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy under United 
Nations sponsorship and with the full- 
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est possible cooperation of and assist- 
ance from the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the interested 
specialized agencies. This information 
was presented to the Assembly in a 
comment by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold on an interim report 
evaluating the second United Nations 
International Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy held in 
the summer of 1958. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s note said that 
1962 would seem to be a desirable 
year in which to hold the conference 
and Geneva would be the most likely 
site. The meeting of the Committee 
next spring will be for the purpose of 
drawing up a detailed report on the 
matter for the fifteenth session of the 
Assembly. On November 17 the As- 
sembly took note of the interim report. 

After considering another interim 
report, that of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation, the Assembly on 
the same day unanimously adopted a 
resolution designed to broaden and 
encourage the collection and study of 
data on the effects of atomic radiation. 
The vote was 78 to none, with no ab- 
stention. 

The resolution, sponsored by Argen- 
tina, Austria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Ghana, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
New Zealand and Norway, approves 
various recommendations of the Sci- 
entific Committee and asks for more 
effective arrangements for the collec- 
tion and analysis of radiation samples 
of air, water, soil and food on the 
basis of uniform standards. It also 
calls for encouragement of genetic and 
biological studies of the effects of ex- 
posure to radiation. During the debate 
representatives of Japan and Canada 
said that laboratories in their countries 
were ready to receive and analyze 
radiation samples from other countries 
collected according to methods recom- 
mended by the Scientific Committee. 
Other speakers said that their govern- 
ments were considering various ways 
of how best to meet the further re- 
quests in the resolution. 


Council Seat 


The Assembly failed again to break 
the deadlock over the choice between 
Poland and Turkey for a seat on the 
Security Council. After taking six 
more ballots on November 17, bring- 
ing the total to forty-three, Poland re- 
ceived 42 votes to 39 for Turkey. On 
the suggestion of President Belatinde, 
the Assembly suspended voting until 
December 1. The vote for Poland was 
twelve short of the two-thirds major- 
ity of the members present and voting 
needed for election. Ecuador and Cey- 
lon were elected non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Council on October 12. 
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Laos 


After examination of documents and 
statements, interviews with witnesses 
and visits to the rugged mountain and 
valley jungle region of Laos’s north 
and northeast provinces, the fact-find- 
ing Subcommittee of the Security 
Council has found that, generally 
speaking, although there were military 
actions of different scope and magni- 
tude, all of them throughout four 
periods between July 16 and October 
11 were of a guerilla character. Laos 
last September charged in the Securi- 
ty Council that foreign troops had 
been crossing her border from the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam. 





The Subcommittee consisted of Brig- 
adier-General Heriberto Ahrens of 
Argentina; Minister Plenipotentiary 
Ludovico Barattieri di San Pietro of 
Italy; Ambassador Shinichi Shibuzawa 
of Japan; Ambassador Habib Bour- 
guiba, Jr. (through September 30) 
and Ambassador Ben Ammar (from 
September 30), both of Tunisia. Al- 
ternates named were Mr. Mendez of 
Argentina, Mr. Piccione of Italy and 
Mr. Aoki of Japan. Mr. Shibuzawa 
was elected Chairman, with Mr. Bour- 
guiba to act in that capacity when 
Mr. Shibuzawa was absent. Brigadier- 
General Ahrens and Mr. Barrattieri 
were co-rapporteurs. 

The Subcommittee held meetings be- 
tween September 8 and November 3, 
including a month’s stay in Laos. 

From the statements of the Laotian 
authorities and from those of some 
witnesses, it appeared to the Subcom- 
mittee that certain hostile operations 
must have had centralized coordina- 
tion. Hostile elements, they said, 
seemed centred on former members of 
the Pathet Lao combat units previ- 
ously integrated in 1957, the 2nd Bat- 
talion of Pathet-Lao, which deserted 
from the Plaine des Jarres on May 
11, 1959, and sections of the frontier 
minorities consisting of Thais, Meos 
and a few Khas. 

The ensemble of the information 
submitted to the Subcommittee did not 
clearly establish whether there were 
crossings of the frontier by regular 
troops of the Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam, the Subcommittee reported. 


Through November 16, the Security 
Council had not resumed its considera- 
tion of the question of Laos. 


Secretary-General’s Trip 


Mr. Hammarskjold on November 
10 left Headquarters for a visit to 
Laos aimed at providing him with 
independent and full personal knowl- 
edge of the problem of which the 
United Nations has become seized 
through the appeal from the Govern- 
ment of Laos. The President of the 
Security Council, Jorge [llueca of 
Panama, announced that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s visit to Laos has no link 
with the Subcommittee’s report. It is, 
he said, based on the general responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary-General under 
the Charter. 

After discussions with representa- 
tives of the Laos Government, in the 
light of previous studies of the prob- 
lems Laos is facing, Mr. Hammarskjold 
on November 15 announced that 
Sakari S. Tuomioja, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, would join him in Laos on 
November 17. Mr. Tuomioja’s mission 
is primarily an economic one. He has 
been asked to report to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold in four weeks. In addition to 
a study of the economic situation, in 
particular the role of economic and 
technical assistance rendered by the 
United Nations for the furtherance of 
economic growth and stability, Mr. 
Tuomioja has been asked to follow up 
discussions initiated by the Secretary- 
General and provide him with such 
further information as would be of 
importance regarding the assistance 
he might most appropriately render 
under the Charter, taking into account 
also other international agreements 
which provide a framework for the 
development of Laos. 


Laos King Dies 

Mr. Hammarskjold on October 30 
cabled messages of condolence to the 
Foreign Minister of Laos, in Washing- 
ton, and to the Acting Foreign Min- 
ister in Vientiane, on the death of 
King Sisavang-Vong. His message to 
Foreign Minister Khamphan Panya 
read: “Beg your Excellency to accept 
my most sincere condolences on the 
occasion of the death of His Majesty 
Sisavang-Vong, King of Laos.” 

To the Acting Foreign Minister of 
Laos in Vientiane, Mr. Hammarskjold 
cabled: “Beg your Excellency to trans- 
mit to the royal family, to the Govern- 
ment and people of Laos the most 
sincere condolences which I send you 
on the occasion of the death of His 
Majesty Sisavang-Vong. The United 
Nations shares in the grief of Laos.” 
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Refugees 
Dr. Francisco Urrutia Holguin, former 
permanent representative of Colombia, 
is on a visit to the capitals of eight 
Central American and Caribbean coun- 
tries on behalf of World Refugee 
Year. Dr. Urrutia, who is making the 
trip at the request of the Executive 
Office of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, will visit Costa Rica, 
Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama. 
Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees, on November 12 accepted a 
check for $1,500 toward housing for 
refugees within his mandate by repre- 
sentatives of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom. 
The League has set itself a target of 
$20,000 toward a new apartment 
house, accommodating thirty-two refu- 
gee families, which is now under con- 
struction in Spittal, Austria, under the 
aegis of the High Commissioner. A 
first installment of $1,000 from the 
United States branch of wmpF last 
November marked the organization’s 
adoption of the project. Contributions 
totalling $4,000 from the other na- 
tional branches have been made to the 
High Commissioner’s headquarters in 
Geneva. The new building will be 
dedicated to Jane Addams, Nobel 
Peace Prize Winner and founder of 
the wiLpr. The centenary of Miss Ad- 
dams’s birth will be observed in 1960. 
In the Assembly’s Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee, reso- 
lutions were adopted on November 6 
supporting the programs of the High 
Commissioner and of the World Refu- 
gee Year. (See page 22.) 


Jute Production 


World production of jute and allied 
fibers reached a record level of 3 mil- 
lion tons in 1958/59, and the 1959/60 
crop is likely to be larger still, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
has recently reported. 

Indian jute production is up by 
more than 80 per cent over the past 
five years, reaching the normal crop 
level of Pakistan, hitherto the main 
source of supply. Mainland China has 
almost tripled its jute crop in the past 
five seasons to reach a figure of 325,- 
000 tons in the 1958/59 season. Paki- 
stan’s share of world production has 
fallen from 48 to 41 per cent since 
1955/56, but quality is reported to 
have improved. 

Best-quality jute was a smaller pro- 
portion of the total supply and the 
Past two seasons brought wider gaps 
between prices for high and medium 
grades. 

The slightly larger jute crop esti- 
mated for 1959/60 will be partly the 
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result of expected expansion of pro- 
duction in mainland China, where a 
larger crop is expected in spite of 
unfavorable conditions. Other coun- 
tries where expanded production is ex- 
pected in the coming season are Nepal, 
Thailand, China (on Taiwan), the 
Republic of Viet-Nam and North Viet- 
Nam, says FAO. The USSR plans to 
double its output of jute and kenaf by 
1960. Other non-Asian countries where 
increased jute and kenaf output is 
expected are Brazil, Guatemala and 
Haiti. Kenaf crops may be expected 
to be larger in Cuba, Mexico and 
Africa. 


Asian Economic Situation 


An improvement of economic condi- 
tions in Asia in 1959 is forecast in 
the latest issue of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East’s 
quarterly Economic Bulletin. On the 
basis of statistics now available for 
early 1959, ECAFE finds that the re- 
covery from the moderate setbacks of 
the first half of 1958 has been main- 
tained. “As a result, economic condi- 
tions will probably be better in the 
ECAFE countries for the full year 1959 
than in 1958, but not so much better 
as to make for complacency, particu- 
larly in view of the uncertaintv as to 
whether agricultural output will con- 
tinue to expand in the crop year 
1959/60,” the Bulletin states. 


Safer Motor Cars 


A series of recommendations on how 
to design safer cars and trucks were 
approved recently by representatives 
of the motor industry and road experts 
and transport officials meeting in 
Geneva under the auspices of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. The 
experts, a working group of the ECE 
Inland Transport Committee, urged 
governments to enact the necessary 
legislation. They recommended, for 
instance, that cars should have no 
sharp or dangerous edges or fittings 
either inside or outside. Engine com- 
partments should be insulated so 
as to prevent gases, vapors or fumes 
seeping into the passenger compart- 
ment. Doors should be hinged to the 
front, and the recommendations laid 
down certain regulations for the plac- 
ing and spacing of control pedals and 
instruments. Other problems will be 
studied at a later meeting. 


Detecting Storms 


Artificial satellites in space can help 
the earth learn more about its weather 
at first through measurements of cloud 
cover and radiation and later perhaps 


through observations of global pre- 
cipitation patterns and distribution of 
thunderstorms. This is a conclusion of 
a panel of experts convened in Geneva 
by the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion in mid-November. 

The first results will be useful main- 
ly for research purposes but opera- 
tional applications may not be far 
behind. In particular, it may be pos- 
sible to detect the development of 
severe storms at an early stage in 
areas where this problem is now diffi- 
cult because of the lack of regu- 
lar weather-reporting stations—ocean 
areas and regions with few inhabitants 
are examples. 

The panel recommended that wMo 
encourage the international exchange 
of meteorological information obtained 
from satellites and, in particular, con- 
sider urgently the most effective way 
of disseminating storm warnings based 
on this information. 


Beladnde Portrait 


A portrait of Ambassador Victor 
Andrés Belatiinde of Peru, President of 





the General Assembly, painted by 
Aurelio Longaray, a Peruvian artist, 
was presented to Dr. Belatinde on 
October 29 as a token of the respect 
and friendship of members of the 
Peruvian delegation, of the Peruvian 
consulate and other members of the 
Peruvian community in New York 
who are connected with the United 
Nations. The presentation was made 
by Dr. Alberto Ulloa, Chairman of 
the delegation of Peru. Dr. Belatinde, 
who was accompanied by his wife, 
Mrs. Teresa Moreyra de Belatinde, re- 
plied to Dr. Ulloa with an expression 
of his gratitude. 


Labor Appointment 


The first woman Assistant Director- 
General of the International Labor 
Organization is to be Mrs. Ana Fig- 
ueroa of Chile. Mrs. Figueroa will re- 
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place Luis Alvarado, now Peruvian 
Minister of Labor and Indigenous Af- 
fairs, on February 15, 1960. 

In 1950 Mrs. Figueroa was named 
deputy permanent representative of 
Chile to the United Nations as envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary, a position she held until 1953. 
She was the first woman to sit on the 
Security Council and the first woman 
to be elected Chairman of a Main 
Committee of the General Assembly 
—the Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural Committee. Mrs. Figueroa joined 
ILO as Chief of the Women’s and 
Young Workers’ Division in 1954 and 
resigned in 1959 to become represen- 
tative in Latin America for the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. 


Plebiscite Commissioner 


Before departing for New York, Unit- 
ed Nations Plebiscite Commissioner 
Djalal Abdoh expressed deep apprecia- 
tion to the people of the Northern 
Cameroons for the exemplary manner 
in which they conducted themselves 
during the plebiscite concluded on 
November 7. (See page 28.) 


Mekong Air Mapping 


A Canadian DC-3 plane, with crew 
and technicians, arrived in Bangkok 
on November 10 on its way to Vien- 
tiane, Laos, to begin the photographic 
mapping of the Mekong River. The 
photo mapping will form part of Can- 
ada’s contribution to the Mekong proj- 
ect and will include an aerial survey 
with corresponding ground support. 
The aircraft, equipped with a special 
camera for high-level photography 
(about 10,000 miles of terrain along 
the Mekong and its tributaries are ex- 
pected to be photographed by the 
Canadian team, at altitudes varying 
from 25,000 to 5,000 feet) is also 
equipped with a radar device for pro- 
file recording, which records changes 
in elevation in the terrain as the flight 
proceeds. This operation is expected 
to be particularly valuable during the 
air survey of the Mekong tributaries, 
including the upper Nam Chee in 
Thailand, the Nam Ngun in Laos, the 
Battambang in Cambodia and the 
upper Se San in Viet-Nam. 


Space Communications 


The eighty-four-nation conference of 
the International Telecommunication 
Union, meeting in Geneva, on Novem- 
ber 10 received a recommendation 
that it convene a conference in 1963 
to assign radio frequencies for space 
communications. A five-nation group, 
consisting of representatives of Czecho- 
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slovakia, France, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, unani- 
mously recommended holding the con- 
ference. 


Human Rights Day 


The celebration of Human Rights Day 
at Headquarters on Demember 10 will 
include performances by Jascha Heifetz 
and the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Paray. 

The concert will be held in the Gen- 
eral Assembly Hall in the evening, 
marking the eleventh anniversary of 
the proclamation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights adopted 
by the General Assembly in 1948. 

Mr. Heifetz and the Orchestra will 
perform Beethoven’s Concerto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra. Mr. Paray will also 
conduct the Orchestra in performances 
of the Introduction and Procession 
from “Le Coq d’Or” by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov and the Symphony No. 4 in D 
Minor by Schumann. 


Emergency Force 


After fire destroyed an eighty-bed 
hospital of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force in the Rafah maintenance 
area on October 27, a Norwegian 
light field hospital to replace it was 
flown to El Arish. It arrived on Octo- 
ber 29 and was in operation the next 
day. 

The fire completely destroyed the 
hospital, which was operated by the 
Norwegian medical contingent with 
UNEF. It originated in the vicinity of 
the hospital pharmacy and was dis- 
covered about 8 p.m. Despite immedi- 
ate action by the hospital staff, the fire 
engulfed the false ceilings and light 
partitioning and was burning through- 
out the building in ten minutes. 

Thanks to excellent cooperation by 
Norwegian, Canadian and Indian 
troops, all thirty-two patients were 
saved. All equipment except for a 
mobile x-ray unit was lost. Rescued 
patients were moved to temporary 
quarters in the Canadian medical in- 
spection room and the Canadian “Blue 
Beret” canteen. 

At a special ceremonial parade held 
at Brazilian headquarters camp at 
Rafah on November 2, Colonel I. J. 
Rikhye, Acting Commander of UNEF, 
presented UNEF medals to 284 men of 
the Brazilian battalion who left on 
November 4 for Rio de Janeiro. 


Accident To Be Repeated 


Two officials of the International 
Atomic Agency left Vienna on No- 
vember 9 to complete arrangements 
with Yugoslav authorities for an IAEA 
project to obtain accurate and com- 
plete data on an accident that took 














place on October 15, 1958, at Vinca, 
near Belgrade. General plans for the 
project were announced by IAEA Di- 
rector-General Sterling Cole in a news 
conference at United Nations Head- 
quarters on November 3. 

The accident occurred at the Boris 
Kidric Institute at Vinca during an 
experiment to measure the magnitude 
of a spontaneous neutron source in a 
critical assembly (a zero-power reactor 
used for experimental purposes). 

It involved eight young Yugoslav 
scientists. Six of them were treated by 
the method of bone marrow grafting 
at the Curie Hospital in Paris and all 
but one survived. This was the first 
successful application of bone marrow 
transplanting in human beings. The 
other two scientists, who had received 
smaller doses of radiation and were 
treated in a hospital in Belgrade, have 
recovered, 

First investigations have yielded 
valuable data on the effects of radia- 
tion on man and on reactor safety. 
There is still, however, some uncer- 
tainty as to the precise consequences 
of the accident and particularly the 
exact doses of neutrons and gamma 
rays received by the scientists in- 
volved in the occurrence. 

The Agency has decided to under- 
take a detailed investigation by an 
international team of experts on neu- 
tron dosimetry (radiation measure- 
ment). The reactor, after some engi- 
neering modifications, will be reacti- 
vated by the Boris Kidric staff and 
operated according to the needs of the 
investigating team. 

In order to start up the reactor 
again it is necessary to obtain heavy 
water. The heavy water used in the 
earlier operations has been transferred 
to a new 7.5 megawatt (7,500-kilo- 
watt) reactor at Vinca now undergo- 
ing trial runs. To avoid interruption of 
this complex work, the Government 
of the Soviet Union has declared its 
willingness to make 6.5 cubic meters 
(roughly 230 cubic feet) of heavy 
water available on loan. 

Data to be obtained from the ex- 
periment will be of great importance 
in studying the effects of radiation in 
what is considered to be the near lethal 
or lethal range, and will thereby aid 
in evaluating the unique medical treat- 
ment of the victims. 

It is hoped that the experiments will 
begin in December. They will last for 
a maximum of two months. The re- 
sults of the project will be published 
by IAEA. 


Bank Report 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on No- 
vember 11 reported that its reserves 
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had risen by $20.4 million in the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year to 
a total of $440.3 million. The additions 
to reserves in the three-month period 
ended September 30, 1959, are made 
up of net earnings of $13.9 million, 
which were placed in the supplemental 
reserve against losses on loans and 
guarantees, and loan commissions of 
$6.5 million, which were credited to 
the special reserve. On September 30, 
the supplemental reserve totaled $295.9 
million, and the special reserve was 
$144.4 million. Gross income, exclu- 
sive of loan commissions, was $34.5 
million. 

During the three-month period, the 
Bank made seven loans totaling $141.4 
million in Austria, India (two loans), 
Italy, Norway and Pakistan (two 
loans). They brought the total num- 
ber of loans to 241 in fifty countries 
and raised the gross total of commit- 
ments to $4,663 million. On Septem- 
ber 15, 1959, the Bank’s authorized 
capital was increased from $10,000 
million to $21,000 million, and mem- 
bers were authorized to double their 
capital subscriptions. By September 30, 
the subscribed capital had reached 
$17,893.7 million. 

The Bank has made two loans total- 
ling $44 million to assist in the mod- 
ernization and expansion of Japan’s 
two largest steel companies. The loans 
were made to the Japan Development 
Bank, which will relend $24 million 
to the Fuji Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 
and $20 million to the Yawata Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd. Japan aims to ex- 
pand crude steel capacity from 11.1 
million to 20.5 million tons in the 
period 1956-62, to install facilities for 
producing a higher quality and wider 
range of steel products, and to reduce 
operating costs by introducing the 
most modern techniques of produc- 
tion. It also is expanding pig iron 
capacity to make possible the increase 
in steel production without increasing 
the nation’s dependence on imported 
scrap. The facilities of the Yawata and 
Fuji companies account for a large 
part of the industry’s program. 


Freedom from Hunger 


The greatest attack on hunger yet 
undertaken will begin in 1960 through 
the leadership and coordination of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The program, to run through 1965, 
was approved at the tenth session of 
Fao’s Governing Conference. The res- 
olution, inviting broad participation by 
governments and organizations, seeks 
to increase food production in under- 
developed countries. Plans include a 
World Food Congress in 1963 and an 
FAO Campaign to encourage use of 
better seed, designating 1961 World 
Seed Year. 
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General Coulter 


A statue of General John B. Coulter, 
who was Agent-General of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy from May 1953 to September 1958, 
was unveiled on October 16 at Itaewon 
Circle in Seoul. The statue is the work 
of the distinguished Korean sculptor, 
Kyung Seung Kim. The committee 
which saw the statue through to its 


unveiling reported: “This statue, look- 
ing down from aloft on the gentle flow 
of the Han River, will symbolize for- 
ever—to our own people and to the 
peoples of our sixteen allies in the 
Korean war—the magnificent contri- 
butions rendered to the Republic of 
Korea by General John B. Coulter, 
soldier, statesman, economist and hu- 
manitarian.” General and Mrs. Coulter 
were present at the unveiling cere- 
mony, which was attended by Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee, President of the 
Republic of Korea. 


Cemetery in Korea 


An agreement granting the United Na- 
tions permanent use of the site of the 
United Nations Memorial Cemetery 
at Tanggok, near Pusan, in the Re- 
public of Korea, was signed by Dr. 
Chung W. Cho, Korea’s Foreign Min- 
ister, and Mr. Hammarskjold on 
November 6. 

“We dedicate the Tanggok Ceme- 
tery with reverent gratitude to those 
who died,” Dr. Cho said. “And we 
dedicate ourselves, our lives, our na- 
tions, our hopes for the future—to 
the fulfillment of the task which they 
commenced.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold expressed the 
gratitude of the United Nations to the 
Government of the Republic of Korea 
for generously offering the plot of 
ground which would ensure the proper 
care of the Memorial Cemetery. Pro- 
viding a final resting place for those 
soldiers who, in a cooperative and 





collective effort, had paid the supreme 
sacrifice, the cemetery was a place of 
hallowed memory, he said. 


Statistical Survey 


Initial plans have been drawn up for 
a Statistical survey of Africa which 
should yield considerable information 
on economic and social conditions in 
that continent over the next five years. 
The first conference of African sta- 
tisticians was attended by thirty-nine 
representatives from member states 
and associate members of the Econo- 
mic Commission for Africa. 

Envisaged as a five-year task in- 
volving the cooperation of all African 
countries and of United Nations sta- 
tisticians as well as aid from the ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance, the survey is an effort to pro- 
mote statistical development to meet 
the requirements of economic and 
social planning. Most aspects of the 
Commission’s work depend largely on 
the availability of comprehensive and 
reliable information, it was pointed 
out at the statisticians’ conference, and 
the greater part of the burden of the 
program of the statistical survey would 
fall on the governments of the African 
countries. 


Included will be basic statistics re- 
lating to population, the labor force, 
agriculture and industry, transport and 
communications, external trade, gov- 
ernment and private finance, as well as 
health, education and housing. 

Each country and territory repre- 
sented at the conference agreed to 
examine the proposed survey in the 
light of its own needs and capacities, 
and to report back to the Commission 
and to a further conference as to what 
it would be able to do in a target 
period of five years to give effect to 
the different categories of the survey. 
They will also indicate what external 
help, in the form of technical assist- 
ance, will be needed to speed up 
action. 

It was also agreed to exchange tech- 
nical information concerning statistical 
methods applied to African conditions, 
to establish expert working groups on 
selected subjects to perfect techniques 
and to develop measures to increase 
statistical training, particularly for mid- 
dle-level personnel. 

The conference met from Septem- 
ber 29 to October 8, in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. Countries and territories rep- 
resented were Belgium, Ethiopia, 
France, Ghana, Italy, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Portugal, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
the United Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom, the Federation of Nigeria, 
Kenya-Zanzibar, the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion, Tanganyika and Uganda. 




















Unanimous Agreement 





On Disarmament Forum 


All Proposals Referred to New Ten-Nation Committee 


6 he General Assembly on November 20 unanimously 

adopted without a vote a resolution on disarmament 
which had been sponsored in the Political and Security 
Committee by every member nation and recommended 
unanimously by the Committee after a debate at seven- 
teen meetings on the Soviet-sponsored item, “General 
and complete disarmament.” 

The Assembly calls on governments to make every 
effort to achieve a “constructive solution” to that prob- 
lem which it regards as “the most important one facing 
the world today.” 

It transmits to the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission and requests the Secretary-General to make 
available to the ten-nation disarmament committee for 
thorough consideration the disarmament declarations 
of the United Kingdom and the USSR submitted to the 
Assembly, and other proposals or suggestions made, as 
well as the records of the plenary meetings of the 
Assembly and the meetings of the First Committee at 
which the question was discussed. The ten-nation com- 
mittee referred to is the disarmament committee which 
was established by France, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States and which consists of 
those countries and Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Poland and Romania. 

Finally, the Assembly expresses “the hope that 
measures leading toward the goal of general and com- 
plete disarmament under effective international control 
will be worked out in detail and agreed upon in the 
shortest possible time.” 

During the Committee debate which began on Octo- 
ber 9 and continued through November 2, statements 
were heard from sixty-five delegations, and two major 
declarations on disarmament were considered. 

The first, submitted by the United Kingdom on 
September 17, was a three-stage proposal, aimed at 
moving forward by “balanced stages toward the aboli- 
tion of all nuclear weapons and all weapons of mass 
destruction and toward the reduction of other weapons 
and armed forces to levels which will rule out the 
possibility of aggressive war.” No stage would be 
regarded as completed until agreed measures of control 
accompanying the stage were operative. 
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The second, submitted by the Soviet Union on 
September 18, was also a three-stage proposal aimed at 
“an agreement among all states to limit and destroy the 
means of waging war” within a four-year period. 

The submission of these two declarations to the 
ten-nation disarmament committee followed the gen- 
erally expressed view in the debate that that body was 
the most suitable forum in which to conduct a detailed 
preliminary examination of the various disarmament 
proposals outlined during the present session of the 
Assembly. The ten-nation committee is expected to 
meet in Geneva next year. 


United Kingdom Plan 

The main aspects of the United Kingdom three-stage 
plan are: 

(1) In the first stage nuclear tests would be dealt 
with; there would be a technical conference aimed at 
working out the feasibility of ending the use of fission- 
able material in weapons; the great powers would agree 
on maximum forces, and an international body would 
consider armament limitation; an international control 
organization might become custodian of certain types 
of armaments; and conferences would be held on uses 
of outer space, surprise attack and international control 
organs. 

(2) In the second stage there would be progressive 
reduction, under controls, of conventional weapons and 
military manpower; the production of - fissionable 
materials for weapons would be cut off; stocks of 
nuclear weapons and military stocks of fissionable 
material would be reduced under a contro! system; a 
system of inspection would be established against sur- 
prise attack; agreement would be reached on the use 
of outer space for peaceful purposes; and the capacity 
of the international control organ would be developed. 

(3) In the third and final stage, there would be 
comprehensive disarmament by all countries under 
effective international control, including bans on the 
manufacture of nuclear, chemical, biological and other 
weapons of mass destruction, the use of such weapons 
and the use of outer space for military purposes; re- 
examination of control and elimination of remaining 
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nuclear weapon stocks and other weapons of mass 
destruction; establishment of effective international con- 
trol of military budgets; final reductions of forces and 
armaments to the needs of internal security; and the 
attainment of the final form of the international control 
organ. 

In advocating this plan before the Committee, the 
United Kingdom Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
David Ormsby-Gore, called it a “strictly practical 
approach.” He suggested that the ten-power committee 
should be guided by two fundamental principles; first, 
“that conventional and nuclear disarmament must go 
hand in hand, so that the balance of security between 
nations is not upset”; second, “that progress at each 
stage of disarmament should be subject to effective 
international control.” 


Soviet Union Plan 

The main aspects of the Soviet Union four-year 
plan are: 

(1) In the first stage, under appropriate control, 
the strength of the armed forces of the Soviet Union, 
the United States and the People’s Republic of China 
would be reduced to the level of 1.7 million men, and 
those of the United Kingdom and France to the level 
of 650,000 men; reduction of the strength of the armed 
forces of other states to levels agreed upon at a con- 
ference within or without the United Nations; reduc- 
tion of armaments to a level corresponding to the 
reduced military forces. 

(2) In the second stage, there would be complete 
disbandment of armed forces; elimination of all military 
bases in the territories of foreign states; troops and 
military personnel would be withdrawn from the terri- 
tories of foreign states and disbanded. 


(3) In the third stage, all types of nuclear weapons, 
missiles and air force equipment would be destroyed; 
production, possession and storage of means of chemi- 
cal and bacteriological warfare would be prohibited, 
and all stockpiles destroyed under international super- 
vision; scientific research for military purposes would 
be prohibited; all military organizations would be 
abolished; military education and training would be 
prohibited by law. 

(4) Discontinued military funds should be used to 
cut taxes, subsidize national economies, and for aid to 
underdeveloped countries. 

(S) An international control organ would supervise 
general and complete disarmament and would exercise 
the extent of control and inspection in a degree cor- 
responding to the stage reached in the phased disarma- 
ment of states. On completion of general and complete 
disarmament, the control organ would have free access 
to all objects of control and could institute a system of 
aerial observation and aerial photography over the 
territories of states. 

(6) During the four-year period in which complete 
and general disarmament is to be achieved, states 
would maintain the same ratio among the various 
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services of their armed forces as exist at the time of the 
entry into force of the disarmament agreement. 


(7) In anticipation of possible attempts to violate 
the agreements, any question of violation should be 
submitted, by proviso, to the United Nations. 


In submitting this plan to the Assembly on September 
18, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, Nikita Khrushchev, also had said that if the 
Western powers were not yet ready for general and 
complete disarmament, his country was ready to come 
to terms on partial disarmament measures. He suggested 
the following steps as the most important: establish- 
ment of a control and inspection zone and reduction 
of foreign troops in the territories of the Western 
European countries concerned; establishment of an 
atom-free zone in Central Europe; withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from the territories of European states 
and abolition of military bases in the territories of 
foreign states; conclusion of a non-aggression pact 
between the NATO states and the Warsaw Treaty states; 
and conclusion of an agreement to prevent surprise 
attacks. 


The Committee debate was opened by Vassily V. 
Kuznetsov, First Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union, who said: “The most effective guarantee of 
universal peace and security can only be ensured 
through the most radical solution of the disarmament 
problem, since the danger of war can be completely 
ruled out solely by eliminating the material means of 
waging war and committing armed attack . . . The 
most important and truly radical measure to remove 
for all time the danger of a new war is general and 
complete disarmament.” 

Having summarized the Soviet Union three-stage 
plan, Mr. Kuznetsov then said: “The Soviet Union 
considers it important to emphasize that the program 
of general and complete disarmament will be carried 
out under effective international control.” He stressed 
that doubts expressed by “some circles” as to the Soviet 
position on international control were “absolutely base- 
less” and asserted that the Soviet Union had always 
favored establishing necessary controls and had 
repeatedly advanced detailed proposals on that aspect 
of the problem in the United Nations. 

He remarked in this connection that the Soviet Union 
did not consider control an end in itself. “Control must 
constitute a means of verifying the implementation by 
states of concrete measures on disarmament,” he said. 
“What is needed is not control without disarmament, 
but control over disarmament.” Any other approach, he 
said, would be harmful and would in effect turn the 
control measures into “the collection of military data 
which can be used to the detriment of the security of 
this or that state.” 


The Soviet Union proposed that an international 
control organ composed of all states be set up, with a 
staff recruited on an international basis with due regard 
to the principle of equitable geographical distribution, 
Mr. Kuznetsov said. This organ should be provided 
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Many informal exchanges of views take place in the con- 
ference rooms. Here Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, and Augusto Frederico Schmidt, of Brazil, confer. 


with all facilities necessary to carry out strict and 
effective control. 

He said that at the present stage of the discussion 
there was no need to examine in detail all aspects of 
the matter. If there was agreement in principle to the 
proposal on general and complete disarmament, it 
would not be difficult to work out an agreement accept- 
able to all which would include a detailed scheme of 
international control and inspection, he said. As rela- 
tions among states improved, ne doubt the opportunities 
to expand the functions and powers of international 
control would also be increased. 

In the event that a state tried to avoid the commit- 
ments undertaken, the case would be submitted, under 
the Soviet proposals, for the immediate consideration 
of the Security Council and the General Assembly. 

Continuing, Mr. Kuznetsov remarked that implemen- 
tation of the plan for general and complete disarma- 
ment could not be made dependent on the solution of 
other international problems. To do so would only play 
into the hands of those who wanted to maintain world 
tension and continue the arms race, he said. 


Agreement on general and complete disarmament 
would mark a turning point in international relations 
and would assure peaceful coexistence of states, he 
believed. If differences and disputes did arise, they 
would be resolved peacefully, in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust, at the conference table or by other means 
prescribed by the United Nations Charter. 


He recalled the joint communique issued after the 
talks of Premier Khrushchev and President Eisenhower, 
in which they said they had agreed that the question of 
general disarmament “is the most important one facing 
the world today” and that both governments would 
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make every effort to achieve a constructive solution of 
the problem. 

Agreement between the two greatest powers in the 
world that they would make every effort to this end 
opened favorable prospects for reaching agreement, 
Mr. Kuznetsov considered. He also noted that an over- 
whelming majority of speakers in the general debate in 
the General Assembly had spoken in favor of general 
and complete disarmament. 

Several speakers took part in the debate after the 
address by the representative of the Soviet Union and 
before Mr. Ormsby-Gore, of the United Kingdom, 
spoke on the two major declarations before the Com- 
mittee. On October 16, Dr. Mario Amadeo, of Argen- 
tina, in the course of his address, said he would like to 
hear more details regarding control and inspection as 
envisaged by the Soviet proposal which, he felt, should 
be examined first in Geneva by the new ten-nation 
disarmament committee. Dr. Amadeo said he therefore 
believed it would be better not to adopt any resolution 
on the Soviet item at that stage. (The United States 
representative had suggested earlier that both the Soviet 
and British declarations should be considered in detail 
by the ten-nation committee. ) 

Dr. Amadeo also said the Soviet proposal was of 
undoubted importance and deserved serious considera- 
tion. It should not be dismissed as a mere gesture, he 
held; the First Committee was not to judge “intentions” 
but to look at the facts. 

The representative of Argentina went on to say that 
the proposal raised certain questions. First, was general 
and complete disarmament a “practicable” idea? Was 
the proposal appropriate? Was it timely? He felt that 
these questions should be looked at realistically, and 
by that he did not mean with hostility or with skep- 
ticism. However, as he saw it, the Soviet proposal was 


Before one of the First Committee meetings, V. K. Krishna 
Menon, of India (left), V. V. Kuznetsov, of the USSR (cer 
tre), and Jules Moch, of France, meet in jovial conversation. 
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an all-or-nothing affair, and he did not regard it as 
“appropriate or viable.” Fundamental reforms had to 
be achieved by stages, Dr. Amadeo asserted. 

He said his delegation would like to see proof of the 
Soviet Union’s peace-loving disposition. He was glad 
to see that the Soviet Union seemed prepared to accept 
partial measures, and he considered that the suggestions 
outlined by the United Kingdom had the merits of 
practical efficiency and short-range applicability. The 
United Kingdom suggestions provided means more in 
keeping with present-day possibilities, he felt. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore endorsed the Argentinian sugges- 
tion, saying that both the Soviet and British declarations 
should be examined in detail by the ten-nation com- 
mittee. He also outlined the United Kingdom’s approach 
to the disarmament question. 

Proceeding from the obvious premise that any gen- 
erally acceptable disarmament plan must not give any 
country or group of countries a significant military 
advantage, the United Kingdom had concluded, he 
said, that measures of conventional and nuclear dis- 
armament had to be related and must proceed, as it 
were, hand in hand. 

“A disarmament agreement must give equal security 
to all,” Mr. Ormsby-Gore said, “and must therefore 
equally control all means of waging war, the so-called 
conventional as well as the nuclear.” His Government 
would like to see the nuclear means abolished, but that 
would leave some countries, or groups of countries, 
with only relatively small conventional forces, while 
other countries, or groups of countries, would still have 
very large conventional forces. The result would be, he 
declared, “to upset the present military balance in the 
world, precarious though it may be, and thus heighten 
tension, not diminish it.” 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore added that there was “not the 


Dr. Koto Matsudaira, of Japan (left), and Mongi Slim, 
of Tunisia (centre), listen to a point being made by the 
representative of Italy, Egidio Ortona, after a meeting. 
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U Thant, of Burma, has a word with Sir Pierson Dixon 
(centre) and David Ormsby-Gore (right), who explained 
the United Kingdom’s position during the Committee debate. 


slightest use working for a disarmament plan which 
would result in our adding to the risk of war breaking 
out—for it is war that is the enemy, not just nuclear 
war.” Since 1945, the lethal power of conventional 
weapons had immensely increased, but there was not 
the slightest prospect that a world war fought in the 
future would be confined to such weapons. 


The United Kingdom representative then warned 
that scientists had pointed out that although nations 
might agree to eliminate weapons of mass destruction 
from their arsenals, the knowledge of how to produce 
them would never be destroyed and would remain for 
all time a potential threat for mankind. 


Mr. Ormsby-Gore said he thought delegates would 
be wise to note this warning and to recognize that it 
was war in all its forms that now threatens the very 
existence of mankind. The task, therefore — a most 
formidable one — was to bring under control and 
finally to eliminate the means of waging war in any 
form, and in the meantime to avoid creating a dis- 
equilibrium “which could bring nearer the very calamity 
we are seeking to prevent.” 

An essential ingredient for progress toward compre- 
hensive disarmament was confidence on the part of all 
that the plan did in fact provide equal security against 
all forms of war, he felt, and that need for confidence 
was one of many reasons why the United Kingdom had 
always emphasized the question of control over dis- 
armament measures. Each stage of disarmament had to 
be supervised effectively so as to assure all that the 
process of disarmament was in reality increasing their 
security and not endangering it. 

The Soviet delegate, he observed, had said that con- 
trol must constitute a means of verifying the implemen- 


(Continued on page 58) 

















to Describe 


‘Technical Cooperation’ 







United Nations Aid Programs 


8 pens NATIONS programs operating in aid of devel- 

oping countries have grown into a stage of techni- 
cal cooperation, the Assembly’s Economic and Finan- 
cial Committee decided after a series of debates on the 
regular and expanded programs of technical assistance, 
the Special Fund and the program for supplying tem- 
porary administrative and executive personnel in oper- 
ating posts in the administrations of underdeveloped 
countries. The Committee recommended the change in 
name in the resolution approving the expanded pro- 
gram. The Assembly approved this and other resolu- 
tions on November 20. 


To finance the Special Fund and the expanded pro- 
gram in 1960, seventy-one governments have provi- 
sionally pledged $76 million. The final figure may be 
more or less than that depending on the amounts 
pledged by governments other than the United States, 
which has offered to contribute $40 million in a total 
fund of $100 million. 


Expanded Program 


N recommending a change in the name of the tech- 

nical aid programs, the Assembly noted that the 
technical assistance programs of the United Nations 
after ten years of operation have become, thanks to 
the constantly increasing number of countries actively 
participating in their execution, programs of interna- 
tional cooperation. The Assembly unanimously con- 
sidered that the term technical cooperation would more 
accurately describe the nature of the assistance pro- 
vided by the United Nations and the related inter- 
governmental agencies. The resolution dealing with the 
expanded program requests the Economic and Social 
Council to consider the possibility of such a change 
and to report to the General Assembly next autumn. 


That resolution also affirms the desirability of con- 
tinuing to endeavor to make the fullest possible use 
of all available contributions to the expanded program 
consistent with the existing principles and procedures 
of the program. 


It expresses the hope that governments will, in 
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accordance with their financial possibilities, continue 
to support the expanded program and so contribute to 
it that increasing resources will be available for its 
assigned tasks and for devoting urgent attention to the 
compelling needs of newly independent countries and 
countries in a similar economic and social condition 
without prejudice to the possibility of further assistance 
to other underdeveloped countries. 

The resolution, sponsored by Afghanistan, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, France, Ghana, Haiti, 
Italy, Liberia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Tunisia, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Yugoslavia, commends the work of 
the Technical Assistance Board and its Executive 
Chairman and takes note of administrative arrangements 
designed to bring about increased efficiency, greater 
flexibility and longer-range planning. 

David Owen, Executive Chairman of the Board, 
opened the discussion by summing up what had been 
done since the Assembly authorized the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program in 1949. He said that 8,000 
experts had served in the field; 14,000 fellowships had 
been awarded; some 140 countries and territories had 
benefited; and the number of contributing countries had 
increased from fifty-four to eighty-six. The grand total 
of all contributions in the period was $268 million. 


In the program’s early years, more than half the 
experts came from the United States, the United King- 
dom and France. In 1958, these countries supplied 
many more experts, who, however, represented only 
one third of the total. So many countries were now 
taking part that “what began as technical assistance has 
proved to be technical cooperation on a worldwide 
scale,” Mr. Owen declared. 

Among the practical achievements of the program, 
Mr. Owen mentioned these: in India, about 600 fisher- 
men have received instruction in method, navigation 
and seamanship, gear and net construction and engine 
maintenance; in Yugoslavia, a fellowship holder, after 
receiving training in Poland, introduced technical im- 
provements at a zinc factory, effecting savings of 
several hundred thousand dollars; in Ethiopia, a spe- 
cialist who helped train rural leaders assisted in experi- 
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ments in rural housing and manufacture of building 
blocks from local soil, which resulted in cutting half 
the cost of construction in rural districts and in certain 
industries; in Ghana, recommendations of a housing 
mission led to a “roof-loan scheme” under which Ghana 
set up a revolving fund to issue loans to village housing 
societies. 

The future possibilities for constructive achievement 
by the expanded program are still considerable, though 
its greatest merit, to future historians, may “lie in its 
demonstration that international cooperation for eco- 
nomic development is a practical working proposition,” 
Mr. Owen concluded. 

Roberto M. Huertematte, Commissioner for Tech- 
nical Assistance, spoke of the United Nations’ regular 
program, which provides advisory services in general 
economic development, social welfare, public admin- 
istration and human rights. It has operated consistently 
on a yearly budget of $2,005,000. At its present ses- 
sion, the Assembly is considering an expansion of this 
program’s advisory services in the social field and in 
the control of traffic in narcotic drugs. A detailed report 
will be presented to the Economic and Social Council 
on the current status and activities of the regular pro- 
gram of technical assistance. 

The present tendency on the part of governments to 
ask for fellowships in the same fields in which they 
request advisory experts is a healthy trend, Mr. Heurte- 
matte said. The United Nations, too, has expanded its 
efforts to develop national and regional centres in 
public administration, aimed at training efficient na- 
tional personnel in the less-developed countries. 


Diving and salvage workers in a training program at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, (right). Students at the Housing 
Institute, Panama City, Panama, (below) collect statis- 
tics in Panama’s project to re-establish families, now 
living in makeshift quarters, in new, legally owned homes. 


Ret 





Speakers generally praised the operations of the 
technical assistance programs. 

There were some dissents on operations and some 
suggestions for improvements. The dissents expressed 
concern at the drop in fellowships and scholarships; at 
the failure to make use of all resources offered; and 
at passing up use of experts from eastern European 
countries. There were assertions also that technical aid 
should not be given to non-self-governing and trust 
territories because their economic development is the 
sacred responsibility of the trust powers. 

Members from the eastern European countries were 
critical of what they called a failure to utilize both 
money and manpower from their area. In reply, 
speakers said that the money often lacked convertibility 
and that recipient countries must be free to choose the 
kind and source of aid to them. Another objection was 
that the experts were likely to be deficient in language. 
But G. P. Arkadev, of the USSR, said that so far as 
experts from his country were concerned, the Soviet 
Union would provide interpreters and pay all their 
expenses. 

Among suggestions made by delegates were these. 
Technical aid should be combined with large-scale 
international financing as part of a world plan of 




























development. Greater use could be made of the United 
Nations regional economic commissions in implement- 
ing the technical assistance programs. Priority in aid 
should be given to the newly independent countries of 
Africa. The program could improve arrangements for 
exchange of information regarding technical aid pro- 
grams in the countries of the same area. The activities 
of the expanded program and the Special Fund should 
be clearly delimited. There might be more emphasis on 
social programs, including labor productivity, health 
problems relating to manpower, rehabilitation of handi- 
capped workers, some aspects of social security, ab- 
sorption of workers into industry and agriculture and 
population problems. Expenses might go down if all 
United Nations operations in a single country were 


A boy of twelve works at the pottery cooperative, 
modernized with the help of the International Labor 
Organization, in the village of Ilobasco in El Salvador. 


combined into a single administrative establishment. 
The United Nations could build up and maintain a 
permanent corps of technical aid experts. 


Before voting on the draft resolution dealing with 
the expanded program, the Committee discussed an 
amendment by Bulgaria and the Byelorussian SSR 
which would have opened the expanded program to all 
countries wishing to participate. The sponsors of the 
amendment, as well as the representative of the USSR 
and other states, indicated that the amendment sought 
to permit participation in the expanded program by 
the German Democratic Republic, the People’s Repub- 
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lic of China and all other states desiring to participate, 
on the basis of the principle of universality. 


Opponents of the amendment argued that if its pur- 
pose was to widen participation in the program, it was 
in fact intended to amend the General Assembly resolu- 
tion which established the program. If that was so, the 
two delegations should submit a draft resolution with 
a view to amending the principles on which the ex- 
panded program was based instead of proposing such 
a constitutional amendment by implication and without 
any explicit statement to that effect. The amendment 
was rejected by a vote of 10 to 34, with 30 abstentions, 


Regular Program 


The Assembly also unanimously adopted a resolution 
on the United Nations regular program of technical 
assistance financed directly from the United Nations 
budget, as distinct from the expanded program fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions from member gov- 
ernments. 

In the resolution, the Assembly notes with appreciation 
the activities of the Secretary-General under the regular 
program; and notes also the measures taken by the 
Secretary-General and announced on his behalf by the 
Commissioner for Technical Assistance with a view to 
facilitating consideration of the United Nations regular 
program by the Economic and Social Council and its 
Technical Assistance Committee. 

Before the vote in Committee, discussion centred on 
a French amendment noting recent arrangements for 
consideration of the regular program by the Economic 
and Social Council and its Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee, as well as on the phrase “notes with appprecia- 
tion” in another draft. 

During the discussion, Mr. Heurtematte explained 
to the Committee that, although heretofore there had 
been no formal relation between the regular program 
and the Council and TAC, reports in practice had been 
presented regularly along with reports on the expanded 
program. A full report would be placed before Tac at 
its forthcoming meeting, scheduled for November 23 
in New York. 

Both A. A. Boiko, of the Ukrainian SSR, and G. P. 
Arkadev, of the USSR, were critical of the reference to 
“appreciation” for the Secretary-General’s activities 
in this field. Mr. Boiko called the Secretariat structure 
bulky, and charged high administrative costs, diversion 
of effort from developmental projects and failure to 
increase the number of countries whose contributions 
were being used in the program. The Ukrainian SSR, 
for example, he said, had never been invited to con- 
tribute a single expert or fellowship. 

The Committee first approved the French amend- 
ment by a vote of 66 to none, with 9 abstentions. The 
phrase, “notes with appreciation the activities of the 
Secretary-General,” voted on separately as requested 
by the Ukrainian SSR, was adopted by a vote of 68 
to none, with 7 abstentions. The resolution as amended 
was then adopted unanimously. 
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Executive Specialists 


O* the program for helping underdeveloped countries 
obtain operational, executive and administrative 
experts for temporary service in their government de- 
partments, the Assembly’s decision was to continue 
the experiment in 1960. 

In considering this program, the Committee had be- 
fore it Secretary-General Hammarskjold’s report which 
indicated a widespread and significant need in under- 
developed countries for aid from OPEX. The program 
was authorized on an experimental basis by the Assem- 
bly last year to supplement other United Nations tech- 
nical assistance activities. 

A total of 112 requests from thirty-three countries 
had been received by October 17 and nine officers had 
taken up their duties, it was reported. More requests 


Jamaica, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Panama, Paraguay, 
Sudan, Tunisia and Viet-Nam. 

Last July the Economic and Social Council recom- 
mended to the Assembly that the program be continued 
on an experimental basis. The Council found that the 
experiment had so far been too brief and too narrow 
in range to draw any final conclusions. 

While many delegates praised the program, others 
expressed doubts as to its suitability. There is danger, 
they said, that nationals of other countries may become 
powerful administrators in underdeveloped countries. 
There is danger of criticism of the United Nations 
if OPEX officials should become involved in the internal 
politics of the countries in which they serve. Providing 
foreign administrators is not a good way of training 
national personnel, it was charged. Fellowships and 
administrative training institutes and centres would 





The Imperial Institute of Public Administration in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, was established with the aid of specialists 





provided through the United Nations regular program of technical assistance. 


would have been received had not governments been 
aware that the program had been expressly sanctioned 
as an experiment on a modest scale, limiting the re- 
cruitment during 1959 to twenty-five officers. It was 
apparent from the very beginning, Mr. Hammarskjold 
reported, that the demand exceeded the supply during 
the initial stage; it was unfortunate that the possibilities 
to meet the needs were so severely restricted. Some 
governments which had been too late with their requests 
for 1959 had expressed the hope that their needs would 
be met next year. 

Mr. Hammarskjold estimated that the cost of main- 
taining through the whole of 1960 all the twenty-five 
experts expected to be appointed in 1959 will be sig- 
nificantly higher than the $200,000 appropriated for 
the current year. Final figures will be presented later. 

The twenty-five experts are serving, or are scheduled 
to serve, in these fourteen different countries: Bolivia, 
Burma, Ethiopia, the Federation of Malaya, Guinea, 
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offer the most rapid method of providing developing 
countries with national administrative personnel. 

Supporters of the program pointed out that certain 
new countries felt they needed trained persons in their 
administrations and admitted frankly that, for the pres- 
ent, these persons were not available among their own 
nationals. Also, as Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out, the 
program had been enthusiastically received by some 
recipient countries, a pragmatic assessment of its worth. 
The countries themselves are the best guardians of their 
Own sovereignty on matters clearly within their own 
jurisdiction, it was stated. And many delegates said 
that they were impressed by the extent of the demand 
for the program. 

Shriram B. Bapat, Director of the United Nations 
Office for Public Administration, answering questions 
raised during the debate, said that every officer so far 
appointed by oOPEXx had been appointed for one year 
only and that the same procedure would be followed in 
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the future. On the question of available funds he said 
that whatever had been unspent in 1959 would lapse 
so that for 1960 the only money available would be 
what the Assembly decided now to appropriate. The 
Secretariat has done everything possible to use all 
resources and will continue to do so; but because of the 
highly specialized skills and experience required of 
OPEX experts, it is unlikely that the recommendation to 
use graduates of centres and institutes could be reflected 
to any extent in immediate actual appointments, Mr. 
Bapat said. 

The Assembly resolution, adopted on November 20 
by a vote of 64 to none, with 16 abstentions, resolves 
that the experiment should be continued in 1960 and 
that the Secretary-General should be allowed adequate 
scope in carrying out the experiment within the limits 
of the resources to be made available for 1960. 

The resolution recommends that in suggesting to 
recipient governments the appointments of qualified 
officials under the program, the Secretary-General 
should make use of all available resources and as much 
as possible of the experts who have been trained in 
centres and institutes for public administration. 

It calls for a report by the Secretary-General 
analyzing in detail the progress and results of the ex- 
periment, including whatever comments the recipient 
governments may wish to make, and in particular the 
degree of success achieved in training nationals to as- 
sume as early as possible the responsibilities tempor- 
arily assigned to the internationally recruited staff. 

The preamble of the resolution recognizes that the 
time that has elapsed since the establishment of the 
OPEX experiment has been too brief, and for this reason 
the range of the experiment has been too narrow, to 
justify drawing final conclusions. 

The preamble also recalls that several member states 
have centres and institutes for training in public ad- 
ministration, some of which have been created or ex- 
panded with the technical assistance of the United 
Nations. 


Special Fund 


Cy a year after the Assembly voted to set up the 
Special Fund, the Assembly unanimously adopted 
a resolution commending the Special Fund’s Governing 
Council and Managing Director, Paul G. Hoffman, for 
the successful beginning of operations. 

In carrying out its purpose to provide systematic 
and continuing assistance in fields essential to the in- 
tegrated technical, economic and social advancement 
of underdeveloped countries, the Special Fund in its 
first year approved thirteen projects in sixteen countries. 
Surveys of power in Argentina, of the Volta River 
flood plain in Ghana, of general development in Guinea, 
of silting in the Bangkok port channel and of soil in 
the Egyptian region of the United Arab Republic have 
been set. Pilot projects include watershed management 
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in Israel, tile drainage in Egypt, ground-water develop- 
ment in Greece and help for the Central American 
Research Institute for Industry for Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua and El Salvador. Support 
is being given to training institutes in India, Poland and 
Yugoslavia and to the Middle East Technical Univer- 
sity in Ankara, Turkey. All projects are being executed 
by the United Nations or specialized agencies, includ- 
ing, thus far, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

And Mr. Hoffman, presenting his first annual report, 
said that he would be recommending to the Governing 
Council for approval in December some thirty further 
projects. 

The dimensions and complexity of the task of pro- 
moting the development of the less-developed countries 
are enormous, Mr. Hoffman said. Best estimates, he 
added, placed the average per capita income in 1950 in 
the one hundred less-developed countries and territories 
associated with the United Nations at $110. In 1959 it 
should reach $125, perhaps as much as $130, a net 
gain of some $15 to $20 in ten years. This low rate of 
progress is partly a reflection of the rapid increase in 
population. There are 200 million more mouths to feed 
this year than there were in 1950. This suggests that 
if international assistance had not been increased in 
that decade, there might well have been a decrease in 
per capita income, Mr. Hoffman said. 


“The fact remains that an increase of even $20 in 
annual per capita income in ten years, or $2 per year, 
is just not good enough. It is woefully too little, particu- 
larly when compared with increases in per capita in- 
come in the richer nations. The average increase in 
per capita income in the Western European nations 
and North America between 1950 and 1957 (the last 
vear for which figures are available) was approximately 
$300—in the United States it was $530. 


“It is quite all right for the rich countries to get 
richer, but it is disturbing and distressing to have the 
desperately poor people remain desperately poor,” Mr. 
Hoffman declared. 


The crucial decade of the 1960’s is just around the 
corner. In that decade, if a really explosive situation is 
to be avoided, an acceleration in the rate of improve- 
ment must be achieved, he continued. As an absolute 
minimum, the goal for the year 1969 should be an 
average per capita income of $160 in the one hundred 
countries and territories referred to. 


Among conditions for achieving this end, Mr. Hoff- 
man cited the need for a leadership in the less-devel- 
oped countries dedicated to the welfare of all their 
people and, on the part of the people themselves, a 
willingness to work hard and accept onerous taxation 
during the initial period of growth. 

Commenting on the operations of the Special Fund, 
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Mr. Hoffman said that while it has no rigid rule stipu- 
lating a minimum percentage which a recipient govern- 
ment should contribute in connection with a project, 
normally the Fund will not meet expenditures in local 
currencies and it does expect the contribution of the 
government to be not less than one quarter and usually 
not less than one half of the total cost. 

Surveys should be limited only to those which are 
likely to result in sustained follow-up action. This ac- 
tion may be investment, whether by a private or public 
agency; or it may be a continuing application or dis- 
semination of knowledge. 

The Special Fund supports research when it is al- 
ready at an advanced stage, near the point of practical 
and, in many cases, commercial use. It cannot, because 
of limited funds, support basic research in physics, 
chemistry, biology, medicine, economics or other sub- 
jects. In geology it does not support blind searches to 
discover what exists, but supports only intensive investi- 
gations leading to the exploitation of mineral, gas or 
water resources known to be present, Mr. Hoffman ex- 
plained. 

In evaluating requests for assistance in the establish- 
ment of technical research laboratories or training insti- 
tutes, the Special Fund applies these tests. Will the 
activities of the laboratory or institute contribute di- 
rectly and soon to the economic development of the 
country? Can the recipient country finance and staff 
the laboratory or institute when the Special Fund 
assistance ceases? The Fund’s assistance as a maximum 
is limited to support for five years on a descending 
scale, Mr. Hoffman said. 

The most popular category of requests for which 
Special Fund assistance has been asked relates to water, 
its control and its use for irrigation, power, transport 
and fishing. The next most popular category is for 
training teachers of technical skills required by indus- 
trialization. Additional popular categories are geologi- 
cal surveys and mineral investigations. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hoffman said, there has been a surprising 
lag in the submission of requests for agricultural 
schemes, apart from water resources. And there have 
been very few requests for soil surveys. Housing and 
transport are further fields where requests for Fund 
assistance would be particularly fitted to the purposes 
for which the Fund was established. 

As far as the geographical distribution of projects 
is concerned, it is evident that a balanced spread can 
be attained only over a longer period than that during 
which the Special Fund has been in existence, Mr. 
Hoffman said. 

He had no expectation, even if financing is provided, 
that all one hundred of the less-developed countries 
and territories mentioned would achieve self-propelling 
economies by the year 1970. “Some will make no prog- 
Tess; some may even retrogress. But if that average 
increase which I suggested—$30 in per capita income 
—is attained over the next decade, there will be at 
least a dozen and maybe twenty countries which will 
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have established self-sustaining growth and be on the 
march toward real prosperity,” Mr. Hoffman declared. 


Comment in the Committee was generally favorable. 
Some delegations of developed countries joined those 
of underdeveloped countries in pointing out that the 
establishment of the Special Fund was an outgrowth 
of debates that began in 1947 on the possibility of set- 
ting up a United Nations capital development fund for 
aid of less-developed countries. The debate this year 
showed that sentiment remains for such a fund. Mean- 
time, the suggestion was made that the Special Fund’s 
financing system might be broadened by making pro- 
vision for refundable assistance. 


Ten per cent of the Fund’s resources could be paid 
into a reserve fund from which loans could be made 
to requesting countries. Having carried out a survey of 
a country’s natural resources the Fund could furnish 
the financial and technical resources needed to exploit 
them. That suggestion is receiving careful study by the 
Managing Director’s office, and later he will make 
specific proposals on the subject, Mr. Hoffman said as 
the debate was ending. For the immediate present, how- 
ever, and given the pressing financial and technical 
needs of the less-developed countries, he said that the 
most urgent consideration is to put the Fund’s resources 
to use quickly in the way most profitable for the re- 
cipient countries. 


Among other suggestions made by speakers were 
these. Priorities should be given to projects relating to 
countries and areas whose needs are greatest and 
which receive the least aid from outside investment and 
technical assistance, a factor which would preclude 
strict adherence to geographical or any other particular 
principle in granting requests. 

The Special Fund should help requesting govern- 
ments formulate their applications for aid by providing 
the specialists and technicians whom the less-developed 
countries lack. A good project should not be over- 
looked because of inexpert presentation. 

It might be possible to reduce administrative costs 
by entrusting the execution of certain projects to 
agencies or services in the requesting country. 

The Special Fund might enlist the cooperation of 
the regional economic commissions and of the uni- 
versities and research institutes of both the less-devel- 
oped and the advanced countries. 

Countries which have reached a medium level of 
development are equally deserving of help to maintain 
the momentum of development. 

The resolution, in addition to commending the 
program, notes the increase in contributions at the 
pledging conference; expresses confidence that the 
Managing Director, in conformity with the relevant 
provisions of the Assembly resolution establishing the 
Fund, will endeavor to make fullest use of all resources 
available to the Fund; and calls on members of the 
United Nations, of the specialized agencies and of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to contribute ef- 
fectively so as to enable the Fund to carry out its tasks. 
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IAEA’s Director-General Reports to Assembly 





Atomic Agency’s 


Year of Considerable Progress 


” many respects the report of the International 
“ Atomic Energy Agency for the period July 1, 1958 
to June 30, 1959 was the most significant accounting 
rendered so far, the Director-General, Mr. Sterling 
Cole, told the General Assembly on November 3. “The 
shakedown voyage of our ship is over,” he declared. 
“The vessel is now on its way.” 

Reporting on “a year of considerable progress in the 
Agency’s substantive program,” Mr. Cole referred to 
the following highlights: 

1. In the field of technical assistance, 600 students 
from forty-two countries had been selected for training 
at advanced centres of research and instruction in 
member states; fifty experts were either working in the 
field helping countries in developing atomic energy 
programs or were about to be sent; selected items of 
atomic energy equipment had been provided for seven 
countries; and preliminary surveys had been made of 
the needs of sixteen countries. 

2. In its role as a supplier of source nuclear mate- 
rials, the Agency had provided natural uranium for a 
research reactor in Japan, and it was hoped that the 
first project for the supply of special fissionable material 
(for an Austrian research reactor) would soon be 
started. 

3. In the development of research projects, thirty- 
one research contracts had been awarded to institutions 
in fourteen countries, and the Agency’s own service 
laboratory was now being built in Vienna and would 
be operating within a year. 

After Mr. Cole had presented his report, the General 
Assembly adopted a resolution jointly submitted by 
Czechoslovakia, the Union of South Africa and the 
United Arab Republic taking note of the report. The 
resolution was adopted without objection after a debate 
in which the representatives of the Union of South 
Africa, France, the Netherlands, the United States, 
Austria, Canada, the Soviet Union, Japan, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Israel, the United Kingdom and Romania spoke. 
The representative of China exercised his right to reply. 

The Director-General began his report by recalling 
that the 1957-1958 period had been primarily one of 
organization in which a solid basis of cooperation had 
been laid with the sister agencies—the International 
Labor Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the World Health Organization 
and the International Civil Aviation Organization. Reg- 
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ular and valuable contact continued to be maintained, 
he told the Assembly. 

Mr. Cole said that in the future the demands for 
Agency assistance would steadily increase, and he re- 
ported that provisional approval had been given by the 
Board of Governors to a set of principles controlling 
Agency operations in order to prevent the diversion of 
nuclear materials to non-peaceful purposes. 

Developments in the use of nuclear power as the 
prime source of electrical energy had been somewhat 
retarded by the discovery of the unexpectedly high costs 
of plant construction, the appearance of surpluses in 
certain conventional fuels, and the consequent decrease 
in the costs of electrical power developed from those 
sources, Mr. Cole reported. Nevertheless, he still ex- 
pected that future developments would make nuclear 
energy increasingly competitive with conventional 
power, and in the initial phases of this change-over 
the Agency’s main work was concerned with studies, 
training programs, the drafting of health and safety 
regulations, and in providing assistance in the establish- 
ment and fuelling of research and training reactors. 

Mr. Cole said that of the Agency’s activities, three 
were of particular interest to the United Nations be- 
cause of the work it carried on in related fields. First, 
there was the field of assistance in promoting the pro- 
duction of electric power as a means of economic de- 
velopment. The Agency was continuing the study of 
the needs of less-developed countries for nuclear power, 
with particular attention to the development of suitable 
power reactors. A conference would be held next year 
to consider progress made in the development of these 
reactors, and, in the meantime, studies were being con- 
tinued aimed at finding a limited number of situations in 
less-developed areas where economically feasible small 
and medium-sized reactors could be constructed at an 
early date. 

A second field of particular interest, Mr. Cole said, 
related to the holding of scientific conferences on the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. Since the first Geneva 
Conference, specialization in the atomic energy field 
had increased markedly, and in conformity with this 
trend Agency policy was to support smaller meetings 
of experts so that there would be concentrated study 
of particular fields. 

As examples of this concentrated study, Mr. Cole 
recalled that during the last twelve months there had 
been a number of special meetings on such problems 
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as the use of large radiation sources in industry, reactor 
technology, training problems in the atomic energy 
field, and various aspects of the use of isotopes in medi- 
cine and of radiation research, and measurements. The 
Director-General pointed out that a scientific Confer- 
ence on the Disposal of Radioactive Waste would be 
held in Monaco this year. He also said that, should the 
General Assembly decide to convene a third Geneva- 
type conference at some future date, he was sure the 
Agency would be happy to share sponsorship and pro- 
vide every assistance. 

Mr. Cole said the Agency will endeavor to become 
the world focal point for the exchange of information 
in the field of controlled fusion and plasma physics, 
and he said that the announcement made by the heads 
of the Atomic Energy Commissions of the Soviet Union 
and the United States, during Mr. Khrushchev’s visit 
to the United States, that their Governments would 
utilize the Agency as the central depository for all un- 
classified data on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
was “a development which we hope will provide a great 
stimulus to the Agency’s work.” 

The third field of common interest was that of radia- 
tion protection. The work of the Agency differed from 
that of the United Nations, as the Agency was con- 
cerned only with radiation protection arising from the 
peaceful use of atomic energy, but, even so, many of 
the problems encountered were of direct interest to the 
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United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation. 

In this field the Agency’s work consisted of two 
parts—the establishment of recommendations and reg- 
ulations to ensure safe practices in all peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy, and the promotion of research 
in radiation protection by the award of research con- 
tracts and scientific meetings. Mr. Cole reported 
progress in both fields and suggested that, subject to 
General Assembly authorization, the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion might hold some of its meetings at Agency head- 
quarters so as to develop further cooperation between 
the two bodies. 

Mr. Cole concluded his report by saying: “The 
Agency, like the sciences and technology with which 
it deals, is, however, only beginning to play the vital 
role which this Assembly foresaw for it. The contribu- 
tion which it can make in the years ahead far surpasses 
its present activities. But whether the Agency’s full 
potential is to be realized depends not alone upon the 
march of nuclear science and technology. It depends to 
an even greater extent on the degree to which members 
of the international community can compose their politi- 
cal differences and create the conditions for intensified 
and enthusiastic cooperation in the widening campaign 
against hunger, against disease and against poverty. 
These, in the last analysis, are the factors which neces- 
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Preliminary assistance missions are part of IAEA’s expanded work. Practical applications of radiology at Siriraj 
Hospital, Bangkok, are here explained to an Agency mission to Burma, Thailand, Indonesia and Ceylon this year. 
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sarily limit the role of a technical body such as ours in 
furthering peaceful collaboration in the use of atomic 
energy. And it is on the good faith and the unremitting 
effort of the member governments to cultivate harmoni- 
ous international relations that the success of that cam- 
paign must ultimately rest.” 


Appreciation of Policy Outlines 


In the debate following presentation of the report, 
delegates expressed general appreciation of the progress 
made by the Agency, though a number of delegates 
expressed reservations over certain “shortcomings.” 

The first speaker, B. G. Fourie (South Africa) sug- 
gested that IAEA could concentrate in the immediate 
future on three main areas of activity: coordination 
and development of standards of health and safety; 
technical assistance; and improvement of the channels 
of information. The long-range contribution of the 
Agency would come when nuclear power became in- 
creasingly competitive with conventional power, and 
he welcomed the study of the development of low-power 
reactors. 

Mr. Fourie advocated Vienna, the Agency head- 
quarters, as the headquarters of any organ established 
to deal with the control of nuclear tests. 

Armand Bérard (France) and C. W. A. Schurmann 
(Netherlands) expressed similar disappointments that 
the Agency had not achieved the role originally en- 
visaged as a “broker in nuclear materials” through 
which the great powers would distribute nuclear mate- 
rials for peaceful purposes to less-advanced countries. 
Mr. Bérard referred to a “lack of enthusiasm” and Mr. 
Schurmann termed the original hopes “too sanguine.” 

Both representatives considered, however, that the 
Agency had done good work, although Mr. Bérard 
said that with more than 15 per cent of the Agency’s 
budget spent on “far too numerous” departmental 
bodies, there was an “excessive scope” of administra- 
tion. Mr. Bérard paid particular tribute to the work of 
the Agency in countering “irrational” fears of radia- 
tion which had seemed likely to slow up use of atomic 
energy. 

Mr. Bérard concluded with approbation for the broad 
outlines of Agency policy, while the Netherlands rep- 
resentative remarked that the Agency had done “a re- 
markable job” with the limited financial means available. 

The representative of the United States, Harold 
Riegelman, was gratified by the progress made, and he 
spoke of the “key role” which the Agency had to play 
as a supplier of nuclear materials. He considered that 
the Agency had an adequate supply of such materials 
to meet the needs of member countries. Mr. Riegelman 
stressed the educational and training roles of the Agen- 
cy, the technical assistance program, and the health and 
safety campaigns, which would contribute “immediately 
and effectively” to the programs of member states. 

Mr. Riegelman told the Assembly that the United 
States had contributed $650,000 to the general fund 
for the current year; was prepared to give $500,000 
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for 1960; and would provide an additional $250,000 
on a matching basis for the total of all contributions 
in excess of $1 million. About 5,000 kilograms of 
uranium-235 and $50,000 worth of enriched uranium 
were also offered to the Agency by the United States, 


Dr. Franz Matsch (Austria) considered that the 
Agency’s most valuable work had been in the field of 
technical cooperation and training programs; paid trib- 
ute to the generous contribution of $600,000 by the 
United States toward equipping the Agency’s new 
laboratories; and, as representative of the host country, 
stated that the implementation of the headquarters 
agreement between the Agency and the Austrian 
Government was making satisfactory progress. 

The Canadian representative, Wallace B. Nesbitt, 
expressed his Government’s general satisfaction with 
the progress made by the Agency and he welcomed the 
progress made in the complex field of developing safe- 
guards against diversion to military purposes of mate- 
rials, equipment or other assistance provided by the 
Agency. He stressed the importance which his Govern- 
ment attached to this development. 

The question of safeguards and control of materials 
was a point referred to later in the debate by the repre- 
sentatives of the USSR, Czechoslovakia, the United 
Kingdom and Romania. D. Yakovlev (USSR) con- 
sidered that the Agency was spending “a disproportion 
of its attention to an elaboration of systems of control 
and inspection” and that the provisions of the statute 
of the Agency had been used by some countries in an 
attempt to intervene in the domestic affairs of others. 
The result, Mr. Yakovlev declared, was that many less- 
developed countries did not dare venture to ask the 
Agency for assistance. 

The views of the Soviet Union delegate were sup- 
ported by Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) and Constantin 
Nicuta (Romania), but a different view was taken by 
the representative of the United Kingdom, Harold 
Beeley, who said that he could not agree that the Agen- 
cy spent too much time studying control measures; 
asked if the Soviet Union wanted materials supplied 
without safeguards; and reminded the Soviet delegate 
that the draft agreement on safeguards had been ap- 
proved by the Agency’s Board of Governors by 17 votes 
to none, with 4 abstentions. 

Both the Canadian and Soviet Union representatives 
pointed to the importance which their countries at- 
tached to expanding the work of the Agency. Mr. 
Nesbitt said that Canada had once again offered to 
contribute $50,000 to the Agency’s General Fund for 
technical assistance and was prepared to consider con- 
tributing an additional $25,000. Mr. Nesbitt also noted 
that his country had been the first member to supply 
nuclear material to a member government under the 
auspices of the Agency, having made three tons of 
uranium available free of charge, which had been sold 
to Japan. 

Dr. Kato Matsudaira (Japan) commented on this 
sale in his speech, remarking that Japan was pleased 
to have set a precedent as the recipient of the material, 
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before going on to welcome the joint Soviet Union- 
United States announcement that the Agency would 
be the repository for all unclassified data on the peace- 
ful use of atomic energy. 

In commenting on the importance which the USSR 
attached to the Agency, Mr. Yakovlev said that it was 
well known that his country stood for international 
cooperation in the field of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. He recalled that the Soviet Government had 
declared its readiness to make uranium-235 available 
to the Agency, had instituted sixty training fellowships 
for use in the USSR, and had expressed its readiness 
to supply the services of twenty to thirty experts to ad- 
vise the less-developed countries. In 1959 the Soviet 
Union had made a voluntary contribution of 500,000 
roubles to the Agency. 

After briefly reviewing the work of the Agency, Mr. 
Yakovlev said there were a number of shortcomings 
which ought to be eliminated. Besides his comments on 
controls and safeguards, Mr. Yakovlev asserted that 
the Agency had permitted “one-sided actions” which 
had “done harm to the businesslike cooperation of na- 
tions.” 

One example of this, Mr. Yakovlev said, was the 
decision of the Agency’s Board of Governors to send a 
mission to Taiwan. This, declared the Soviet repre- 
sentative, was “nothing but abuse of the Agency’s as- 
sistance and surely would not contribute to the strength- 
ening of its authority.” The time had come to put an 
end to such actions, he said. 

This view was supported by the Czechoslovak and 
Romanian delegates, who referred to aid to the “Chiang 
Kai-shek régime” and the lack of effectiveness of the 
Agency without the representation of the People’s Re- 
public of China and the Democratic Republic of 
Germany. 


Shortcomings Considered 


At the end of the debate the representative of China 
exercised his right of reply and expressed regret that in 
“this atmosphere of hope and harmony” the Soviet 
Union and “its satellites” had seen fit to inject the 
issue Of Chinese representation and the participation 
of his Government in the important work of IAEA. 

In his reply, Dr. H. R. Wei also said that his Gov- 
ernment had been one of the founding members of the 
Agency and had always supported its work and was 
now an active member of the Agency, an independent 
organ within the United Nations family, which de- 
termined its own membership. Attempts by the Soviet 
Union to seat “the puppet régime” of Peiping in the 
Agency had been decisively rejected, and he trusted 
that they would continue to be rejected. 

Dr. Wei charged that it was the Soviet Union which 
had been and still was blocking agreement on atomic 
controls, the Soviet Union which had delayed the birth 
of the Agency for two years, the Soviet Union which 
Was responsible for the atomic and hydrogen weapons 
of today. 

Other shortcomings which were mentioned by the 
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representatives of the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
were the election of the President of the Agency’s Gen- 
eral Conference, the rejection of the idea that the 
Agency should use its authority to facilitate agreement 
for the discontinuance of nuclear tests, and the failure 
to give consultative status to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

On the question of the election of the conference 
President, Mr. Yakovlev said that at the first session 
the candidate of the West European countries had 
been elected, and at the second session the candidate 
of the Asian-African countries had been elected. The 
East European countries had expected the same respect 
the next time for their candidate, a respected Bulgarian 
scientist, but at the last moment, and quite unexpected- 
ly, the candidate of Japan had been placed in the post, 
giving rise to “legitimate discontent.” 

The Soviet representative said that complete pro- 
hibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, as proposed 
by the Soviet Union, would create unlimited possibilities 
for the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. The considera- 
tion by the Political Committee of the Soviet proposals 
on that subject raised hope of favorable prospects for 
the solution of that problem, he concluded. 

Similar remarks were made by the Czechoslovak and 
Romanian delegates on the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons. The two delegates also commented on the 
work of the Agency which they regarded as most favor- 
able, in particular in the fields of expert consultation, 
the safe handling of radioactive isotopes, compilation 
of documents and the scholarship programs. 

Both delegates mentioned the work their countries 
had done to support the Agency. The Romanian dele- 
gate, in stressing the importance of the fellowship 
program, recalled that his country had placed nine fel- 
lowships at the disposal of the Agency, and Mr. Nosek 
said that Czechoslovakia was ready to supply IAEA with 
uranium and offered hospitality to some conferences 
and seminars. 


Other offers of fellowship and graduate training 
came from Canada, for use at the atomic energy estab- 
lishment at Chalk River, and from Israel, whose dele- 
gate, Michael Comay, pointed out that fellowships were 
available at the radioscope training centre at the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science at Rehovot. 

Mr. Comay commended the Agency, its Director- 
General and staff for the work they were carrying out, 
and similar expressions of gratification at the progress 
made by IAEA were made by the British delegate, who 
pointed out that the importance which his country at- 
tached to the Agency was reflected by the fact that 
Britain was the second largest contributor to the 
Agency, having given $125,000 this year to the volun- 
tary fund, out of which technical assistance and train- 
ing were largely financed. 

It was this type of training and assistance carried out 
by the Agency which led the Israeli delegate to con- 
clude that the Agency’s work was “vital to the future 
of mankind, and not least for the progress of the newer 
and less-developed countries.” 
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| grambegerves and unity are today the two irresistible 

forces which are shaking Africa and enlisting all its 
vital forces, President Sekou Touré of Guinea told a 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly on the after- 
noon of November 5. In 1959, he said, all the continents 
are totally liberated except Africa. 

Mr. Touré, dressed in a patterned black and white 
ceremonial robe and wearing a gray cap, arrived at 
Headquarters at 11:45 a.m. He was greeted by Mr. 
Hammarskjold, who took the President of Guinea to his 
offices. Mr. Hammarskjold gave a luncheon for Presi- 
dent Touré in the Security Council Lounge and then 
conducted him on a tour of the Council chambers on 
the second floor. 

Following his speech to the Assembly, President 
Touré met with the chairmen of the delegations of the 
Asian and African countries in a conference room and 
then met with members of the press. Later, President 
Touré was a guest at a reception given by the African 
states of the United Nations. 

In his speech to the Assembly Mr. Touré said that 
while some accuse African patriots and nationalists 
of being rebels or terrorists and call the nationalistic 
and patriotic movements of Africa subversive or dan- 
gerous, for these men and movements of rebellion it is 
a question of the right of free determination against 
colonial monopoly. 

“We wish ardently to see colonialism cut short once 
and for all,” he said. “In this spirit we call upon each 
nation to pronounce itself not upon the right to self- 
determination—a right already recognized and acquired 
—but upon its real application, without trickery or 
maneuvers, without illusionary facades or false re- 
serves. This affects, of course, the interest of Africa; 
but it is even more in the interest of the world, which 
cannot deliberately deprive itself of the creative con- 
tribution of 200 million men and women or play with 
the destiny of our peoples in order to safeguard the 
material interest of the colonial powers.” 

What Africans ask in the name of international 
solidarity, he said, is a fraternal assistance which will 
permit Africa to be completely liberated from foreign 
pressure and exploitation. The human misery of the 
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A Call for ‘Real Application’ of Right 


to Self-Determination in Africa 


— President Sekou Toure’s Address before General Assembly 


underdeveloped world is not due to any lack of wealth. 
It is a consequence of the almost total lack of means to 
exploit the enormous natural resources whose value 
cannot even yet be estimated, Mr. Touré declared. 


ate peasants, who have an annual individual income 
of less than $100 and therefore exist under the 
most precarious living conditions — these are the 
harsh realities of Africa, Mr. Touré said. “And yet, 
in this poverty, of which all humanity should be 
ashamed, there is man with his invincible faith in the 
destiny of mankind. There is his hope, his determina- 
tion to win and to grow; his immense yearning for 
brotherhood and harmony; his kindness still in its 
purest form and at the same time his extraordinary 
energy and his sharp sense of responsibility.” 


Mr. Touré said. Until humanity has incorporated this 
immense mass of proletarian people into the life of the 
universe, the family of mankind will remain incomplete 
and unsure of reaching its ultimate perfection in unity, 
progress and freedom, President Touré charged. 


two blocs which influence world politics, Mr. Touré 























Populations comprising more than 80 per cent illiter- 


Africa prefers cooperation and fraternity to charity, 


While Africa is not unaware of the existence of the 


Mrs. Touré with her husband at reception. 














President Touré of 
Guinea addressing the 
General Assembly. 


Dr. Belaiunde, . Presi- 
dent of the General 
Assembly (below, left) 
with President Touré 
and Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold. 


noted, he declared that what is of interest to know to- 
day is the doctrine of Africa. 

The future of Africa will be first of all what the 
African people will want, despite all the obstacles 
which may be placed in the path of their history, he 
asserted. 

Acting for the acceleration of the total liberation 
of peoples and the end of racial discrimination in all 
parts of the world “in no way prevents us from con- 
cerning ourselves with world peace,” Mr. Touré de- 
clared. “Those who will be our allies will be all those 
who, as we do, consider the colonial question as a ques- 
tion of international interest and directly related to the 
question of world peace. We shall gauge the sincerity 
of the two blocs with regard to fraternity and the 
respect for all peoples by the efficacy of their con- 
tribution to the struggle against the oppression of one 
people by another.” 

It is not Africa which should be asked whether it . 
belongs to one camp or another. It is rather to the two i -an 2 ria #7 F Le } " 
camps, to the east and west, that “we must put the ai Bae 
question which we consider as fundamental and of 
paramount importance: “ ‘Yes or no, are you for the 
liberation of Africa?’ ” 


President Touré appealed to nations, particularly 
France, Britain, Belgium, Portugal and Spain, to raise 
their consciences to the level of the interdependent in- 
terests of humanity and to act for this universal future 
by helping Africa to liberate itself from the colonial 
force, from social misery and indignity. 

Referring to Algeria, he said, “You should know 
that the peoples of the entire world follow your efforts 
and count on you so that smiles may return to the lips 
of the Algerians.” He added, “Our brothers of the 
Cameroons hope also to regain peace in the liberty 
Which is promised to them.” What did it matter, he 
asked, whether the present leadership or another be 
thus mandated. The essential is that the people pro- 
nounce themselves, freely and democratically, under 
the supervision of the United Nations. 

“Other peoples still under domination already feel 
the breath of liberty. Let us help them,” said President 
Touré. 





Hammarskjold’s luncheon. 


I 





Mr. Touré at his news conference. Seated at his right is Alfred 
Katzin, Acting Head of the Office of Public Information. 
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REFUGEES— 


an 
ever-changing 


problem 


ie a refugee camp in Austria there is a man called The 

Bee Man—because he loves bees. He arrived in the 
camp twelve years ago and has maintained a certain 
degree of seclusion ever since, avoiding the company 
of others and taking long walks to pass the time. Five 
winters ago he found half a dozen bees which had 
become separated from their colony. He took them to 
his room in the camp and looked after them. He gave 
them names and conversed with them. Today he has 
two hives of bees. They are his friends. 

When he was found in the camp it was discovered 
that twenty years ago he had been an apiarist; also 
that his family had been killed in the war. In the camp 
bees were his only link with the past and his only shield 
from the grim details of the present. 

This story was told to the Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee on November 2 by Dr. 
Auguste R. Lindt, United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, who introduced to the Committee his 
report covering the period from May 1958 to May 
1959. 

“This story [of The Bee Man] may sound like a 
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Acceleration of High Commissioner’s Global Efforts 








tragic story,” Dr. Lindt commented. “But it does not 
have to be. My branch office in Austria is now in touch 
with a farmer who himself keeps bees and would wel- 
come the help of a skilled apiarist. For every problem 
there is, somewhere, a solution.” 

Unhappily, the solution of the problem of many 
thousands of refugees still seems to be far off, although 
Dr. Lindt told the Committee that the global aspect of 
refugee questions under his mandate shows a kaleido- 
scopic, ever-changing picture and the World Refugee 
Year has begun to make a stimulating and most useful 
impact which is facilitating and accelerating the work 
of his office. 

The year under review, he said, was characterized 
by three main facts: concentration of efforts and means 
on clearly defined refugee problems was showing its 
effect more and more, so that problems could now be 
reviewed with hope; some of the problems could not 
be finally settled by his office, for its action could be 
only of a strictly humanitarian and social character; the 
World Refugee Year had already made a useful impact. 

Dr. Lindt sketched briefly the situation regarding 
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refugees in Europe, Tunisia, Morocco and the Far East. 
In Europe, he said, gradual solution of the problem 
maintains its impetus. In the autumn of 1958 there 
were 160,000 non-settled refugees in Europe within the 
mandate of the High Commissioner’s office. This num- 
ber included 40,000 persons in camps in Austria, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece and Italy. In the 
autumn of 1959 the non-settled refugees were estimated 
to be 110,000, while the camp population had de- 
creased to 22,000. That this reduction in the number 
of “waiting people” had been possible, despite a further 
small influx of some 6,000 refugees during the past 
twelve months, was a tribute, he said, to a broad com- 
bination of efforts on the part of governments, inter- 
governmental organizations and voluntary agencies. 
Complete liquidation of the Hungarian refugee prob- 
lem is progressing, although not so fast as he would like, 
Dr. Lindt said. In Yugoslavia the problem was solved 
by the beginning of last year, although even today the 
Yugoslav Government is left with a deficit of $3,600,000 
spent on care and maintenance for the 20,000 Hun- 
garian refugees to whom it gave asylum. In Austria a 
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year ago there remained 15,900 Hungarians, of whom 
5,900 were in camps. Today the first figure has de- 
creased to some 10,000, and 2,100 are still in camps. 
No obstacles are put in the way of those refugees who 
wish voluntarily to repatriate, Dr. Lindt pointed out, 
and to date 17,600 refugees in various countries of 
asylum have chosen this solution, while a recent regis- 
tration showed that nearly 1,500 of the Hungarians in 
Austria still wish to emigrate, particularly to Australia, 
Canada and the United States of America. He hoped 
that to mark the occasion of the World Refugee Year 
countries to which refugees wished to emigrate would 
make an extra effort. This would contribute to the final 
settlement of the Hungarian refugee problem. 


The operation in Tunisia and Morocco is financed 
from a special fund, distinct from the other resources 
of the office. The implementation of a General Assem- 
bly resolution recommending continued action on behalf 
of refugees in Tunisia on a substantial scale had been 
made possible by the solidarity demonstrated by govern- 
ments, the League of Red Cross Societies and its affili- 
ated Red Cross, Red Crescent, and Red Sun Societies 
and by other non-governmental organizations. He 
thought similar action should be taken in Morocco. 


There are approximately 180,000 refugees in Tunisia 
and Morocco, but there are no camps. The refugees are 
spread over a wide area in both countries, living mostly 
in self-constructed gourbis, which are round huts made 
of stone and mud, covered by branches and mats, or 
in tents. The operation is a simple one: strictly a 
relief program of care and maintenance on a purely 
humanitarian basis by the League of Red Cross Socie- 
ties in close cooperation with the Moroccan and Tunis- 
ian Red Crescent Societies. The High Commissioner’s 
Office exercises a role of liaison and supervision and in 
order to strengthen this role branch offices have recently 
been established in Tunis and Rabat. 


From the beginning of the international assistance 
programs until October 27, 1959, the total contribu- 
tions in cash or in kind from international sources 
amounted to approximately $7,800,000, the High Com- 
missioner reported, and the corresponding amount 
received by his office and the League of Red 
Cross Societies between the beginning of the joint 
UNHCR/League operation on February 1, 1959, and 
October 27, 1959, was $4,933,718. The Governments 
of Tunisia and Morocco, the latter as a contribution 
to the World Refugee Year, had undertaken to pay the 
unloading, storage and inland transportation costs of 
incoming relief supplies. These governments make their 
health services available to the refugees, and educational 
services are also being made available to refugee chil- 
dren to the limit of the capacity of the schools. During 
his visit to North Africa, Dr. Lindt remarked, he was 
deeply impressed by the spirit of hospitality shown to 
the refugees by the local population. 

Turning to budgetary matters, Dr. Lindt told the 
Committee that the estimated operational budget for 
twelve months was some $6 million, an amount which 
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represented approximately $3 million as the estimated 
value of donations and services to be contributed in 
kind and a further similar sum which is the estimated 
cash requirement for a twelve-month operation. The 
main items required, he pointed out, are food, clothing 
and blankets. 

An important development during the past year con- 
cerning the programs of international assistance was 
the dissolution, on December 31, 1958, of the United 
Nations Refugee Fund. From 1955 until June 30, 1959, 
when programs started under UNREF were still being 
implemented, more than 62,000 refugees had benefited 
from this program. Of this number some 33,000 per- 
sons were firmly settled. UNREF’s total income during 
the four-year period 1955/1958 exceeded $17 million. 
Directly identifiable supporting contributions from gov- 
ernments of the countries of asylum or other local 
sources added a further $23 million, bringing the total 
value of UNREF projects to more than $40 million. A 
number of UNREF projects are still being implemented; 
the final results of the UNREF program will, therefore, 
be appreciably greater. 


Beginning in January 1959, a more flexible pattern 
of programs was adopted under General Assembly 
resolution 1166 (XII), according to which annual pro- 
grams appropriated to each separate refugee problem 
are approved on an ad hoc basis by the newly estab- 
lished Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s 
Program. The programs for 1959 were prepared on the 
basis of a target of $4,700,000. For 1960 the Executive 
Committee has set, on the occasion of World Refugee 
Year, a global target of $12 million, within which tang- 
ible programs have now been approved for $6 million. 
The 1959 programs, as well as those for 1960, give 
priority to the Program for Camp Clearance and to the 
Far Eastern Program. The 1959 and 1960 plans also 
include a program for non-settled refugees living out- 
side camps, a program for new refugees in Greece, a 
legal assistance program and an emergency account for 
individual cases. 


The Far Eastern program, Dr. Lindt explained, is a 
joint operation between the High Commissioner’s office 
and the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM), involving the resettlement overseas 
of refugees of European origin now in the Far East. The 
joint program has been in operation for a number of 
years. In the first nine months of this year some 1,300 
refugees were moved overseas from Hong Kong, leav- 
ing 8,500 on the mainland. A further 3,800 visas are 
required before the program can be terminated. The 
allocation for the 1960 participation of the High Com- 
missioner’s office amounts to $1 million and an addi- 
tional $2,250,000 is still needed by icEM for transpor- 
tation costs. It was to be hoped that both visas and 
money would be forthcoming during World Refugee 
Year. 


Intensification of camp clearance, begun in 1958 and 
due to continue until the end of 1960, is designed, he 
said, to provide permanent solutions for the problems 
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of non-settled refugees who in mid-1957 were living in 
camps and were not eligible for aid from other pro- 
grams. Almost without exception these were refugees 
who had been living in camps for more than ten years. 

Refugees within the mandate of his office living in 
114 official camps on July 1, 1959, numbered 23,700. 
The number qualifying for camp clearance programs 
was 15,800. One of the problems viewed with scepti- 
cism, not least by the refugees themselves, was whether 
it would be possible to settle people who had endured 
for so many years the deteriorating effects of camp life. 
But when camps were actually closed—one or twd 
symbolically burned—the atmosphere changed. Con- 
crete solutions were found for each individual case. Up 








This Chinese refugee in Hong Kong is being trained at 
a noodle factory in Kowloon. He is cutting noodles. 


to now the conversation of these people who had been 
living in camps for so long centered around their un- 
happy memories of the past, which was their present 
also. But the clearance program has brought a new 
atmosphere and refugees are starting to discuss the 
future and life outside the camps. 

There is in the case of the aged refugee a marked 
reluctance to submit to the regimentation associated 
with life in traditional institutions. Therefore a new type 
of “housing-with-care” was being constructed to give 
the old people an opportunity to live private lives, 
assured of the special attention they might need. 
Similarly, a mental health adviser had been appointed 
to study solutions of problems caused by those who 
had become “asocial.” 

Dr. Lindt emphasized that he continues to see as the 
most important task of his office that of protection of 
the refugee. The more rights a refugee is granted, the 
easier it is for him to become settled. He had come to 
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the conclusion that there is a need for improving liaison 
with governments in respect to protection and also of 
specializing protection duties within his office. One of 
the most responsible activities was the determination of 
refugee status and there was reason to believe that, as 
a World Refugee Year contribution, several countries 
would ratify the 1951 Convention Relating to the Status 
of Refugees. The Hague Agreement Relating to Refu- 
gee Seamen has been ratified by Norway and Sweden, 
and Morocco has acceded to the Agreement. France 
and Belgium have ratified the European Agreement for 
the Abolition of Visas for Refugees, and Germany, Lux- 
embourg and the Netherlands have signed the Agree- 
ment, prior to ratification. Australia has abolished entry 
visa fees for refugees; Austria and Italy have liberalized 
administrative measures in regard to employment per- 
mits, and increased efforts are being made in the Federal 
Republic of Germany to procure employment for refu- 
gees through the official labor exchange network. In 
the matter of indemnification of refugees persecuted by 
reason of nationality under the national socialist régime, 
his office was continuing negotiations with the Federal 
German Government with a view to reaching a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

Dr. Lindt said he was particularly happy to be able 
to report that the World Refugee Year has given a new 
impetus to special refugee resettlement schemes. 

The Belgian World Refugee Year Committee has 
adopted as its aim the settlement of some 3,000 refu- 
gees now in camps in Austria, Greece and Italy. In 
addition, a Belgian voluntary agency will assume re- 
sponsibility for the care of forty aged refugees, mainly 
from the Far East, who will be resettled in Belgium. 

The interest shown in the Latin American countries 
during recent times marks a new step forward in the 
collective efforts to solve refugee problems. 
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This refugee in Greece was enabled to start a small shop and become self-supporting through a grant from UNHCR. 










Though many Latin American countries find them- 
selves at a stage in their process of economic develop- 
ment where they are confronted with varied and diffi- 
cult economic and social programs, they have shown 
an attitude of open and keen collaboration by their 
willingness to consider measures to ratify the 1951 
convention and to liberalize the criteria for the recep- 
tion of refugees. Some of these countries are considering 
also the contribution which refugee manpower could 
make to their long-term economic needs. 

The Brazilian Government has announced, as a 
World Refugee Year gesture, that it will admit, in addi- 
tion to other refugees, 700 refugees of European origin 
from the Far East. The President of Mexico has agreed 
to admit during World Refugee Year twenty-five refu- 
gee families of skilled workers. The Government of 
Uruguay has offered one hundred visas for Hungarian 
refugees as a contribution to World Refugee Year. 

The World Refugee Year Committee in France has 
undertaken to try and clear the camps of Syros and 
Lavrion in Greece. Admissions to France under this 
scheme will total 110 persons. 

Canada has agreed to waive normal immigration re- 
quirements and admit a substantial number of refugees 
with tuberculosis, together with their families. The 
refugees will be brought to Canada and treated in sana- 
toria at Canada’s expense; a family unable to support 
itself while a member receives treatment will be given 
maintenance. 

The Netherlands aims to close two refugee camps in 
Germany which currently house more than 800 refugees. 

The Prime Minister of New Zealand announced on 
September 25 that, as a special gesture during World 
Refugee Year, the Government had agreed to admit an 
additional fifty handicapped refugees. Thirty families 
will be received from European countries and twenty 
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European refugees from the Far East. Moreover, twenty 
handicapped refugee families were admitted to New 
Zealand earlier this year. 

The Government of the United Kingdom in July 
this year approved the admission of a total of 210 
refugees. From the Far East, under this scheme, will 
come ten aged refugees; from Europe, at least fifty 
single men and women with curable diseases, including 


tuberculosis, and some 150 persons in families with one 
handicapped member in each. 

These, said Dr. Lindt, are the first results of World 
Refugee Year with regard to special resettlement 
schemes, yet the need for more projects continues. 

In expressing the hope that governments would give 
favorable consideration to refugees when planning their 
immigration programs, Mr. Lindt said he did not wish 














“For the First Time Speaking with Hope .. .” 


The Secretary-General made the 
following statement to the Com- 
mittee on November 4: 


The Committee will recall that 
the General Assembly in resolution 
1285 (XIII) requested the Secre- 
tary-General to assist in the promo- 
tion of a World Refugee Year. At 
this stage of the deliberations of the 
Third Committee, I would like now 
to report briefly on the progress 
thus far made. 


Broadly, assistance has _ been 
given in three stages. First, staff 
had to be provided, bearing in 
mind the express intention of the 
Assembly that no new or large ad- 
ministrative machinery be created. 
Accordingly, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the Secretary- 
General was designated to serve 
as my special representative for the 
World Refugee Year. To work with 
him a small group was assembled, 
primarily from the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees, 
UNRWA and the Office of Public 
Information. At the same time, a 
small budget for the operation was 
established. 


There followed contacts with 
delegations at Headquarters and 
with governments in their respec- 
tive capitals in order to acquaint 
them more fully with the aims of 
the Refugee Year. This has for the 
most part been completed, but it 
is likely that to some extent re- 
newed contacts will be of assistance. 


Concurrently with the activities 
just mentioned, information has 
been provided to governments, and 
through them and national com- 
mittees to non-governmental organ- 
izations and private persons as well. 
There is now available a series of 
pamphlets on a purely humani- 
tarian basis dealing with the world 
refugee problem as a whole and 
with various special phases and 
problems. There is also a newsletter 
of progress in the various countries. 
In addition, films and television and 








radio programs have been produced. 
More will shortly appear. 

In the introduction to the an- 
nual report to the General Assem- 
bly of the Secretary-General, I said 
that the World Refugee Year had 
begun auspiciously. As of today, 
sixty-five countries or territories, 
participating in this endeavor, have 
indicated formally that they will 
make some special effort on behalf 
of refugees. In over forty of these, 
national committees have been or 
are being formed, very often under 
the patronage of the Head of State. 
Seventy international non-govern- 
mental organizations are also par- 
ticipating through a special com- 
mittee set up in Geneva. 

Targets for additional financial 
contributions to all. refugee pro- 
grams, whether within the United 
Nations mandate or not, that have 
been announced by governments, 
national committees and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations represent 
quite an impressive amount. If 
these targets were met, it would be 
possible to solve refugee problems 
that have been with us far too long 
owing to lack of funds, and would 
make it possible as well greatly to 
improve the lot of many other 
refugees. But the total contributions 
paid toward this target at present 
amount only to a little more than 
the equivalent of $3 million, two 
thirds of which has come from one 
country. These contributions are 
mostly from governments. It is true 
that the fund-raising campaigns of 
the national committees and of vol- 
untary agencies will not be com- 
pleted until the middle of next 
year. In several countries these 
campaigns are most active. They 
will undoubtedly be fruitful. But 
the greatest part of this effort is 
yet to be done. 

The needs of the refugees are 
well known. So is also what could 
be accomplished for them through 
the World Refugee Year. For his 
part, the High Commissioner in 
his speech of November 2 has out- 








lined the requirements for the refu- 
gees in his mandate and described 
what could be done with additional 
funds and in other ways. We all 
know the realism of the High Com- 
missioner. For the first time he was 
able to speak with hope. 


At a date still to be scheduled, 
probably sometime in November, 
the General Assembly will meet in 
ad hoc committee of the whole 
where pledges and contributions 
will be announced for the two refu- 
gee programs—those of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency. It has 
been suggested that on this occasion 
governments participating in the 
World Refugee Year might an- 
nounce or confirm not only their 
financial contributions to UNHCR 
and UNRWA, but also describe their 
countries’ participation in other 
ways in the World Refugee Year, 
whether on behalf of refugees of 
direct concern to the United Na- 
tions or other refugees. For ex- 
ample, this might include, along 
lines already followed by some 
countries in this debate, a descrip- 
tion of programs of information: 
plans for the ratification of the 
1951 Convention, action with re- 
gard to immigration legislation or 
regulations, targets that have been 
set by national committees and any 
other of the many ways in which 
it is possible to help refugees, in 
consonance with the Assembly’s 
resolution on the World Refugee 
Year. 


On October 6, the President of 
the General Assembly in a state- 
ment to the plenary pointed out 
that, however encouraging its begin- 
ning, the success of the Year was 
by no means assured. May I recall 
to you his own words: “In launch- 
ing the World Refugee Year we, 
the General Assembly, gave a new 
hope to millions of refugees around 
the world. It is our task to fulfil 
that promise.” 
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to give the impression that any such measures should 
be regarded as acts of charity. To emphasize this point, 
he told the Committee about a refugee of European 
origin who was born in the Far East in 1913. He en- 
listed and fought in World War II, spent five and a 
half years in a prisoner-of-war camp and in refugee 
camps in Europe until he could emigrate to Australia. 
He had academic qualifications but first had to be con- 
tent to accept manual labor to support his wife and 
four children. But today he is a professor at an Austra- 
lian university, lecturing in histology and embryology, 
and is on his way to establishing an international repu- 
tation in his own field. 

The amount needed for the camp-clearance program, 
including the fund for special handicapped cases, for 
the period 1959/1960 is $5,690,000. An amount of 
over $2,500,000 is at present available if account is 
taken not only of payments but also of pledges and 
promises. A further amount of approximately $3,150,- 
000 is needed as early as possible in 1960 to assure 
the financing of the program. 

There are at present more than 90,000 non-settled 
refugees living outside camps in various European 
countries, Dr. Lindt told the Committee. A few thou- 
sand refugees in this category live also in the Near and 
Middle East. In view of the overall shortage of funds, 
and since priority in the provision of assistance has been 
given to the clearance of camps and to the resettlement 
of refugees of European origin now in the Far East, 
the means available to finance permanent solutions for 
refugees outside camps have been limited. Nevertheless, 
as of June 30, 1959, the UNREF program had benefitted 
some 27,000 refugees outside camps, of whom nearly 
20,000 have been firmly settled. The latter figure in- 
cludes 7,871 refugees from the Far East. 

Resettlement of out-of-camp refugees is being con- 
tinued under the new programs for 1959 and 1960. An 
allocation of $700,000 was approved by the Executive 
Committee for 1959 and various projects, concentrated 
on the handicapped refugees, have been put into opera- 
tion within the limit of available funds. The 1960 allo- 
cation within the planning target of $6 million amounts 
to $1,550,000. With the prospect of completing the 
camp-clearance program and possibly the Far Eastern 



























program by the end of next year, and with the expecta- 
tion of a higher total of contributions in 1960 as a re- 
sult of World Refugee Year, it is possible to look for- 
ward to a more substantial attack on the problem of 
non-settled refugees out of camps. 

Concerning the overall financial position of all the 
programs carried out by his office, Dr. Lindt said that, 
during the first ten months of this year, a total of con- 
tributions in cash and in kind amounting to $5,700,000 
was paid, pledged or promised, of which $5,100,000 
are being contributed by forty-two governments. Fifteen 
of these governments are making first contributions. 

Of this total amount, approximately $4 million was 
contributed for the current 1959 programs, approxi- 
mately $1,040,000 for the relief program for refugees 
trom Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia, and the balance 
of some $650,000 to various special programs. 

The target of $4,700,000 set by the Executive Com- 
mittee for the current 1959 program has not yet been 
reached. However, taking into account miscellaneous 
income and internal transfers, some $4,350,000 is avail- 
able for these programs. This makes it necessary to 
obtain before 1960 an additional $350,000, which 
should include $100,000 from governments in order to 
obtain the release of amounts conditionally pledged. 

In resolution 1167 (XII) the General Assembly 
authorized him to encourage arrangements for contribu- 
tions designed to provide assistance to Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong. Up to now nearly $10,000 had been 
received for this purpose, including $6,000 contributed 
in 1959 on the occasion of World Refugee Year. On 
the other hand, three major contributions have been 
announced by governments on the occasion of World 
Refugee Year. The United Kingdom will make a con- 
tribution of some $200,000 and the United States 
Government will make a similar contribution mainly 
for the establishment of a community centre in the 
Wong Tai Sin settlement area. At the second session 
of the Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s 
Program, the United States representative announced 
that his Government had allocated a further $80,000 
for use by the voluntary agencies for aid to Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong. Several voluntary agencies 
have also announced special contributions of their own. 


Assistance by Nations Reviewed in Assembly 


ee received the report of the United Nations 

High Commissioner for Refugees and listened to 
his verbal explanation of the work being done, the 
Assembly’s Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee debated the problems and afterwards ap- 
proved three draft resolutions. Among other things, 
these would authorize the High Commissioner to use 
his good offices in the transmission of contributions 
designed to aid refugees who do not come within the 
competence of the United Nations; would recommend 
that the High Commissioner continue his efforts on 
behalf of refugees from Algeria and Tunisia, pending 
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their return home; and would request the Secretary- 
General to continue his efforts to assist in the promotion 
of the World Refugee Year. These drafts were approved 
by the Assembly in plenary meeting on November 20, 
respectively, by the following votes: 66 to 0, with 12 
abstentions; 74 to 0, with 3 abstentions; and 63 to 9, 
with 5 abstentions. (Texts of these resolutions appear 
on page 90.) 

Mrs. Alexandra Mantzoulinos, of Greece, paid a 
tribute to Dr. Lindt, the High Commissioner, and his 

(Continued on page 70) 
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to Delay Decision on Future 


“THE people of the Northern Cameroons trust territory 

flocked to the polls on November 7 to vote in a 
United Nations-supervised plebiscite. The plebiscite, 
designed to determine the wishes of the people as to 
their political future, had been recommended by the 
General Assembly in agreement with the administering 
authority—the United Kingdom. (See the REVIEW for 
April 1959.) 

Registered electors were asked to vote on the follow- 
ing alternatives: (1) Do you wish the Northern Came- 
roons to be a part of the Northern Region of Nigeria 
when the Federation of Nigeria becomes independent? 
(Nigeria is due to attain its independence on October 1, 
1960.) Or, (2) Are you in favor of deciding the future 
of the Northern Cameroons at a later date? 

The complete but unofficial returns showed a ma- 
jority of the voters in favor of the second alternative. 
The counting of ballots revealed a total of 70,401 in 
favor of delaying a decision on the territory’s future, 
and 42,797 in favor of linking up with the Northern 
Region of Nigeria, with which the Northern Cameroons 
has been administered. The figures remain to be checked 
before becoming official. 


Northern Cameroons Votes 


The plebiscite was supervised by a United Nations 
Commissioner, Dr. Djalal Abdoh, of Iran, who was 
assisted by a corps of United Nations observers. Dr. 
Abdoh will now submit a report on the conduct and 
results of the plebiscite in time for the appraisal of the 
General Assembly before adjourning its current session. 


A Rugged Land 


The Northern Cameroons, the slightly larger segment 
of the Cameroons under British administration, covers 
an area of about 17,500 square miles — or slightly 
larger than Denmark. The region embraces some of the 
most picturesque and rugged terrain in the world. It 
includes a formidable frontier escarpment, and a long 
line of rocky peaks rising in some parts to more than 
four thousand feet. There are few roads worthy of the 
name and communications are difficult throughout the 
area. Parts of the country are baked hard in the dry 
season but widely flooded in the rainy periods, from 
June to September. 

The 762,000 people of the region comprise many 
different tribal groupings, most prominent of which are 












A completed “tapki” (reservoir) near Bama, in the Northern Cameroons. 
Similar artificial reservoirs are proving very successful in the region. 
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the Fulani, Kunari, Hausa and the Nupe. All formerly 
ruling tribes, they have long been adherents of Islam. 
There are also the so-called pagan tribes whose belief 
in a Supreme Being is combined with forms of animism 
and ancestor worship. Guinea corn is the principal 
crop and is a staple in the local diet. In recent years 
schemes for the improvement of the quality of the 
grain as well as the increase of its yield have been 
developed. Notably, the clay flats of Dikwa, in the 
northernmost reaches of the territory, have been me- 
chanically flooded, allowing a dry-season cereal to be 
produced. Cotton and groundnuts have also been 
developed for export. Cattle is also grazed. 

The organization and conduct of the plebiscite were 
carried out by the administering authority, who had 
appointed Sir John Dring as Plebiscite Administrator. 
Sir John acted in the same capacity in 1956 in the 
British Togoland plebiscite, first of its kind ever held 
in a trust territory. 


In Remote Areas 

More than three hundred polling stations were set 
up, in widely scattered areas. Some were in remote and 
barely accessible villages. In the weeks preceding poll- 
ing day the people received many explanations of the 
purpose of the plebiscite and the issues involved. 
Notices were posted in villages. Films and loudspeakers 
were also widely used to familiarize the people with 
the object of the plebiscite. 

The electorate, most of which cannot read or write, 
were asked to put their ballot papers in one of two 
colored boxes, placed in the polling booths concealed 
from public gaze. If a voter wished his country to join 
Northern Nigeria next year, he placed his ballot paper 
in a white box; if he wished to postpone consideration 
of the question to a later date, he placed his ballot in 
an orange-colored box. 


Heavy Poll 

The United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner and his 
team of observers carried out the widest possible 
coverage of the region in supervising the plebiscite. 
On polling day itself Dr. Abdoh made an extensive tour 
of polling centres in districts with the largest number of 
registered voters. Everywhere he found a heavy turnout 
of voters. Many tribespeople arrived at the polling 
stations soon after daybreak. Some rode to the polls on 
horseback but most people travelled by foot along the 
dusty trails to the villages where straw-covered polling 
booths were set up. 

A striking feature of the plebiscite was, indeed, the 
size of the vote, reflecting the keen interest of the 
Cameroonians in the political issues involved. It was 
estimated that about 87 per cent of the territory’s 
129,550 eligible voters cast their ballots. 


Conduct of Plebiscite Commended 

Before leaving the territory on his return to New 
York, Dr. Abdoh issued a statement in which he 
warmly commended the organization and general con- 
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duct of the plebiscite. He expressed particular apprecia- 
tion for “the exemplary manner” in which the people 
had conducted themselves. 

Dr. Abdoh declared: “It is for me a source of great 
personal satisfaction to have been associated in a 
supervisory capacity on behalf of the United Nations in 
the popular consultation, the result of which I will now 
report to the Trusteeship Council and, through it, to 
the General Assembly. During the three weeks that my 
staff and I were in the territory, we have travelled 
extensively, met with the people and their leaders, 
observed the arrangements for the plebiscite and super- 
vised the voting on polling day, as well as the counting 
of the ballots. 

“On the basis of my personal observation and that 
of my observers and staff, I can state with satisfaction 
that the plebiscite was organized and conducted by the 
administering authority with efficiency, impartiality and 
in accordance with the laws and regulations promul- 
gated for this purpose. 

“The people of the Northern Cameroons have freely 
expressed their wishes. It is now for the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to assess the results of 
the plebiscite and take such decisions as it may deem 
appropriate. 

“Members of my staff, the observers and I have 
received attentions and courtesies that are impossible to 
acknowledge individually. I wish on this opportunity to 
thank everyone and to assure them that we will not 
forget our happy sojourn in this part of West Africa.” 
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Dr. Djalal Abdoh, United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, chats 
with civil service trainees at the Institute of Administration in Zaria. 













HE General Assembly has invited the Union of 

South Africa to enter into negotiations with the 
United Nations “with a view to placing” the mandated 
territory of South West Africa under the International 
Trusteeship System. In taking this step, the Assembly, 
on November 17, noted “with grave concern” that the 
administration of the former German colony has been 
conducted “increasingly in a manner contrary to the 
mandate, the Charter of the United Nations, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, the advisory 
opinions of the International Court of Justice and the 
resolutions of the General Assembly.” 

The Assembly’s recommendation, one of a series 
made on South West Africa, contained a request to the 
Union Government to formulate proposals for con- 
sideration by the Assembly next year, which would 
enable the territory “to be administered in accordance 
with the principles and purposes of the mandate, the 
supervisory functions being exercised by the United 
Nations according to the terms and intent of the 
Charter.” 

A recent statement expressing South Africa’s readi- 
ness to enter into discussions with the United Nations 
on the issue was also noted in the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion, which was endorsed by 55 votes to 5 with 11 
abstentions. The resolution (see page 90 for text) 
followed nearly three weeks of debate on South West 
Africa in the Assembly’s Fourth Committee, delibera- 
tions in which South Africa participated for the first 
time in some years. The resolution, originally sponsored 
by 23 powers, also recorded approval of the report of 
the Assembly’s Committee on South West Africa, and 
commended it to the “urgent attention” of the Union 
Government. 

In an allied recommendation the Assembly reiterated 
twelve previous resolutions for placing South West 
Africa under trusteeship and reaffirmed that this was 
“the normal way of modifying the international status 
of the territory.” This resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 56 to 1, with 13 abstentions. 

Five other recommendations dealing with other 
phases of the South West Africa question were also 
endorsed by the Assembly. (See page 69 for details.) 


The Background 

The question of South West Africa’s international 
status has been a matter of concern to the United 
Nations since 1946 when the issue was first brought 
before the General Assembly. The former German 
colony is the only remaining mandated territory—all 
other mandates have become independent states or 
have been placed under the trusteeship system. 

At successive sessions the General Assembly has 
invited the Union Government to place South West 
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Assembly Invites Negotiati 


Africa under trusteeship. In 1949 the Assembly sought 
an advisory opinion from the International Court on 
the question of the territory’s status. The Court in 1950 
stated that the Union Government continues to have 
international obligations regarding the territory, in 
accordance with the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the mandate for the territory; that the functions of 
supervision over the Union’s administration should be 
exercised by the United Nations, to which reports and 
petitions should be submitted; and that the Union, 
acting alone, is not competent to modify the territory’s 
international status, such competence resting with the 
Union acting with the consent of the United Nations. 


Until 1953 ad hoc committees set up by the Assem- 
bly had held negotiations with the Union Government 
in efforts to conclude an agreement providing for the 
implementation of the Court’s advisory opinion. The 
Union Government, however, had not accepted the 
advisory opinion. It maintained that the mandate had 
lapsed and that, while it continued to administer South 
West Africa “in the spirit of the trust” which it had 
originally accepted, it had, as a result of the League’s 
demise, no other international obligations toward the 
territory. 


In order to find a solution which would remove the 
question from the United Nations, the Union Govern- 
ment said it was prepared to enter into new arrange- 
ments with France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the three remaining Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. It was unwilling to submit reports on 
its administration of South West Africa and petitions 
from the territory to the United Nations. 


In November 1953 the Assembly established the 
Committee on South West Africa—now a nine-member 
organ—to function “until such time as an agreement is 
reached between the United Nations and the Union of 
South Africa.” Under its terms of reference, the Com- 
mittee was empowered to examine information and 
petitions relating to South West Africa, whether or not 
the Union Government submitted annual reports and 
transmitted petitions. The Assembly also authorized the 
Committee to continue negotiations with the Union of 
South Africa in order to implement fully the advisory 
opinion of the International Court regarding the ques- 
tion. The Union Government has, meanwhile, declined 
to cooperate with the Committee on South West Africa 
in any way. 


Racial Segregation Reported 


In its sixth annual report to the Assembly the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa said it was “particularly 
disturbed” by the Union Government’s emphasis on 
its determination to continue enforcing a policy of 
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racial segregation. The Committee, in its report (see 
the Review for September 1959) was also concerned 
over the Union Government’s plans for the mass re- 
moval of “native” inhabitants to provide space for 
expanding European settlements in the territory and by 
the repeated statements of the ultimate aim to annex 
the territory into the Union. 

In summation, the Committee found that, after 
almost four decades of administration of that territory 
under the international Mandates System, “the Union of 
South Africa has failed and continues to fail to carry 
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With a 900-mile-long coastline South West Africa covers an area of 317,725 square miles, much of it desert plateau. 
Some of the world’s richest diamond fields are located in the Namib Desert, a coastal Strip traversing the country. 


out the obligation it undertook to promote to the 
utmost the material and moral well-being and the social 
progress of the inhabitants of the territory.” 

Also before the General Assembly was a brief report 
by the United Nations Good Offices Committee on 
South West Africa, an organ set up by the Assembly 
in 1957. This body was then asked to discuss with the 
Union Government “a basis for an agreement which 
would continue to accord to the territory of South 
West Africa an international status.” This Committee 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Assembly Calls for Respect 






for the Fundamental Human Rights 


of the Tibetan People 


A! TER two days of debate on the question of Tibet, 

the General Assembly on October 21 affirmed its 
belief “that respect for the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations and of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is essential for the evolution of a peace- 
ful world order based on the rule of law” and called for 
“respect for the fundamental human rights of the 
Tibetan people and for their distinctive cultural and 
religious life.” 

In the preamble to a resolution which had been 
jointly sponsored by Ireland and the Federation of 
Malaya and which was adopted by 45 votes to 9, with 
26 abstentions, the Assembly pointed out that it was 
mindful “of the distinctive cultural and religious 
heritage of the people of Tibet and of the autonomy 
which they have traditionally enjoyed” and was 


“gravely concerned” at reports, including official state- 


ments of the Dalai Lama, that fundamental human 
rights had been forcibly denied the Tibetan people. It 
deplored the effect of these events in “embittering 
relations between peoples at a time when earnest and 
positive efforts are being made by responsible leaders 
to reduce tension and improve international relations.” 

(The text of the resolution and the roll-call vote will 
be found on pages 89 and 90.) 

The question of Tibet had been placed on the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s agenda at the instigation of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and Ireland. In General Committee the 
item was recommended for inclusion on the agenda by 
11 votes to 5, with 4 abstentions, on October 9, and on 
October 12 the Assembly accepted the item by 43 votes 
to 11, with 25 abstentions. 

A total of thirty delegations spoke on the question 
during the Assembly debate, and five delegations which 
had not participated took the opportunity to explain 
their votes after the jointly-sponsored resolution had 
been adopted. 

Much of the debate centered around conditions in 
Tibet, now and in the past. Among the delegates who 
expressed the view that the human rights of the Tibetan 
people were being suppressed by the Peop!e’s Republic 
of China were those representing Australia, China, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, the Federation of Malaya, Ireland, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Spain, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Venezuela, 
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many of whom cited statements of the Dalai Lama and 
the International Commission of Jurists to support their 
argument that the life, liberty and security of the 
Tibetans were being violated. 

This view was contradicted by Albania, Bulgaria, the 
Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, the Ukrainian SSR and the USSR, which 
argued that the report of the International Commission 
of Jurists was based exclusively on statements of the 
Dalai Lama and said that social and economic improve- 
ments in Tibet had been introduced, and were being 
introduced, by the People’s Republic of China in an 
effort to change the “feudalistic” society in which 
peasants were kept in “slavery” by a small minority of 
landlords. Statements by the Panchen Lama saying that 
this was a forward movement which would not be 
altered by “the fuss” raised in the United Nations by 
“imperialist elements” were quoted by the Eastern 
European delegates. 


Status of Tibet 


Another main point of issue was the status of Tibet. 
The Eastern European members maintained that Tibet 
is an integral part of China and that the adoption by 
the Assembly of any resolution on Tibet would there- 
fore be illegal as, in their opinion, it would violate 
Article 2(7) of the United Nations Charter which 
provides that nothing in the Charter “shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state.” 

Other representatives, while not necessarily agreeing 
that Tibet is an integral part of China, expressed the 
view that there is an element of doubt in the determina- 
tion of the status and autonomy of the region. Among 
the members which expressed doubts on the competence 
of the United Nations in this matter and which therefore 
abstained from voting were Belgium, Ethiopia, France, 
Spain, the Union of South Africa and the United 
Kingdom. 

Different interpretations of Article 2(7) were given 
by delegates from China, Cuba, the United States and 
Venezuela. The Cuban representative held the view that 
the question of human rights is not a matter which falls 
exclusively within domestic jurisdiction. The United 
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States representative said that the General Assembly is 
competent, in the light of the Charter and precedents, 
to express a view on “serious violations of human 
rights” and to appeal for the observance of liberty. 
China thought that the article should not be ignored or 
violated but that interpretation should be “liberal”; and 
Venezuela stated that although the article precludes 
intervention in domestic matters, it does not preclude 
an expression of moral condemnation when a violation 
of human rights has occurred. 

These views and others were disputed by delegates 
who based their arguments squarely on the wording of 
Article 2(7). 

Another major subject of discussion was whether an 
Assembly debate would be beneficial or harmful. Dele- 
gates from the Eastern European countries contended 
that the “illegal” debate would aggravate the cold war. 
Others, while not necessarily considering the debate to 
be illegal, supported the view that it would serve no 
good purpose. The representative of Ethiopia thought 
“the time is not opportune to discuss questions which 
have no other practical value than to raise the some- 
what relaxed tension”; the delegate from Nepal sug- 
gested that, as the People’s Republic of China was not 
present, the debate was against the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter, “which is to ensure fair play and 
justice”; and the absence of the People’s Republic of 
China, in Finland’s view, made the discussion “one- 
sided and purposeless.” 

Among delegations answering these arguments were 
those from Ecuador, Spain and the United States who 
suggested that the “influential voice” raised by the 
Assembly would serve a useful purpose. The co-spon- 
sors of the resolution expressed similar views. 

In the course of his address, the representative of El 
Salvador suggested that the Assembly should not limit 
itself to a “cautious” resolution but should set up a 
committee to study all the documents and facts and 
“get into Tibet” if possible. 

The debate was opened by the representatives of the 
Federation of Malaya and Ireland, who explained their 
reasons for bringing the question before the Assembly 
and who answered arguments advanced against holding 
a debate. 

Dato’ Dr. Ismail bin Dato’ Abdul Rahman, of the 
Federation of Malaya, explained three main aspects of 
his country’s position. He said the Federation was 
concerned only with the grave issue of the violation of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms and had no 
desire to turn the item into a controversial political 
issue prejudicing efforts now being made to improve 
international tension. His country, he added, was “act- 
ing entirely on our own initiative and in pursuance of 
our own independent foreign policy and not, as some 
delegations have baselessly alleged, at the machinations 
of other powers.” Such allegations, he remarked, were 
“most insulting to our people and to our foreign policy.” 
His delegation also considered that Article 2(7) had 
no relevance to the draft resolution because any prob- 
lem involving violation of human rights and “which 
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might have far-reaching effects of increasing inter- 
national tension cannot be regarded as exclusively an 
internal problem.” 

Dr. Ismail believed that statements by the Dalai 
Lama, and supported by the International Commission 
of Jurists “in no uncertain terms,” constituted prima 
facie evidence of brutal repression in Tibet and syste- 
matic violation of the fundamental human rights and 
of the civil and religious freedoms of the Tibetan 
people. 

The Malayan representative argued that the fact that 
the People’s Republic of China was not represented in 
the United Nations did not constitute a justifiable 
ground for the Assembly “to turn a blind eye to what 
has taken place.” Dr. Ismail said that, in the absence 
of an agreed covenant on human rights, the 1948 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights might not have 
binding force; nevertheless, the People’s Republic of 
China was a subscriber to the Bandung Declaration and 
had declared its full support for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human rights. 

Dr. Ismail said that if the General Assembly chose to 
ignore the events in Tibet, its silence on the matter 
could only be interpreted to mean connivance in the 
infringement of the very principles which it is pledged 
to uphold. On the other hand, a pronouncement made 
by the Assembly would “be heard in all corners of the 
world as the pronouncement of mankind.” 

Frank Aiken, Foreign Minister of Ireland, supported 
the arguments of Dr. Ismail and declared that the 
resolution sponsored by the two countries represented 
“the minimum assertion of international morality below 
which the Assembly cannot fall without being untrue to 
the principles to which we are pledged.” 

Mr. Aiken also took exception to accusations that 
Ireland and the Federation of Malaya were acting as 
agents and tools of another country in sponsoring the 
resolution and suggested that such allegations no doubt 
stemmed from the “understandable difficulty in finding 
reasons to justify Peiping’s action in Tibet.” 

Mr. Aiken pointed out that the sympathy of the 
Irish people with the victims of imperialism was noth- 
ing new, and he recalled a speech which he had made 
to his parliamentary constituents in Ireland six months 
previously in which he condemned the actions in Tibet 
and broached the matter of bringing the question before 
the United Nations. 


Complex History 


Concerning the argument that Tibet had once legally 
been part of the Chinese Empire and that therefore it 
was improper for the Assembly to discuss the “present 
oppression of the Tibetan people,” Mr. Aiken said that 
his delegation could not claim to speak with authority 
on the “complex question of the history of the inter- 
national status of Tibet,” but the whole world knew 
that “the Tibetans are a distinct people by race, by 
language, by culture and by religious organization” and 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Walter Nash 


New Zealand’s Prime Minister 


Speaks in Three Committees 


The Right Honorable Walter Nash, C.H., P.C., M.P. 
for Hutt, became Prime Minister of New Zealand on 
November 30, 1957. A member of the House of 
Representatives since 1929, Mr. Nash has rendered 
distinguished service to his country in both domestic 
and foreign affairs. In the closing stages of the Second 
World War and the following years, Mr. Nash repre- 
sented New Zealand at many international conferences 
on world cooperation. He was elected President of the 
International Labor Organization conference at Phila- 
delphia in 1944 and led the New Zealand delegation at 
the International Monetary Conference at Bretton 
Woods. He represented his country from the inception 
of the talks which led to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade at Geneva in 1947. In 1958, Mr. 
Nash led the New Zealand delegation to the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly. 
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HE Prime Minister of New Zealand, Walter Nash, 
participated in debates on October 29 and 30 and 
November 2 in the Political and Security, the Trustee- 
ship and the Economic and Financial Committees of 
the General Assembly. Mr. Nash expressed a preference 
for the United Kingdom disarmament program while 
welcoming the Soviet Union’s call for total disarma- 
ment. He praised the progress made by the African 
trust territories during the past decade and detailed the 
advance toward statehood of Western Samoa, the trust 
territory of which New Zealand is the administering 
authority. As for the economic outlook, that generally is 
hopeful, Mr. Nash said, and he urged wealthier nations 
to concentrate on the problem of underdevelopment. 


Disarmament 


Mr. Nash called, as he had last year, for a separate 
agreement on the discontinuance of nuclear tests under 
effective international control and supervision. Negotia- 
tions have resulted in important progress, Mr. Nash 
said, and they must continue, for the conclusion seems 
inescapable that if agreement cannot be secured in this 
limited though vital issue, comprehensive measures of 
disarmament will remain a distant prospect. 

Comparing the two disarmament programs outlined 
by Mr. Lloyd of the United Kingdom and Mr. Khrush- 
chev of the USSR, Mr. Nash said that the United 
Kingdom plan, with its carefully balanced stages of 
disarmament, represents a realistic approach to the goal 
of total disarmament. He welcomed the Soviet Union’s 
statement on controls as an indication that the very real 
differences on the question of control may at last have 
been reduced to the point where further negotiations 
can yield positive results. Mr. Khrushchev’s plan for 
total disarmament in four years, he observed, left some 
questions to be answered: How is peace to be main- 
tained? What machinery will be needed to settle inter- 
national differences? 

Noting that Ireland had made another proposal with 
the idea of preventing the further spread of nuclear- 
weapons testing and nuclear capability, Mr. Nash stated 
that New Zealand views the objective with sympathy. 

He welcomed the establishment of the ten-power 
disarmament committee as a forum in which negotia- 
tions can be resumed among the four powers upon 
whose agreement progress in disarmament must depend, 
and as a small body in which practical negotiation can 
be effectively pursued. 

But the ultimate responsibility for disarmament is in 
the United Nations, which should be effectively repre- 
sented at the meetings and to which the conferees should 
report fully and regularly, he emphasized. Among the 
Disarmament Commission’s most important tasks will 
be the formulation of measures to provide for the 
wider application of agreements reached in the ten- 
power committee. 

The smaller powers do not, Mr. Nash asserted, 
depend on the force of their defending agencies to keep 
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“I have lived for 77 years. I can remember 74 of 
them. There has never been a year when there was 
not some trouble. Yet I believe that the world of 
man has made real and measurable progress. 
There has never been a period in history when 
man has been more free than he is today, free from 
hunger, even though there is the qualification 
about some of the Southeast Asian countries and 
others that ought to be helped to a greater extent 
by some of us that are better off in the Western 
world. 

“Within my own lifetime I have seen profound 
changes in economic and social conditions, ac- 
companied or perhaps followed by equivalent 
changes in social thinking. Standards of life— 
political, social and economic—now taken for 
granted in many western countries would once, 
less than fifty years ago, scarcely have been imag- 
ined. Conversely, conditions once taken for 
granted would not now be tolerated. Progress has, 
I believe, been made, subject to qualifications 
and periodic reversions toward barbarism.” 


WALTER NASH, October 30, 1959. 











them in existence. The major agency that defends the 
small powers in their world today is the United Nations, 
which is still the most powerful agency for peace in the 
world and for disarmament, Mr. Nash declared. 


Great Progress in Trust Areas 


In his statement in the Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee, Mr. Nash recalled that at the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945 New Zealand had been one of the 
states which had most strongly emphasized the im- 
portance of the principle of international accountability 
embodied in the trusteeship system. In addition to its 
special concern over Western Samoa, which it admini- 
stered, New Zealand was keenly interested in the future 
of all the trust territories, not only because of its 
membership in the Trusteeship Council but also because 
of its feelings of friendship and sympathy for the peo- 
ples of Africa and the Pacific area. 

Great progress had been made by the African trust 
territories during the past decade, a development to 
which the trusteeship system had made a substantial 
contribution. Congratulations were due to the United 
Nations, the Trusteeship Council and the peoples of 
the territories concerned. The administering authorities 
were also to be congratulated on the great achievement. 

Mr. Nash then pointed out that by the end of 1960 
all but two of the African trust territories would have 
attained independence or would be on the point of 
doing so. As far as those two were concerned, he 
understood that the Belgian Government expected 
shortly to make an important policy statement on the 
future political and constitutional development of 
Ruanda-Urundi, while the United Kingdom had recently 
announced that the date for general elections in 
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Tanganyika, to be held on a new basis, had been 
advanced. It was fitting that a territory like Tanganyika 
should provide an example of harmonious development 
on a basis which promised to be truly non-racial. 


Western Samoa’s Advance 

Mr. Nash then gave details of Western Samoa’s 
advance toward statehood. Cabinet government had 
been established in the territory, and on September 29 
the Legislative Assembly elected Fiame Mata’afa, a 
great Samoan chief, as Prime Minister. The eight 
ministers he had recommended had been appointed to 
his cabinet. Broadly speaking, constitutional machinery 
for the future independent state had been set up, sub- 
ject to whatever modifications might result from the 
constitution to be drafted in 1960. 

New Zealand would continue to assist the people of 
Western Samoa—if they so desired—after the attain- 
ment of independence in 1961. Mr. Nash underlined 
the strong bonds of friendship between New Zealand 
and Western Samoa. He said: “The Samoans are 
brothers to New Zealand’s own Maori people, a branch 
of that great Polynesian people—once the Vikings of 
the Pacific—who, whether they live in Samoa, Tonga, 
the Cook Islands, Tokelaus, French Oceania, the State 
of Hawaii or New Zealand, have always won the respect 
and affection of those who know them. 

“ . . The Polynesians have already made a great 
contribution to the heritage of mankind. This contribu- 
tion will be yet greater in the future.” 


Problem of Underdevelopment 

In the Economic and Financial Committee, Mr. Nash 
said he was sympathetic with the Secretary-General’s 
suggestion that the work of the Economic and Social 
Council might be organized in such a way as to permit 
the searching examination of key policy issues. He also 
supported short special meetings at the ministerial level. 
In carrying out their development plans, the less- 
developed countries must necessarily rely primarily on 
the efforts of their own labor, Mr. Nash declared. But 
their most urgent need, apart from improved trade 
opportunities, is for a greater flow of capital and 
technical services so that they can increase their food 
production and their investment in agriculture and 
industry. New Zealand will do its utmost to help. 

Excessively protectionist policies of some industrial- 
ized countries are a cause of concern, Mr. Nash said. 
The less-developed countries, if they are to develop 
successfully, must be able to sell the products of their 
own industries at fair and reasonable prices. The 
present scale of protection of agricultural and mineral 
production in Europe and North America is, from the 
monetary standpoint, an international anachronism and, 
from the standpoint of commercial relations, an un- 
necessary impediment to the freer flow of word trade. 

Generally speaking, world economic conditions are 
good, and prospects are hopeful, Mr. Nash said, and 
he hoped that the wealthier countries would now lift 
their eyes to the problem of underdevelopment. 
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The Red Queen’s Race 


by R. M. MACDONNELL 


Secretary-General, International Civil Aviation Organization 


Ronald Macalister Macdonnell, the author of this 
article, is the recently appointed Secretary-General of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization. He is a 
former Canadian civil servant and diplomat who served 
his country for twenty-five years. He entered the De- 
partment of External Affairs in 1934 as Third Secretary 
and advanced to Deputy Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. He served in Ottawa, Washington, 
Moscow, Prague and Paris and as Canadian Ambas- 
sador to the United Arab Republic and concurrently 


Minister to Lebanon. 


He attended the International Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence in Chicago in 1944; assisted in the establishment 
of the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation in 1945; supervised policy work in civil aviation 
in the Canadian Department of External Affairs 1952- 
57; and attended the tenth session of the ICAO Assem- 
bly in 1956, during most of which he headed his delega- 
tion. In 1954 he set up the Canadian part of the Inter- 
national Supervisory Commissions in Cambodia and 
Viet-Nam as first Canadian Commissioner. 
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» Lewis Carroll’s Through the Looking Glass, the 

Red Queen tells Alice: “Here, you see, it takes all 
the running you can do to keep in the same place. If 
you want to get somewhere else, you must run at least 
twice as fast as that!” 

Those of us who are concerned with the provision of 
the air navigation services and facilities necessary for 
safe and regular flight can well sympathize with the Red 
Queen. During the decade and a half since the end of 
the war, air transport has developed into a major means 
of world communication, and we have never quite 
managed to keep up. Just after the war’s end the 
Douglas DC-3, a twenty-one-seater twin-engined and 
unpressurized aircraft, which cruises at less than two 
hundred miles per hour, was the airlines’ workhorse. 
Its younger sister, the DC-4, also unpressurized and 
with a cruising speed of 220 miles per hour, provided 
long-range transportation. From this point on there 
were rapid changes in the aircraft used in passenger 
services. In a few short years came the DC-6 and DC-7, 
the Lockheed Constellation and Super-Constellation, 
the Convair and the Viscount. These new aircraft fea- 
tured both passenger comfort and longer range. With 
them the air route network spread out, covering more 
and more of the globe. This year, airlines will carry 
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Introduction of new types of aircraft means new problems 
for the airline concerned. Conversion training for even 
the most experienced pilots is essential as radically new 
aircraft are brought into operation around the world. 


Jets travelling round the globe at speeds of one mile every fifteen 
seconds need longer runways, and existing airfields must often 
be modified to accommodate them. Runways of eight, nine and 
ten thousand feet are common sights at international airfields. 


Airline personnel are called on to handle every pos- 
sible kind of freight. The injunction “Careful Handling” 


takes on special significance in the case of the live 
lobsters handled by the crewman in this photograph. 


100 million passengers, five times as many as they 
carried a dozen years ago. 

For the International Civil Aviation Organization 
and its seventy-four member nations, this development 
has necessitated planning ground networks, establishing 
standards of safety and performance and supplying fa- 
cilities and services, both in areas of technical com- 
petency and in areas where the technology necessary 
for modern aviation is thus far deficient. The new air- 
craft required airports with longer and stronger run- 
ways. They flew through areas where the weather ob- 
servation network was insufficient or non-existent; they 
also flew at altitudes where upper-air weather observa- 
tions became necessary. Increasing traffic crowded the 
air space and made it necessary to devise new tech- 
niques of air traffic control, techniques requiring better 
navigation aids and better communications, both be- 
tween aircraft and the ground and between the various 
air traffic control points. Above all came the need for 
trained men—for air and ground crews, pilots and radio 
operators, air traffic controllers, mechanics, meteor- 
ologists, operations officers and a host of others. 

In general, the increased level of safety in air travel 
reflects the effectiveness with which these problems have 
been handled: in 1945, for example, the number of 
fatalities per hundred million passenger miles was 4.9, 
while last year it was down to 1.1. Many nations have 
met their needs themselves, using ICAO international 
standards and procedures as guides; many others have 
been helped, particularly in the training of personnel, 
by ICAO technical missions operating under the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
In the world’s eight flying regions, IcAo regional meet- 
ings have designated some fifty thousand individual air 
navigation facilities and services as necessary, and 
relatively few serious deficiencies now exist. 

The difficulty is, of course, that aeronautical tech- 
nology won’t stand still long enough for us really to 
catch up. We’ve done all the running we can do, to 
paraphrase the Red Queen, and we are still in the 
same place — just slightly behind the development of 
the airplane. An example of this is the introduction of 
the new, big jet aircraft, for which Icao began planning 
back in 1956. These fly at altitudes of up to eight miles, 
at speeds of up to very high fractions of the speed of 
sound itself. They have very large appetites, both for 
passengers and for fuel: two Boeing intercontinental 
jets can carry more passengers across the Atlantic each 
week than can the Queen Elizabeth, and in doing so 
will use far more fuel. 

Because of their large fuel use, particularly at low 
altitudes, jets must have many services that piston- 
engined aircraft do not require. For one thing, 
they must get better terminal weather forecasts, so that 
they will not descend from their cruising heights to find 
that the airports at which they were to land are closed 
in by weather; on take-off they must be cleared for im- 
mediate climb, and this poses air traffic control prob- 
lems. There are many other control problems as well. 
For example, jets must be fitted into a sky already 
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crowded with slower-moving planes. Because of their 
speed, they need larger control areas so that they do 
not have to be passed from one area control centre to 
another too often. They need better communications. 
They need far more and far better upper-air weather 
forecasts, including such details as the location of the 
shifting jet streams, streams of high-velocity air in the 
upper atmosphere whose hundreds-of-miles-per-hour 
velocities can appreciably help or delay any aircraft 
which passes through them. Finally, of course, the 
large jets will make greater demands on runway length 
and strength and on other airport facilities. 


There is little doubt, from the point of view of the 
government official or the airline technician, if not from 
the point of view of the passenger, that the Comet, the 
Caravelle, the Boeing 707 and the DC-8 have all come 
along at least several years too soon. Some 600 jet- 
propelled aircraft are on order or in service on the 
world’s air routes, involving in equipment cost several 
billions of dollars. In many cases these aircraft are re- 
placing relatively new piston-engined equipment which 
could normally be expected to remain in efficient air- 
line service for at least another five years. This rapid 
technological obsolescence is produced, of course, by 
airline apprehensions that it will be impossible to get 
public acceptance of these earlier types once competing 
airlines are operating jet liners. 


Realizing the need for a sense of urgency in dealing 
with jet requirements, the Assembly of 1cao decided 
this summer that the most rewarding method by which 
the technical needs of jets might be met was through 
what is termed joint financing. This is an arrangement 
by which governments whose airlines make use of a 
certain facility join together to pay the costs when 
otherwise this facility could not be operated—either be- 
cause it needs to be located in an area of undetermined 
sovereignty or because the country in which it would 
be located cannot afford the cost or cannot supply the 
trained personnel. Joint financing agreements through 
ICAO are responsible for the maintenance of nine float- 
ing weather stations in the North Atlantic and meteor- 
ological, traffic control, communications and naviga- 
tion aid stations in Iceland, Greenland and the Faeroe 
Islands. Another joint financing arrangement is respon- 
sible for work now under way on a telephone cable 
which will connect traffic control stations in New- 
foundland, Greenland, Iceland and Scotland. 

At the present time ICAo is attempting to determine 
just which major deficiencies could be removed by joint 
financing methods. When the 1cao Council has com- 
pleted this determination, it will call either one or more 
conferences of the contracting states concerned with a 
view to reaching agreement on specific cases which can 
be solved in this way. This will not relieve each country 
of its fundamental obligation, as recorded in the Con- 
vention on International Civil Aviation, which is ICAO’s 
charter, to supply and maintain those air navigation 
facilities which are necessary in its own territories; on 
the other hand, it does recognize the fact that certain 
countries are just not able financially or technically to 
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provide all the facilities that the jets need, and that 
cooperative international effort is the most promising 
solution in such cases. 

Up to this point, I have described the circumstances 
which have forced Icao to run as fast as it could just 
to stay where it was. I come now to a case where we 
intend to take the Red Queen’s advice and to run twice 
as fast as we can so that we can get somewhere else. 
This is the problem posed by supersonic airliners, craft 
that will fly in the neighborhood of 2000 miles per 
hour—Europe to America in two hours, half way 
around the world in less than half a day. With present- 
day knowledge, aircraft manufacturers estimate that 
they could deliver these supersonic aircraft only five or 
six years from the time they receive their first orders, 
This possibility gave serious concern to the delegates 
to the twelfth session of the 1cao Assembly this sum- 
mer. They therefore called on IcAo to begin a pre- 
liminary study into the prospects for the development 
of supersonic civil aircraft. This study, to be completed 
by the end of September 1960, is to assess “the chief 
probable technical, economic and social consequences.” 
It will consider the effects on the investment and 
amortization problems of governments, airlines and air- 
port authorities and will also include a broad assess- 
ment of the noise, land use and other social problems 
likely to arise from the introduction of supersonic air- 
craft in the period up to 1970. We have already begun 
our work on this study. Discussions with aircraft de- 
signers have given us some indication of the size, char- 
acteristics and performance the supersonic aircraft are 
likely to have. Our next step, now under way, is a 
questionnaire to our member states concerning the 
probable economic, social and technical implications 
of introducing supersonic aircraft into service. 

The intent of this study is to be helpful to all con- 
cerned with civil aviation. We hope it will help the 
industry to design aircraft suitable for the airlines and 
not requiring more of governments in the way of serv- 
ices and facilities than they can manage. We hope, too, 
that it will help both 1cAo and ICAo’s member govern- 
ments to plan more wisely and to plan in time for the 
introduction of what is the inevitable next step in the 
development of the airplane as a carrier of men and 
goods. We also hope to make the transition to this new 
series of aircraft less painful than the transition to the 
subsonic jets has been. 


It is interesting to observe that Tennyson wrote 
Locksley Hall in 1842. A century later his vision of the 
world and all the wonder that would be, including 

“. . . the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of 

magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 

costly bales” 
was still unfulfilled. But the heavens have been increas- 
ingly filled with commerce during the few years from 
1942 to 1959. We at IcaAo will now look into aviation’s 
future, although not as far as Tennyson did, seeking 
the wonder that will be—foreseeing the difficulties and 
finding, I am confident, their solutions. 
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General Assembly Asks France 


to Abandon Proposed Nuclear Test 


HE General Assembly on November 20 asked 
France to call off its proposed nuclear tests in the 
Sahara. 

Its resolution, based on a draft sponsored by twenty- 
two Asian and African nations, expressed “grave con- 
cern” over the experiment and requested France to give 
it up. 

The resolution was presented by the First (Political 
and Security) Committee, which had adopted the 
amended twenty-two-nation draft on November 12 by a 
roll-call vote of 46 to 26, with 10 abstentions—two 
votes short of the two-thirds majority required for 
General Assembly approval. In the Assembly, however 
—where the vote was 51 to 16, with 15 abstentions— 
the resolution received the required two-thirds majority. 

The representatives voted on the resolution in plenary 
meeting after two preambular paragraphs recommended 
by the First Committee were dropped, having failed to 
obtain the required two-thirds majority in a separate 
vote. 


"Totally Unacceptable to France” 


Jules Moch, of France, told the Assembly that the 
resolution was “totally unacceptable” to his country. 
He called it “scientifically incorrect,” “odious” and 
“deliberately offensive.” Mr. Moch questioned the state- 
ments of Asian and African delegates that the test would 
increase the danger of atomic fallout in Africa or else- 
where. France has taken elaborate precautions against 
radiation danger and is convinced that no risk is 
involved, he declared. 

Mr. Moch warned the Assembly that endorsing the 
African-Asian resolution would give rise in France “to 
a profound feeling of disaffection toward this Organiza- 
tion.” He implied that nothing the Assembly might do 
would restrain France from her atomic program. An 
Assembly resolution, Mr. Moch asserted, is “not binding 
in international law.” He called upon all delegates who 
had voted against the resolution in the First Committee 
to vote against it in the General Assembly as a mark 
of friendship to France. 

Addressing the Swedish representative, who had 
stated his delegation’s intention to abstain, Mr. Moch 
declared that if Sweden did not find the resolution 
acceptable, she should vote against it instead of repeat- 
ing Pontius Pilate’s gesture. He listed a number of 
reasons why the resolution should not get a two-thirds 
vote in the Assembly. 

Mr. Moch said that the Rapporteur of the First 
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Committee had presented the resolution in a way that 
was “somewhat oriented” in terms of the traditional 
objectivity of rapporteurs. This text stood by itself, he 
said, “without discreet support from the Rapporteur.” 

Regarding some delegates’ remarks that the French 
tests might hamper the talks being held in Geneva, 
Mr. Moch said that he would not allow his country to 
be made a scapegoat; results would be determined by 
the nuclear powers’ interests. Should the talks fail— 
and he hoped they would succeed—it would not be be- 
cause of the French tests. And should the powers re- 
sume testing, as they may, it would not be because of 
the French tests either, the French representative said. 

France, Mr. Moch asserted, remains faithful to the 
cause of general disarmament, but “universal, not 
unilateral.” 

Early in the discussion, Dr. Carlos Maria Velasquez, 
of Uruguay, explained that his delegation could not 
support the resolution because it cast doubt on France’s 
right to conduct such tests and was not in accordance 
with the scientific data which the French representative 
had presented. 

Moreover, he stated, the resolution discriminated 
against one power; his delegation would have preferred 
the “conciliatory” wording submitted by five Latin 
American delegations in the First Committee. 

Rickard Sandler, of Sweden, also said that his dele- 
gation would have welcomed an opportunity to vote for 
a more moderately worded resolution such as the Latin 
American amendment. He had also favored the draft 
which Italy, Peru and the United Kingdom had sub- 
mitted in the Committee. 

David Ormsby-Gore pointed out that the United 
Kingdom, in common with many other delegations, saw 
objections to the resolution, as it was in some respects 
inaccurate and misleading. The suggestion of risks is 
not borne out by British experience, he said; the resolu- 
tion was “indeed misconceived.” 

Ahmed Taibi Benhima, of Morocco, whose Govern- 
ment had requested that the question of the French 
tests be included in the Assembly’s agenda, said that he 
was pained to hear the representative of France call the 
resolution “odious.” The resolution, he said, “expresses 
the apprehensions of a whole continent.” 

Under the right of reply, Dr. Mohieddine Fekini, of 
Libya, Rapporteur of the Committee, said that he had 
no intention of commenting on the French representa- 
tive’s “inflammatory declarations” and would say only 


(Continued on page 76) 
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United Nations Day festival at Tula, Mexico. 


United Nations Day 1959 


6 bes fourteenth anniversary of the United Nations was 

observed throughout the world in eighty-two member 
countries on United Nations Day, October 24. In a statement 
on that day Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold described 
the Organization as an instrument added to the classical tools 
of governments in their work for peace which at the same 
time symbolizes and stands for moral and ideological aspira- 
tions guiding its activities but also transcending them. 


The blue and white United Nations flag flies over Venice. 


In Bangkok, one of several Mexican trees sent to 
Thailand by the International Women’s Club of Mexico 
is planted during Unites Nations Day celebrations 
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A Burmese dancer performs in front of the national flag — - oe 
and the United Nations flag at Rangoon City Hall. Pe 
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The United Nations flag is raised at the start of 
Colombian celebrations taking place in Bogota. 


Moscow, Geneva and New York were linked in a worldwide broadcast as leading musicians took part in a United Nations 
Day concert. In the performance in the General Assembly Hall (below) the New York Philharmonic, directed by the 
Brazilian conducter, Eleazar de Carvalho, French pianist Robert Casadesus and soloists Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, of 
Austria, Maureen Forrester, of Canada, Jan Peerce, of the United States, and Kim Borg, of Finland, took part. 
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United Nations Prizes 


to Encourage Intensified 


International Cancer Research 


6 bes General Assembly has decided to institute United 

Nations prizes in the next four years to stimulate 
research into the cause and cure of cancerous diseases. 
A resolution to this effect was adopted on November 
20 by a vote of 68 to none, with 13 abstentions. 

The original proposal was made by the Byelorussian 
SSR whose draft resolution was amended in the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee by the 
United States and Colombia and by Afghanistan, Cey- 
lon, Greece, Iceland, India, Ireland, Mexico and the 
Philippines. The revised resolution was approved by 
the Committee on November 11 by a vote of 60 in 
favor, none against and fifteen abstentions. 

It emphasizes the desire of all mankind to eliminate 
widespread cancerous diseases and the United Nations’ 
wish to encourage further scientific efforts to discover 
the cause and cure. Thus it institutes United Nations 
prizes of the total value of $100,000 to be awarded for 
the most outstanding scientific work in the causes and 
control of cancerous diseases and requests the Secre- 
tary-General to arrange for the awarding of the prizes 
during the next four years on the recommendation of 
the World Health Organization. The award will be 
renewed periodically “as long as it is considered neces- 
sary.” 

The resolution invites WHO to consider what further 
steps may be taken to encourage further research and 
to seek the full support and scientific advice of the 
International Union Against Cancer. Finally, it requests 
WHO to inform the United Nations as soon as possible 
of the progress achieved in the control of cancerous 


diseases. 


No Dissenting Opinion 

Although forty-four representatives spoke during the 
Committee debate, none expressed a dissenting opinion 
as to the desirability of international action. There were 
no questions raised by any representative as to the 
advisability of attempting to crystallize and encourage 
research. What exercised the minds of the speakers was 
whether it might be an “insult” to WHO for the Assem- 
bly to act in the name of the United Nations or whether 
the matter was one for WHO to institute and act upon— 
especially since WHO is doing such an excellent job of 
disease control, as several representatives emphasized. 
Also there were some expressions of opinion as to the 
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exact wording of the resolution (see page 92 for the 
text), and the question was raised as to whether it 
might be better to award scholarships rather than 
prizes, since the former would enable research work to 
be done with financial support. 

In an explanatory memorandum submitted with the 
request to have the subject placed on the agenda of the 
Assembly as an additional item of the fourteenth regular 
session, the Byelorussian delegation pointed out that a 
clarification of the different forms of cancerous disease 
and a study of the characteristics of the disease in dif- 
ferent countries would be of tremendous importance, 
as would a study of the relationship between the pre- 
valence of particular types of the disease in relation to 
geographical, climatic, occupational and other factors. 

“There is no question,” said the memorandum, “that 
the. problem of cancer control is one of the most 
important problems of world medical science. The 
eradication of cancer as a fatal and widespread disease 
of man is one of mankind’s most important tasks.” 

It also pointed out that Article 13 of the Charter 
lays upon the General Assembly a direct responsibility 
to initiate studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of promoting international cooperation in the 
field of health, among others. 

Introducing the resolution, K. V. Kiselev, of the 
Byelorussian SSR, pointed out that, despite the efforts 
of generations of scientists, the causes of cancerous 
diseases are still unknown and no effective methods of 
treatment have been found. The mortality rate for 
cancerous disease has risen from 64 per 100,000 in 
1900 to 147 per 100,000 in 1955, and at present 
approximately five million of the world’s inhabitants 
are suffering from one form of cancer or another. 
Statistics provided by a United States research associa- 
tion showed that in the United States the annual death 
rate from cancer exceeds 200,000 and that that figure 
is increasing by three per cent every year. 

He also pointed out that there is good reason for the 
concern of Japanese scientists over the dangers of 
atomic radiation: some 290,000 are suffering in varying 
degrees from radiation disease resulting from the bomb- 
ings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and mortality from 
cancer is twenty per cent higher among the survivors 
of the bombings than among other patients. 

A most important means of shedding light on the 
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The Norwegian-Dutch Joint Establishment for Nuclear Energy 
Research (known as JENER) at Kjeller, near Oslo, produces, 
among other things, radioactive isotopes for medcial research 
purposes. Picture shows patient at the Radium Hospital, Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research, in Oslo, receiving isotope treatment. 


causes of cancerous diseases, he believed, is a study of 
their characteristics by countries, and one of the im- 
portant tasks of the new science of medical geography 
would be to prepare maps showing the distribution of 
cancer throughout the world and to carry out regional 
studies. The fight against cancer, therefore, called for 
joint efforts on the part of scientists of all countries. 

While agreeing that action taken to control cancer 
should be encouraged, Marcel Bouquin, of France, 
thought that the awarding of prizes was, perhaps, not 
the best way to encourage the efforts of scientists, most 
of whom placed devotion to science far above honor 
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and fortune. It might be better, he said, to use the 
money represented by the awards for the purchase of 
equipment or the provision of fellowships. 

Thinking along similar lines, Jamil M. Baroody, of 
Saudi Arabia, suggested that the award of scholarships 
might also be considered. 

Rodolphe L. Coigney, of the World Health Organi- 
zation, who had been asked to express his opinion on 
certain points raised in the debate, said that WHO had 
confined its work on cancer mainly to the granting of 
fellowships for advanced study abroad and to the prepar- 
ation of statistical studies. International programs had 
for the most part been concerned with the coordination 
of local statistical studies. It was now generally recog- 
nized, he said, that coordinated research in different 
parts of the world, international teamwork and a more 
efficient exchange of information were required to fill 
essential gaps in knowledge, and wHo had developed 
effective methods of coordination and assistance. 

Mrs. Mary P. Lord, of the United States, pointed 
out that in the United States $120 million was being 
devoted to cancer research in the current year. In her 
view neither the Economic and Social Council nor the 
General Assembly ought to make recommendations to 
WHO of the type contained in the draft resolution unless 
that agency were failing to carry out its responsibilities, 
which was certainly not the case. Also, she said, the 
draft resolution implied that present international efforts 
were inadequate: in effect, it proposed separate action 
outside WHO, which amounted to a vote of no con- 
fidence in WHO. 

While E. Harremoes, of Denmark, felt it was very 
important that special action should be taken against 
cancer, he said there was no certainty that scientists 
would be encouraged by the existence of United Na- 
tions prizes. Arguments that prize money would aid a 
scientist did not take into account the fact that he had 
to do his work before he received the prize. Moreover, 
he said, the true scientist does not work in order to 
win a prize; and he is not inspired by knowledge that 
a prize is available. If the General Assembly was going 
to spend money, it should do so in a way that would 
ensure results. 

Kalman C. Mezey, of Colombia, said that his delega- 
tion was in agreement in principle with the Byelorussian 
draft resolution but had certain reservations with re- 
spect to the text. It did not take sufficient account of 
the fact that throughout the world the etiology, patho- 
physiology and treatment of cancer were the subject of 
vigorous study and that highly promising results had 
already been achieved. Those results had, in most cases, 
been obtained in large, well-equipped institutions and 
were the outcome of team work. There were also many 
medical researchers working independently, with scant 
resources. They were the people most in need of finan- 
cial support and should be kept in mind if the United 
Nations decided to award prizes. 

Peter Mod, of Hungary, said that no one could deny 
the direct relation between nuclear tests and cancer. A 
French army doctor had recently stated that each mega- 
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ton of fissile material that was exploded produced a 
thousand cases of cancer. As fifty megatons had now 
been exploded, 50,000 new cases of cancer had been 
caused over the last decade. A doctor at Harvard Uni- 
versity had calculated that 25,000 children had been 
born deformed and that between 25,000 and 100,000 
persons had developed leukemia and osteoma as a 
direct consequence of the nuclear explosions which had 
occurred before 1957. Another United States doctor, 
who had won the Nobel Prize for his research, esti- 
mated that the strontium 90 dispersed as a result of 
nuclear tests produced 8,000 cases of leukemia and 
1,600 cases of osteosarcoma a year. Many other ex- 
amples could be cited, but what he had said was 
enough to prove the urgency of concerted action 
against cancer, which must necessarily go hand in hand 
with the movement to end nuclear testing. 

Remarking that, since 21,500 Canadians had died of 
cancer during the last year, Canada was very aware of 
the problem, Mrs. Alene Holt said she was not sure 
that prizes would prove a great stimulus to research; 
what scientists needed was permanent financial aid. No 
one could even start on research without many years 
of basic training, and she wondered whether $100,000 
which the Byelorussian delegation proposed might not 
be better employed if paid out in scholarships. 

On the other hand, Branko Karapandza, of Yugo- 
slavia, thought that the establishment of prizes would 
be a positive measure and a modest recognition of the 
services which scientists rendered to humanity. As that, 
however, would not be enough in itself to stimulate re- 
search, he thought that other measures should be taken 
without delay. Regarding the feelings of some repre- 
sentatives relative to the role of WHO in the proposal, 
Dr. Karapandza said that as the membership of the As- 
sembly and of WHO were almost identical, the Assembly 
could certainly adopt a position of principle on an im- 
portant question and recommend that one of the sub- 
sidiary bodies of the United Nations give the question 
further study and take specific action called for. 

The delegation of India, said Mohan Sinha Mehta, 
felt that it would not be wise to fix a definite date for 
the award of the initial prizes since a vital discovery 
might be made before 1962, but there was a possibility 
of no important achievement in the next four or five 
years. Similarly, it was felt preferable not to fix the 
number of prize winners or the amount of the prizes so 
far in advance, since the amounts would depend on the 
value of the research carried out and could be fixed in 
an equitable manner only by experts. Agreement with 
the views of India regarding the amount of the prizes 
was voiced by Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philippines. 

Miss Minerva Bernardino, of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, voicing her country’s vital interest in cancer re- 
search, said that in order to support the work of the 
Cancer Institute, the Dominican Cancer League was 
collecting funds from the public, and the Government 
was issuing stamps with a surcharge. Furthermore, one 
month out of every year was designated “cancer 
month.” 
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Assembly Exprespee 
Over Racial Polg S 





O* October 30 the Special Political Committee again 

took up the question of racial conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policy of apartheid of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa. This topic 
has been discussed at each General Assembly session 
since 1952, and the Assembly has in that period passed 
seven resolutions on the subject. 

On November 10—after debate at sixteen meetings, 
during which fifty representatives spoke—the Commit- 
tee approved a draft resolution submitted by thirty-six 
nations. (See page 91 for the text.) 

Approved by the Assembly itself in plenary meeting 
on November 17 by a vote of 62 to 3, with 7 absten- 
tions, this resolution notes with concern that the policy 
of apartheid is still being pursued. After expressing the 
Assembly’s opposition to the continuance or preserva- 
tion of racial discrimination in any part of the world, 
it solemnly calls on all member states to bring their 
policies into conformity with their obligations under the 
Charter to observe human rights and fundamental free- 
doms; expresses deep regret and concern that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa has not yet re- 
sponded to appeals by the Assembly for it to reconsider 
its governmental policies which impair the rights of ra- 
cial groups; and appeals to all member states to use 
their best endeavors, as appropriate, to achieve the pur- 
poses of the resolution. 

The vote in the Special Political Committee on this 
resolution was 67 in favor, 3 against (France, Portugal 
and the United Kingdom) and 7 abstentions—Austra- 
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Representatives voting on apartheid question in C ommittee. 





Peep Regret, Concern’ 


& South Africa 


lia, Belgium, Canada, the Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, the Netherlands and Spain. 

The thirty-six nations which jointly sponsored the 
resolution were Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Ceylon, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Ethiopia, the Federation of 
Malaya, Ghana, Guatemala, Guinea, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, the Philippines, Sweden, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
the United Arab Republic, Uruguay, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. 

The delegations which voted against or abstained de- 
clared that their governments were opposed to racial 
discrimination but felt that the question of apartheid 
was a matter of South Africa’s domestic policy and, 
therefore, outside the competence of the United Na- 
tions—a point which had been made by E. H. Louw, 
Minister of External Affairs for the Union of South 
Africa, when he spoke in the Assembly’s general debate 
earlier. When the Special Political Committee began to 
debate the subject, the South African delegation left 
and took no part in the proceedings. 

Many delegates spoke strongly on the subject. For 
instance, A. Quaison-Sackey, of Ghana, declared that 
if the Union of South Africa continued to pursue “its 
own ostrich policy of separatism,” the white minority 
would receive its due measure of justice when the great 
and terrible day of judgment arrived. 

Leén Maria Guerrero, of the Philippines, declared 
that government policies which accentuated or sought 
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to preserve racial discrimination were prejudicial to in- 
ternational harmony. If the threat to peace did not 
seem immediate, it was nonetheless real, and he won- 
dered whether the Union of South Africa realized what 
the effect might be of creating Bantu reserves—islands 
of poor Africans in a rich European sea—or realized 
where the reactions of resentful or envious Africans 
might eventually lead. The danger to peace inherent in 
the apartheid policy was no light matter, he added. 
There had been wars of religion or independence in the | 
past, but none was so frightful as a racial war would 
be. A religious man could be satisfied by being allowed 
to worship in his own way, or a nationalist by giving 
his country independence, but racial feeling was a deep 
current which, once loosed, would be difficult to stem. 

It was doubly unfortunate, he said, that, at a time 
when such hopeful developments had taken place in 
other regions of Africa, the Union of South Africa 
should seek to maintain a policy of apartheid in a con- 
tinent soon to consist entirely of sovereign African 
states ruled by African governments responsive to the 
will and emotions of African people. 

Several delegates referred to the Bantu Education 
Act of 1953 and the Act for the Promotion of Self- 
Government recently passed by the Union Government 
and declared that those laws restricted the freedoms of 
Africans. Mr. Quaison-Sackey said the Education Act 
did not give Bantu parents power to control their own 
schools, as claimed. In fact, he declared, it gave no 
independence at all, since it gave the Minister of Native 
Affairs unlimited power to determine the nature and 
power of Bantu education. Also during the current year 
the Extension of University Education Act prohibited 
non-whites from attending universities other than those 
established for their own racial group. And, he added, 
the climax of apartheid had been reached recently with 
the passing of the Act for the Promotion of Self-Gov- 
ernment. That, it had been contended, would help 
Bantu territories along the road to self-government, but 
a Commissioner-General was to be appointed on such 
conditions as the Governor-General might determine 
and would hold office at the pleasure of the Governor- 
General. The Union of South Africa was trying to put 
into operation a policy of complete separation of the 
races—a policy that had failed elsewhere in the world. 
He urged the Union Government to take heed of world 
opinion as expressed in various resolutions by a num- 
ber of international bodies. 


Expressing similar views, Mr. Guerrero said that the 
whole new system of apartheid had been described by 
the former Chief Justice of the Union as a return to 
tribalism. While it was not for the members of the 
United Nations to pass judgment on the moral and po- 
litical issues of a country’s domestic affairs, it was their 
duty to make another appeal for conformity to the 
principles and purposes of the Charter. 

Ahmed Talaat, of the United Arab Republic, de- 
clared that the principle of respect for human rights 
was gaining ground constantly, and the concept of ra- 
cial superiority was quite out of date. He reiterated 
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that the policy of apartheid had been recognized by 
church leaders in the Union of South Africa as a doc- 
trine of white supremacy and privilege, seeking to main- 
tain Africans in a permanent state of subservience. The 
Archbishop of Cape Town had objected to it as funda- 
mentally anti-Christian and self-destructive. 


Policy of Fear 


That the origin of apartheid was to be found in co- 
lonialism was a point advanced by Carlos Urrutia 
Aparicio, of Guatemala, who also held that the Union 
Government’s policy had an economic and political 
base. The European minority in South Africa feared 
that the other seventy per cent of the population, the 
non-whites, would one day absorb the white population, 
he said, and that was why the Africans were refused 
equal rights. He quoted the Archbishop of Durban as 
saying that integration, the only solution, would one 
day come about, despite politicians. Similarly, the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town had declared that the Church 
would have no alternative but to resist the interference 
of the Government. The Guatemalan delegation, he 
added, could not say whether there was a danger that 
the policy of racial supremacy might contaminate other 
parts of Africa or whether the “defrauded Africans” 
might one day rise up and take the law into their own 
hands. It could, however, emphasize the devastating 
implications of the problem and urge all concerned to 
display the utmost judgment and good will. 


The social and economic aspects of apartheid were 
emphasized by F. N. Gryaznov, of the Byelorussian 
SSR, who stated that the Africans’ wages were four or 
five times lower than those of the white population; 
Africans were not protected by labor laws and could 
not organize trade unions; also, they were denied the 
elementary political rights and freedoms. Although 
world public opinion had denounced apartheid, the 
Union Government was continuing to strengthen and 
increase its racial discriminatory practices, he insisted. 


Taieb Slim, of Tunisia, referred to the Union of 
South Africa’s “pathological fears of non-white domina- 
tion,” while Nong Kimny, of Cambodia, declared that 
wisdom counselled that the legitimate aspirations of the 
non-white people of South Africa should be recognized 
“before they gathered overwhelming momentum.” 


C. Abayomi Cassell, of Liberia, likewise echoed fear 
of the ultimate results of the policy of apartheid. The 
deplorable lot of the non-white people of the Union, 
who were not even entitled to freedom of movement, 
he said, might one day lead to a revolution of “unimag- 
inable consequences” which must be averted, despite 
the blindness of the country’s leading circles. He em- 
phasized that his statement was not made out of poli- 
tics or selfish motives; the question was vital to the peo- 
ples of Africa, who wished to prevent that evil doc- 
trine from spreading to other parts of the continent. 
The risk was very real. 


Similarly, M. S. A. Baig, of Pakistan, alleged that 
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the legislative system of the Union was designed to 
channel the bulk of the indigenous population into ag- 
riculture and manual work to provide cheap labor; and 
that the newly promulgated Native Laws Amendment 
Act prohibited indigenous inhabitants, on pain of fine 
or imprisonment, from attending religious service in a 
church outside their native area. He also declared that 
it was most deplorable that the government of a coun- 
try with such abundant human and economic resources 
and with so much to contribute to the enrichment of 
the world should pursue a policy which was clearly 
contrary to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations and which might lead to a national calamity. 


The United Nations, which was the mouthpiece of 
the human conscience, said Frederick H. Boland, of 
Ireland, could not, on the pretext of respecting do- 
mestic jurisdiction, remain silent in a situation such as 
that maintained in the Union of South Africa. The 
policy of apartheid he described as politically unwise, 
contrary to the Charter and morally wrong. 


Jacek Machowski, of Poland, in the course of a 
similar speech remarked that the “pseudo-scientific ar- 
guments” to which the South African minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs had resorted (in the General Assembly’s 
opening debate) to justify the policy of apartheid had 
convinced nobody. He regretted that the Union Gov- 
ernment’s representatives had refused to take part in 
the Committee’s discussions, since such participation 
might have made it easier to find a solution to the 
problem. 


Ancient Civilizations 


A point made by Emile Jossis Lapian, of Indonesia, 
was that, despite severe penalties, demonstrations 
against the policy of apartheid were growing increas- 
ingly frequent because the non-white peoples of the 
Union had before them the examples of their brothers 
and sisters in Africa who were achieving independence 
and knew that they had the support of the majority of 
the world’s population. He said that the champions of 
apartheid would do well to keep in mind how ancient 
the non-European civilizations were that were now 
achieving their rebirth. 


George Macovescu, of Romania, after speaking with 
concern about the policy of apartheid, stated that the 
Union Government’s stubborn refusal to place the 
mandated territory of South West Africa under United 
Nations trusteeship was dictated by its determination 
to keep that territory under the apartheid system and 
was another indication of its attitude toward its com- 
mitments under the Charter. 


Other representatives spoke in similar vein. Many 
emphasized their regret that the matter had had to be 
brought up again after six successive years and pointed 
out that their main concern was that the Government 
of the Union was resisting its obligations under the 
Charter and that the policy of apartheid was a real 
threat to peace. 
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The United Nations 
and Narcotic Drugs 


“The problem of narcotic drugs is in no sense a problem confined to 


one continent or civilization. 


“In themselves narcotic drugs are neither dangerous nor harmful. 
Indispensable to modern medicine, they are used the world over to alleviate 
pain and restore health. Thus used they bring a great benefit to mankind. 
But abused they cause havoc and misery. The social dangers of drug 


addiction are well known. 


“This dual nature of narcotic drugs has made it necessary to submit 
them to the most stringent international control. This control, functioning 


now under the auspices of the United Nations and expanding rapidly to the 
field of newly discovered synthetic drugs, ensures the limitation of their 
manufacture, trade and consumption to legitimate needs only. 

“This international control and the treaties on which it is based have, 


however, a wider significance than the limited field of narcotic drugs. 
If the principles on which these treaties and this control rest could be 
applied with equal success to wider fields of human endeavor, to other 
kinds of dangerous weapons, peace would be within our reach.” 


(Statement by Trygve Lie, the first Secretary-General 


of the United Nations, in an introduction to the first issue 
of the United Nations Bulletin on Narcotics, October 1949.) 


I" the search for a more pleasurable 
life and for suppression of discom- 
fort and pain, human society discov- 
ered certain substances which were ef- 
fective but which could make people 
emotionally or physically dependent 
upon them, or both, thus enslaving 
human beings without outside coer- 
cion or violence. From time immemo- 
rial, narcotics have been used by all 
classes of people and there is no evi- 
dence that any racial or ethnic group 
is immune to addiction when exposed 
to the drugs. 

Until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the question of narcotic drugs 
was not widely regarded as an inter- 
national problem calling for concerted 
action on a worldwide scale. The trade 
in narcotic substances was viewed as 
a more or less legitimate business and 
the misuse of addiction-producing sub- 
stances—such as opium, coca leaf and 
Indian hemp—was believed to origi- 
nate in deeply-ingrained habits of the 
populations of certain countries. Prior 
to multilateral cooperation in the field 
of narcotics control in the last fifty 
years, several bilateral treaties curbing 
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the imports of narcotics into Far 
Eastern countries were concluded by 
certain powers with political and trade 
interests in the area, but essentially 
the problem was considered a domes- 
tic one, which could be solved within 
the limits of national jurisdiction. 
Developments in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, however, gave 
a new dimension to the problem. First, 
through technological progress, labora- 
tories began producing from opium 
and coca leaves an increasing number 
of alkaloids and their derivatives. Fur- 
ther, expansion of transport and in- 
ternational trade reduced geographical 
distances and natural barriers between 
nations until what originally seemed 
to be a local problem of a few coun- 
tries became a matter of concern to 
the world community as a whole. 
Moreover, the connection of traffic 
in narcotics with misery and crime 
contributed to a growing conviction 
that the sale of drugs could no longer 
be viewed as a regular commercial 
transaction, free from government 
interference. 
Attempts at collective efforts by 


governments to deal with this menace 
to health and social order were backed 
by enlightened public opinion and by 
an interest in self-protection on the 
part of those who became aroused by 
a danger to which they had previously 
thought themselves immune. 


The reasons which led to the estab- 
lishment of a system of universally 
applied control over narcotic drugs 
were humanitarian rather than eco- 
nomic or financial. In the general in- . 
terest of mankind, governments free- 
ly consented to limit their own free- 
dom of action and to give an account 
of their activities in the field of 
narcotic drugs to international organs 
originally created within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations and 
now operating under the United Na- 
tions. 


I. METHODS AND SCOPE OF 
INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS 
CONTROL 


The worldwide control of narcotic 
drugs rests upon eight multilateral 
treaties concluded between 1912 and 
1948. The operation of the interna- 
tional system is based on national con- 
trol by individual states within the 
limits of their jurisdiction. In com- 
pliance with the stipulations of the 
narcotics treaties, the states are bound 
to adopt appropriate legislation, intro- 
duce necessary administrative and en- 
forcement measures and cooperate 
with the international control organs 
as well as with other countries. 

The organs, functioning under the 
auspices of the United Nations, include 
three main bodies: one policy-making 
organ, the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, succeeding the League’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
and Other Dangerous Drugs, which 
was a general organ of control, and 
two specialized administrative organs, 
the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Drug Supervisory Body, 
charged particularly with the super- 
vision of provisions of the narcotics 
treaties dealing with measures of quan- 
titative control (statistics and esti- 
mates). The Commission and the 
Board report to the Economic and 
Social Council. 
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Progressive suppression of opium smoking has been one of the aims of 
various international treaties. Unfortunately in a few remote regions 
opium smoking is still not considered to be socially reprehensible. 
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The Economic and Social Council 
and the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs formulate policies, coordinate 
activities and supervise the implemen- 
tation of international conventions and 
agreements. They also act in an ad- 
visory capacity on various technical 
and medical problems, being assisted 
in the latter by the World Health 
Organization. 

Under the technical assistance pro- 
grams, the United Nations and such 
specialized agencies as the World 
Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization also aid 
governments in coping with their par- 
ticular problems in this field. 

The scheme of international con- 
trol results from the realization of the 
necessity of close association of na- 
tions for the accomplishment of a 
purpose important to each one of 
them. The cooperation of govern- 
ments is essential, for the system can 
function successfully only to the ex- 
tent that governments fulfill their ob- 
ligations under international treaties. 

Governments furnish to the control 
organs the information on which the 
operation of the system depends. They 
maintain an import certificate and ex- 
port authorization system in foreign 
trade, furnish annual reports and texts 
of laws and regulations enacted by 
them to implement the narcotics trea- 
ties; they report seizures of narcotic 
drugs from the illicit traffic and other 
relevant data. They notify the United 
Nations about newly developed sub- 
stances with possible addiction-pro- 
ducing properties and are pledged to 
place under control drugs which are 
found by international control organs 
to have such properties or to be con- 
vertible into drugs having such prop- 
erties. 

Universality has always been the 
goal of narcotics control, for until all 
countries are bound by the conven- 
tions and implement them, illicit traf- 
fickers may operate from the territory 
of non-conforming states, thus pre- 
venting the effective operation of con- 
trol in other countries. 

At present about ninety countries 
are parties to one or more of the con- 
ventions, and thus are participants 
in the control system. Universal ap- 
plication of some control measures 
has been attained, however, by pro- 
visions of the 1925 and 1931 Geneva 
Conventions. 

In particular, the system of esti- 
mates introduced by the 1931 conven- 
tion and administered by the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board and Drug 
Supervisory Body provides for meas- 
ures of quantitative control extending 
throughout the world over states par- 
ties as well as non-parties to this 
treaty. This system is intended to limit 
the narcotics supplies of every coun- 
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try and territory in the world to the 
amounts needed for medical and 
scientific purposes. Every state, party 
or not, is required to furnish its esti- 
mates of narcotics needed for the 
coming year. If it does not send them, 
the Supervisory Body may make the 
estimates itself, on the basis of which 
the maximum amount is computed 
which the country or territory con- 
cerned may import. Though the Super- 
visory Body, in examining the esti- 
mates submitted by governments, does 
not have the power to change them 
unilaterally, it may make inquiries 
with respect both to the estimates as 
a whole and to a particular drug. The 
record shows that the governments 
generally cooperate in furnishing the 
requested explanations, and the Super- 
visory Body can change the estimates 
with the consent of the government 
concerned. Shipments of drugs can 
be made to a state only within the 
limits of the estimates furnished by 
the importing country or made by the 
Supervisory Body. If the Permanent 
Central Opium Board determines that 
the limit of shipments to any country 
has been reached, it will notify the 
exporting states, which are then bound 
not to make any further shipments. 

The Opium Board has another 
means of controlling the quantities of 
narcotics supplies of countries. If it 
finds that a dangerous quantity of 
drugs is accumulating in any country, 
it may recommend that other states 
stop shipments of drugs to that coun- 
try. It may also make this recommen- 
dation if, in comparing the estimates 
and the statistics furnished by govern- 
ments, it finds that a country has 
violated its treaty provisions relating 
to the maximum amount of narcotic 
drugs which it may manufacture or 
import, computed on the basis of the 
estimates. The Board, however, has 
never made such a recommendation. 
Its authority to do so has nevertheless 
been of some advantage in occasional- 
ly influencing governments to com- 
ply more fully with the relevant treaty 
provisions. 

The cooperation of the countries 
manufacturing narcotic drugs is espe- 
cially important in order to ensure the 
implementation of the treaty provi- 
sions concerning the limitation of 
legal narcotics supplies to those re- 
quired for medical and scientific needs. 
Lack of full cooperation of other 
countries does not necessarily impede 
the working of this system of quanti- 
tative control. 

Further, the Board may request any 
state party or not party to the 1925 
and 1931 conventions to explain a 
condition which, in the view of the 
Board, indicates an improper accumu- 
lation of narcotic drugs. 

The import certificate and export 
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authorization system constitutes one 
of the most important institutions of 
international narcotics control. Ac- 
cording to this system, no legitimate 
shipments can be sent from one coun- 
try to another without an import au- 
thorization from the government of 
the receiving country and a corre- 
sponding export authorization from 
the government of the sending coun- 
try. Thus, by controlling the move- 
ments of legal drugs, this provision 
enables detection of any country’s ex- 
ceeding its import maximum. 

The real power behind international 
narcotics control, however, is the 
power of public opinion. The most 
effective means of assuring compliance 
with international obligations accord- 
ing to the terms of the various nar- 
cotics treaties is therefore the weapon 
of publicity. While over-dramatization 
by information media of drug addic- 
tion, illicit traffic and other aspects of 
narcotics control has often been found 
rather harmful to the efforts of na- 
tional and international authorities, 
publicity given to the lack of coopera- 
tion of a government in this sphere 
generally has a salutary effect. Gov- 
ernments and their representatives, 
conscious as they are of their stand- 
ing in the international community 
and among their own citizens, are ex- 
tremely sensitive to any public accusa- 
tion that they have failed to cooperate 
in this social and humanitarian ven- 
ture. Such publicity is provided by 
reports of the organs of international 
control based on information furnished 
by governments (annual reports, laws, 
Statistics, estimates, seizure reports) 
and by discussions in the various 
United Nations bodies. 

As to the kinds of drugs subject to 
the control system, only a _ limited 
number were included in the original 
measures. 

A system of international legisla- 
tion was established in 1931 by which 
new narcotic drugs can be added by 
the decision of an international organ. 
The decision is binding upon all par- 
ties. This mandatory system applied 
originally only to certain derivatives 
of opium and of the coca leaf. A pro- 
tocol adopted on November 19, 1948, 
extended it to all narcotic drugs of 
whatever chemical structure, including 
drugs which are made synthetically. 

The World Health Organization has 
established the Expert Committee on 
Addiction-Producing Drugs to deal 


with the technical problems of nar- 
cotics within its jurisdiction. A deci- 
sion by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs to place a new drug under con- 
trol, based on the World Health Or- 
ganization’s findings, is binding upon 
parties to the 1948 protocol. 





Il. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
OF THE EXISTING SYSTEM OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF 
NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Developments before League 
of Nations 


The Shanghai Opium Commission 


Upon the initiative of the United 
States Government under President 
Theodore Roosevelt, thirteen powers 
with interests in the Far East ap- 
pointed an Opium Commission which 





Police organs have time and again discovered clan- 
destine factories in which heroin, one of the most 
dangerous narcotics, has been manufactured illicitly. 


met at Shanghai in 1909. The dele- 
gates to the Commission had no 
power to draw up or sign any treaty, 
the primary motive for convoking the 
Commission being to discuss the 
international ramifications of the Chi- 
nese opium problem. In spite of the 
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regional character of the meeting, 
however, the members of the Commis- 
sion were already well aware of the 
wider geographical scope of the nar- 
cotics problem in general. Their work 
represents the first attempt to deal 
with the problem on a multilateral 
international scale. 

The Commission passed nine resolu- 
tions dealing with various aspects of 
the opium problem. It urged gradual 
suppression of opium smoking and 
recommended measures intended to 
stop smuggling of narcotics, especially 
by prohibiting their export to terri- 
tories which did not legally admit 
them. Appeal was also made to the 
governments controlling foreign con- 
cessions and settlements in China to 
take various measures to cooperate 
with the government of China. Gov- 
ernments were also strongly urged to 
take drastic steps to control the manu- 
facture and distribution of morphine 
and other derivatives of opium. 

Although the Commission did not 
establish any binding obligations, it 
indicated the direction for future ac- 
tion. 


The Hague Convention of 1912 


This first international narcotics 
convention was concluded at The 
Hague in 1912. It established inter- 
national cooperation in the control of 
narcotic drugs as a matter of inter- 
national law. The principles laid down 
in the opium convention of 1912 have 
remained the basis of international nar- 
cotics control. The convention stipu- 
lated that the production and distri- 
bution of raw opium were to be con- 
trolled by law; that opium smoking 
was to be gradually suppressed; and 
that the manufacture, sale and use of 
manufactured narcotic drugs (i.e. of 
morphine, other opiates and cocaine) 
were to be limited by law exclusively 
to medical and “legitimate” needs; 
manufacturers of and traders in such 
drugs were also subjected to a system 
of permits and recording. 


The League of Nations 

Article 23 of the League of Nations 
Covenant provided that the members 
of the League should “entrust the 
League with the general supervision 
over agreements with regard to. . . the 
traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs.” The first League Assembly 
created an Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Opium and Other Danger- 
ous Drugs to assist and advise the 
League’s Council in these tasks. 
Among other duties, the Committee 
initiated various international legisla- 
tive actions under the auspices of the 
League. 
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The Geneva Convention of 
February 19, 1925 


This convention was a great step 
forward in the control of narcotic 
drugs. Governments were required to 
submit to the newly created Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board annual sta- 
tistics concerning production of opi- 
um and coca leaves, the manufacture, 
consumption and stocks of narcotic 
drugs and quarterly reports on the 
import and export of such drugs, (in- 
cluding opium and coca leaves). It 
also established the system of import 
certificates and export authorizations 
requiring governmental approval of 
each import and export. 

The Permanent Central Opium 
Board was established to supervise the 
statistical system introduced by the 
convention. It was composed of eight 
independent experts serving in their 
personal capacity and not as repre- 
sentatives of their governments. The 
Board was authorized under certain 
conditions to recommend an embargo 
of drug exports to a country which 
threatened to become a center for il- 
licit traffic, and thus a danger to other 
nations, even if that country was not a 
party to the convention. 


Convention for Limiting the Manufac- 
ture and Regulating the Distribution 
of Narcotic Drugs, signed at Gene- 
va on July 13, 1931 


The aim of this convention is to 
limit world manufacture of drugs to 
its medical and scientific needs. It 
contains provisions to restrict the 
quantities of drugs available in each 
country and territory. Countries bind 
themselves not to exceed in their 
manufacture and imports certain max- 
ima computed on the basis of esti- 
mates of their narcotics requirements. 
In the case of imports exceeding these 
maxima, the Board may impose an 
import embargo on the country or 
territory concerned. It may also rec- 
ommend such a drug embargo against 
a party to the 1931 convention which 
the Board, in comparing estimates and 
statistics, has found to have violated 
its treaty obligations regarding the 
maxima of narcotic drugs which it 
may manufacture and import. The an- 
nual analytical statement of estimates 
and statistics which the Board is re- 
quired by the convention to draw up 
and the annual report it is required to 
make to the Economic and Social 
Council under the terms of the 1925 
convention present for the year in 
question an overall picture of the legal 
trade in narcotics. 

Because the newly-created Drug 
Supervisory Body is authorized to 
make estimates for parties or non- 
parties if they fail to supply them and 
because the Board has the power to 


embargo imports which would exceed 
the estimates for the country con- 
cerned, the system of quantitative con. 
trols has nearly universal application 
—a necessary condition for its effec. 
tive operation. 


Convention for the Suppression of the 
Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs, 
signed at Geneva on June 26, 1936 


This convention, which came into 
force in October 1939, calls for severe 
punishment of illicit traffickers. The 
parties undertook to enact measures 
to prevent offenders from escaping 
prosecution for technical reasons and 
to facilitate extradition for drug of. 
fences. 

The convention of 1936 was the last 
treaty in the field of narcotics con- 
cluded under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. Two agreements had earlier 
been reached aiming at the gradual 
suppression of opium smoking, as pro- 
vided by The Hague Convention of 
1912—one at Geneva on February 
11, 1925, and the other at Bangkok 
in November 1931. (These efforts 
were finally crowned with success 
when, during the Second World War, 
the Dutch, British and French Gov- 
ernments announced their intention to 
prohibit opium smoking in their Far 
Eastern territories immediately on the 
liberation of these territories from 
enemy occupation and actually did so. 
The Portuguese Government abolished 
opium smoking in Macao in 1946. 
Recently, Thailand abolished this prac- 
tice as a legally tolerated institution.) 

Thus at the outbreak of the Second 
World War a new stage in this step- 
by-step development had been reached. 
As a result of a series of multilateral 
treaties, a worldwide control system 
was in operation, supervised by a gen- 
eral control body (the Advisory Com- 
mittee), composed of government 
representatives, and two technical or- 
gans (the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Drug Supervisory 
Body), composed of independent ex- 
perts. 


Narcotics Control under 
United Nations 


During the Second World War some 
activities of international narcotics 
control continued. The Advisory Com- 
mittee met for the last time in 1940 
and went out of existence with the 
dissolution of the League. However, 
the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Drug Supervisory Body were 
able to continue some of their work. 
To enable these organs to maintain 
close contact with governments, 4 
part of the Opium Section of the 
League of Nations secretariat, which 
also provided the secretarial services 
of the Supervisory Body, and a patt 
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In cooperation with scientists from 
various parts of the world, the United 
Nations Laboratory in Geneva carries 
on a program of research in opium. 


of the secretariat of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board were established 
in Washington, D. C., in February 
1941, thanks to the courtesy and in- 
terest of the United States Govern- 
ment. A nucleus of the personnel also 
remained at the League headquarters 
in Geneva. Governments sent infor- 
mation required by the conventions 
either to Geneva or Washington, and 
in this way a considerable number of 
metropolitan areas and dependent ter- 
ritories continued to furnish at least 
partial data. 

It was one of the urgent tasks of 
the United Nations, immediately after 
the war, to take the initiative in re- 
establishing full operation of the con- 
trol system. 

At its first session in February 1946, 
the Economic and Social Council cre- 
ated the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs as one of its functional com- 
missions, to carry out, among other 
things, the functions entrusted to the 
League’s Committee on Traffic in Opi- 
um and Other Dangerous Drugs. 

The Commission is composed of 
fifteen members of the United Na- 
tions. These are either important pro- 
ducers of narcotic raw materials, such 
as the coca leaf or opium, drug-manu- 
facturing countries or countries in 
which the illicit traffic in these sub- 
stances constitutes a serious problem. 
Ten states are appointed to member- 
ship on the Commission for an in- 
definite period and until such time as 
they may be replaced by decision of 
the Council; the remaining five are 
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elected by the Council for three years. 
The terms of office of these five mem- 
bers begin with the first session after 
their election and end with the first 
session after the election of their suc- 


cessors. 
The members elected for an indefi- 


nite period are: Canada, China, 
France, India, Peru, Turkey, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom, the 


United States and Yugoslavia. 

The countries elected in 1959 at 
the twenty-seventh session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to serve for 
three years are: Hungary, Iran, Mex- 
ico, the Netherlands and the United 
Arab Republic. 

Upon the invitation of the Commis- 
sion, its meetings are attended by ob- 
servers from countries which are not 
members of the Commission or even 
members of the United Nations when- 
ever there is an item on the agenda 
which is of particular interest to them. 
Also represented are the World Health 
Organization, the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, the Drug Supervisory 
Body, the Permanent Anti-Narcotics 
Bureau of the League of Arab States 
and such non-governmental organiza- 
tions as the International Criminal 
Police Organization. 

The Commission on 
Drugs: 

(a) assists the Council in exercising 
such powers of supervision over the 
application of international conven- 
tions and agreements dealing with nar- 
cotic drugs as may be assumed by or 
conferred on the Council; 


Narcotic 


(b) carries out such functions en- 
trusted to the League of Nations Ad- 
visory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
and Other Dangerous Drugs by the 
international conventions on narcotic 
drugs as the Council has found neces- 
sary to assume and continue; 

(c) advises the Council on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the control of nar- 
cotic drugs and prepares such draft 
international conventions as may be 
necessary; 

(d) considers what changes may be 
required in the existing machinery for 
the international control of narcotic 
drugs and submits proposals to the 
Council; 


(e) performs such other functions 
relating to narcotic drugs as the Coun- 
cil may direct. 


A division of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations, transferred in 1955 
from New York to Geneva, is in 
charge of administrative and research 
duties in the field of narcotics. It in- 
cludes a laboratory, which is entrusted 
with scientific research and coordi- 
nates research carried on by scientists 
of individual countries. 


Protocol of 1946 


A protocol signed on December 11, 
1946, transferred to the United Nations 
the functions previously exercised by 
the League under the various narcotics 
treaties concluded before the Second 
World War. (The protocol of 1946 
was the first of and a model for a 
series of legal instruments transferring 
to the United Nations powers and 
functions exercised by the League of 
Nations in various technical fields.) 


The eight members of the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board are now 
appointed by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. As for the 
Drug Supervisory Body, two of its 
members are appointed by the World 
Health Organization, one by the 
United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs and one by the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board. 


Paris Protocol of 1948 


When the prewar international trea- 
ties on narcotics were being drawn 
up, the number of products which it 
was necessary to control was relatively 
small—all products of three plants 
(the opium poppy, coca bush and 
cannabis plant) and those belonging 
to chemical groups which could be 
defined in advance. During the past 
twenty years, however, science has 
created many analgesic products which 
have turned out to be addiction-pro- 
ducing and whch, being made syn- 
thetically, are not derivatives of these 
plants or do not belong to the defined 
chemical groups. Under the 1931 con- 
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vention, only such new narcotic drugs 
as belonged to the two chemical 
groups defined in the treaty could be 
placed under full international control 
by a decision of an international or- 
gan and with binding effect upon all 
parties. The new synthetic narcotic 
drugs could be placed only under par- 
tial international control and the de- 
cision of the international organ to do 
so was binding only upon such parties 
as would expressly accept it. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
at its first session in November-Decem- 
ber 1946 therefore initiated a study 
of the procedures necessary for bring- 
ing the new synthetic drugs under full 
control. This resulted in the prepara- 
tion of an instrument known as the 
Paris Protocol of 1948. The protocol 
was signed at the Palais de Chaillot 
on November 19, 1948, and came into 
force on December 1, 1949. It author- 
izes the World Health Organization 
to place under full international con- 
trol any new drug (including synthet- 
ic drugs) which could not be placed 
under such control by application of 
the relevant provisions (article II) of 
the 1931 convention and which it 
finds either to be addiction-producing 
or convertible into an addiction-pro- 
ducing drug. 

It is generally acknowledged that the 
protocol has successfully forestalled 
any large-scale abuse of new addic- 
tion-producing drugs that have come 
into medical use since 1939. 

In accordance with the protocol, 
every party thereto is obligated to in- 
form the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations of any drug used or 
capable of being used for medical or 
scientific purposes, and not coming 
within the scope of the 1931 conven- 
tion, which that party considers capa- 
ble of producting addiction or con- 
vertible into an addiction-producing 
drug. The Secretary-General is re- 
quired immediately to transmit this 
notification to the other states parties 
to the protocol, as well as to the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs and to 
the World Health Organization. The 
World Health Organization must then 
decide whether the drug in question 
is addiction-producing or capable of 
conversion into an addiction-producing 
substance. The Secretary-General is 
advised of the World Health Organi- 
zation’s decision. He then communi- 
cates this decision to all member states 
of the United Nations, to the non- 
member states parties to the protocol, 
to the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
and to the Permanent Central Opium 
Board. Upon being informed of a find- 
ing of the World Health Organiza- 
tion that the drug is addiction-produc- 
ing or convertible into an addiction- 
producing drug, the states parties to 
the protocol are bound to subject the 
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substance to the appropriate measures 
of control. 

The protocol also stipulates that, on 
receipt of a communication from the 
Secretary-General about a new drug, 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
may decide that the drug in question 
should be put immediately under pro- 
visional control, pending notification 
of the conclusions of the World 
Health Organization. 

So far, fifty-five countries have be- 
come parties to the protocol. Declara- 
tions made under article 8 of the pro- 
tocol have extended its application to 
most of the non-self-governing terri- 
tories of adhering metropolitan coun- 
tries. The Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs and the Economic and Social 
Council have repeatedly urged the 
governments which have not acceded 
to the protocol to do so. By the ap- 
plication of this protocol, about forty 
new narcotic drugs have been brought 
under international control. 


Opium Protocol of 1953 


With the aim of limiting the produc- 
tion of opium to the quantities needed 
for medical and scientific purposes, 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
endeavored to bring about an inter- 
national opium monopoly, with quotas 
allocated to the various opium-produc- 
ing countries and with a system of 
international inspection. 

The principal opium-producing and 
drug-manufacturing countries, how- 
ever, could not reach agreement on 
several important questions, such as 
the price of opium, international in- 
spection, and so on. Consequently, the 
Economic and Social Council turned 
to an alternative plan, proposed in the 
Commission by France, which formed 
the basis of a protocol adopted by the 
United Nations Opium Conference 
held in New York in May-June 1953. 

The 1953 protocol—the Protocol 
for Limiting and Regulating the Cul- 
tivation of the Poppy Plant, the Pro- 
duction of, International and Whole- 
sale Trade in, and Use of Opium— 
would limit the use of opium and the 
international trade in it to medical 
and scientific needs and would elim- 
inate legal overproduction of opium 
through the indirect method of limit- 
ing the stocks of the drug maintained 
by individual states. The protocol 
provides for the licensing of poppy 
farmers in opium-producing countries 
and for specifying the areas which 
may be cultivated. Producing states 
would be under obligation to set up 
an agency to which all the opium thus 
produced has to be delivered imme- 
diately after harvesting. Only seven 
countries — Bulgaria, Greece, India, 
Iran, Turkey, the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia—would be authorized to pro- 
duce opium for export. The protocol 









empowers the Permanent Central Opi- 
um Board to employ certain super- 
visory and enforcement measures— 
such as requests for information, pro- 
posals for remedial measures and lo- 
cal inquiries, which could, however, 
be undertaken only with the consent 
of the government concerned, and, in 
some cases, the imposition of an em- 
bargo on the importation or exporta- 
tion of opium, or both. 

The protocol has not yet been put 
into operation, although more than 
thirty-three countries have become 
parties to it. For its entry into force, 
twenty-five ratifications (including ac- 
cessions) are necessary, including three 
of the opium-producing and three of 
the manufacturing states listed in its 
text. While the requirement in regard 
to the adherence of drug-manufactur- 
ing countries has been met, only one 
of the opium-producing countries has 
ratified the protocol so far. 


Iii. TYPES OF 
NARCOTIC DRUGS UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


Natural Narcotics 


The utilization of certain plants for 
magic and for therapeutic and euphoric 
purposes is as old as man’s quest for 
means of escape from unhappiness. 
Some of those plants are narcotics, 
some stimulants. Such is the case with 
the opium poppy, cannabis plant and 
coca bush, the plants which tradition- 
ally have been commercially exploited 
on a large scale. 


Opium and Its Derivatives 

Opium is the coagulated juice of 
the poppy plant, scientifically known 
as Papaver somniferum Linnaeus. It 
can be grown in most of the habitable 
parts of the world and in a number of 
countries is grown for its seeds or its 
beautiful flowers rather than for opium. 
The seeds, which constitute a valuable 
oil-containing food, are pressed for oil 
or used in cakes and pastry. The opium 
poppy is an annual plant and its origi- 
nal home is probably the Mediterran- 
ean region and the Middle East. 

The earliest known mention of opi- 
um was made by the Sumerians, living 
in Lower Mesopotamia (now Iraq), 
about 5000 B.c. The process of ex- 
traction of opium from the poppy 
plant described in their medical tab- 
lets indicates that the production of 
opium must have been a very well- 
known art at that time. They called it 
Gil, which means rejoicing. 

Later, Babylonians spread _ the 


knowledge of the poppy’s medicinal 
properties to Persia and Egypt. Opium 
was used by the Greeks and Arabs 
for medicinal purposes. China was 
probably introduced to the drug by 
the Arabs in the ninth or tenth cen- 
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tury, although the extensive abuse of 
opium in that country in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries was of 
Indian origin. Opium was also known 
in Europe in the Middle Ages and the 
famous physican Paracelsus adminis- 
tered the drug to his patients. 

Opium as a drug of addiction was 
originally eaten or drunk as an infu- 
sion, The smoking of opium is com- 
paratively recent, only a few hundred 
years old. 

The abuse of opium and its deriva- 
tives was the main target of the first 
international attempts to subject nar- 
cotic drugs to control. Only later was 
greater attention paid to other natural 
drugs and more recently also to syn- 
thetic products. The culmination of 
efforts to tighten the control measures 
over opium and to close any loopholes 
in the control régime over the drug 
was marked by the opium protocol of 
1953, which is not yet in force. The 
protocol aimed at, among other things, 
eliminating “excessive” opium, i.e. the 
quantity of the drug in excess of legiti- 
mate medical and scientific needs, 
which, it is assumed, sooner or later 
finds its way into the illicit market. 

The best-known derivatives of opium 
are morphine, diacetylmorphine (her- 
oin) and codeine. 

Morphine, manufactured from opi- 
um, is a valuable analgesic (pain- 
killer) in itself and is also important 
for its derivatives, especially codeine 
and heroin. Codeine can be obtained 
directly from opium but is usually 
prepared from morphine. It is some- 
times used as a cough and cold remedy. 
Heroin is a white crystalline powder 
closely resembling morphine, from 
which it is prepared by acetylation. 
It was first produced in 1898. Upon 
the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs, it has been 
banned in most countries and its use 
in medicine has been replaced by 
other less dangerous analgesics. Other 
derivatives of morphine include such 
drugs as ethylmorphine, pholcodine. 
hydromorphine, dihydromorphine and 
benzylmorphine, as well as some sub- 
stances which are not addiction-pro- 
ducing, such as apomorphine. 


Cannabis 


The products of the plant Cannabis 
Sativa L. have been used by millions 
of people as an intoxicant over the 
last four or five thousand years. The 
hemp plant or the crude drug derived 
from it and folk preparations of the 
hemp drug are known under almost 
two-hundred different names. The best 
known are Indian hemp, hashish, 
charas, ganja, marijuana, kif, bhang 
and maconha. 

There are few inhabited areas of 
the globe where cannabis cannot be 
srown successfully. Depending on the 
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soil and the degree of cultivation, this 
weedlike plant may reach a height of 
from one to twenty feet. It is also 
used in industry as a source of fiber 
and as a seed. The narcotic resin is 
found in the flowering tops, particu- 
larly of the female plant. 

The use of cannabis as a narcotic 
drug occurs in many countries and is 
widely spread in great parts of Africa, 
the Middle East and South America. 
It is used in various forms. People 
sometimes smoke it, combined with 
tobacco, and mix its resin with drinks 
or in sweetmeats. Such use is still tol- 
erated in certain countries. It has re- 
cently been forbidden in the southern 
zone of Morocco and in Tunisia. 
where cannabis was sold under the 
name of kif or takrouri. In many 
countries, however, the abuse of can- 
nabis gives rise to a problem, not only 
because it is in itself dangerous but 
also because it only too frequently 
leads to very much more serious drug 
addiction, particularly to heroin ad- 
diction (as in the United States). 
Although aggregate statistics on the 
number of cannabis addicts are not 
available, seizures by the police and 
information in official reports show 
that there are certainly millions of 
them. Illicit traffickers can obtain can- 
nabis fairly easily because it grows 
wild in many regions and is cultivated 
illicitly in out-of-the-way areas. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
is investigating the extent to which 
cannabis is grown, its licit and illicit 
use and practical ways of solving the 
problems to which it gives rise. 

Cannabis has become, from the 
medical point of view, an obsolete 
remedy. The discontinuation of its use 
in medical practice has therefore been 
recommended. However, certain prop- 
erties of the products of the can- 
nabis plant and, in particular, the 
possible antibiotic properties of the 
resinous parts of the plant have re- 
cently been studied in some countries. 
Accordingly, the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs has invited the World 
Health Organzation to prepare, in the 
light of recent research, “a report on 
the use of cannabis for the extraction 
of useful drugs, particularly of an 
antibiotic type.” 

The Commission recently requested 
the United Nations Secretariat to as- 
sist in coordinating the work done at 
the national level for improving the 
methods of identifying cannabis drugs. 
The Secretariat is to organize the ex- 
change of information and the distri- 
bution of cannabis samples and to 
arrange for studies on the subject. A 
worldwide survey of the cannabis sit- 
uation, based on information supplied 
by governments, has also been under- 
taken by the Secretariat. 


Coca Leaf 


Coca leaves are leaves of an ever- 
green shrub which grows in western 
South America and some regions of 
the Far East. While the leaves are also 
the raw material for the manufacture 
of cocaine, they have been chewed for 
centuries in some parts of South 
America by highland peoples. 

Upon the request of the Govern- 
ments of Peru and Bolivia, the United _ 
Nations dispatched a commission of 
inquiry to those countries in 1949 to 
determine whether the chewing of the 
coca leaf was harmful. The inquiry 
resulted in the establishment of the 
substance’s dangerous properties. It 
was found that when coca leaf was 
chewed, cocaine entered the blood 
stream and exercised a stimulating 
effect but reduced the appetite and led 
to physical exhaustion as well as to 
malnutrition, in spite of erroneous 
claims that coca-leaf chewing in some 
way acted as a substitute for food. 

Consequently, the commission con- 
cluded that coca-leaf chewing was a 
dangerous habit constituting a form of 
addiction. Since the habit is condi- 
tioned by a number of unfavorable 
social and economic factors, the solu- 
tion of the problem involved two 
fundamental and parallel aspects: the 
need for improving the living condi- 
tions of the population among which 
chewing is a general habit, and the 
need for initiating simultaneously a 
governmental policy to limit the culti- 
vation of the coca leaf, control its 
distribution and eradicate the practice 
of chewing it. The commission of in- 
quiry made detailed recommendations 
regarding these two aspects of the 
problem, and the Economic and Social 
Council recommended that the coun- 
tries affected by the coca-leaf-chewing 
habit be assisted in their efforts to 
eradicate this evil (see under Techni- 
cal Assistance, page 56). 

In 1954 the Council recommended 
that the countries concerned should 
gradually limit the cultivation and the 
export of the coca leaf to medical, 
scientific and other legitimate purposes 
and progressively abolish the habit of 
coca-leaf chewing. 


Synthetic Drugs 


The term “synthetic” narcotics is 
generally applied to a number of ad- 
diction-producing substances which 
have come on the market since 1939, 
when a German periodical reported 
the discovery of a synthetic drug later 
called pethidine, with strong analgesic 
properties. These drugs are made from 
by-products or derivatives of coal tar 
and petroleum, while “natural” nar- 
cotics are manufactured from parts, 
extracts or other derivatives of the 
opium poppy, coca bush and Indian 
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hemp plant. At present there is thus a 
difference in the basic raw material of 
“natural” and “synthetic” drugs, but 
this difference may not necessarily be 
maintained in the future. From the 
technical point of view, it is already 
possible to manufacture “synthetic” 
narcotics from vegetable or animal 
products, and even poppy straw might 
be used as a raw material for produc- 
tion of some chemicals that could be 
used in making a synthetic narcotic. 
The process of chemical synthesis em- 
ployed in the manufacture of synthetic 
narcotics, however, is at present gen- 
erally much more complicated than, 
and different in kind from, that used 
in the synthesis of such “natural” nar- 
cotics as heroin. 

The new synthetic products raise 
new control problems resulting from 
their growing number, from lack of 
experience with their use and from 
the fact that they can be made from 
materials widely used in industry. 

As said before, the 1948 protocol 
created an international legislative ma- 
chinery for extending full narcotics 
control to existing and to any future 
synthetic narcotics. The mushrooming 
development of various new synthetic 
drugs and their appearance on the 
market, sometimes under unproved 
claims that they do not produce ad- 
diction, have led the Commission to 
repeated warnings to governments to 
apply immediately provisional control 
measures to these substances, pending 
the definite establishment of their ef- 
fects by the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The Commission has taken the 
view that in such cases commercial in- 
terests must yield to overriding con- 





siderations of public health. In this 
connection, it has also been stressed 
that, without encroaching upon the 
freedom of the press, a way should 
be sought to prohibit misleading pub- 
licity and advertising of properties of 
newly developed drugs. 

Other recommendations concern 
identification of packages containing 
these drugs, the use of non-proprietary 
names, the control of intermediary 
products, limitation of the number of 
narcotics and dissemination of infor- 
mation to the medical and allied pro- 
fessions on matters connected with 
these drugs. 

Since 1953 a research program has 
been undertaken jointly with the World 
Health Organization to throw light on 
certain basic problems arising from 
the development of the synthetic nar- 
cotics. Results of this study have ap- 
peared in a series of reports entitled 
Synthetic Substances with Morphine- 
like Effects. 

The best-known synthetic drugs are 
pethidine, methadone, phenadoxome, 
normethadone and ketobemidone. Re- 
garding the latter, the Council in 1954 
recommended that the manufacture, 
import and export of this drug, be- 
cause of its very dangerous qualities, 
be outlawed. 


IV. DRUG ADDICTION AND 
CURE AND REHABILITATION 
OF ADDICTS 


The purpose of the international 
narcotics treaties is the prevention and 
reduction of drug addiction. Drug ad- 
diction is a state of periodic or chronic 





Sometimes allegedly harmless pills have been found to be addic- 
tion-producing. Pills suspected of being narcotics are given test. 








intoxication, detrimental to the indi- 
vidual and to society, produced by the 
repeated consumption of a narcotic 
drug. One special characteristic of ad- 
diction is a psychological, and some- 
times physical, dependence on the 
drug. 

Although many addicts are crimi- 
nals, there are also many who are not. 
There are those who have innocently 
become addicted as a result of a 
prolonged medical treatment using 
narcotics. There are also millions of 
addicts in countries where no social 
opprobrium is attached to non-medi- 
cal consumption. Many of this latter 
group do not necessarily have anti- 
social character traits. 

As more knowledge is gained, the 
complexities of the problem become 
more apparent. In addition to the 
moral and physical degradation of 
the addict, his habit also has far- 
reaching social and economic conse- 
quences, and governments are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of these im- 
plications and are more concerned 
with the problem of treating and cur- 
ing the addict. In this respect, valuable 
assistance is rendered by the studies 
of the World Health Organization’s 
Expert Committee on Addiction- Pro- 
ducing Drugs. 

Improved methods of treatment and 
rehabilitation of addicts have been 
developed in several countries in ac- 
cordance with the increasing knowl- 
edge of the etiology of addiction. 

One of the best-known examples of 
institutional treatment of addicts and 
their restitution to normal life is the 
United States Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, 
opened in 1935. This hospital, one of 
two federal hospitals for addicts in the 
United States, treats federal prisoners 
as well as voluntary patients. What 
the hospital tries to do basically is to 
prepare the addict to live without 
narcotic drugs, that is, to help him 
create within himself some motivation 
to live. However, facilities for the 
clinical treatment of addicts and their 
restitution to normal life are still in- 
adequate in most countries. 

Data on incidence of addiction, 
classified by sex, age, occupation and 
drug or category of drug used, are 
communicated by governments in their 
annual reports to the United Nations. 
Although it has been repeatedly stated 
by the organs of international nar- 
cotics control that statistical data on 
addiction are not as yet very complete 
and are often not comparable, the 
tables prepared by the United Nations 
Secretariat show clearly enough that 
addiction remains a burning social 
problem directly confronting a num- 
ber of countries and indirectly con 
fronting mankind as a whole. 
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Illicit drugs are often transported in various disguises. 
As shown here, seized opium is packaged as sausages. 


During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries many persons became ad- 
dicts quite innocently. Doctors would 
quite freely prescribe drugs for the 
relief of pain, and the patients would 
find themselves addicts before they 
realized the danger. 


In the twentieth century, however, 
a great deal more is known about the 
dangers of addiction as a result of 
medical treatment and in many cases 
doctors are very wary of giving their 
patients drugs known to be _ habit- 
forming. 

During the 1959 session of the 
Commission, experts from the United 
Nations and the World Health Organ- 
ization as well as several Commission 
members stressed the part played by 
medical personnel in the problem. It 
Was pointed out that doctors should 
avoid prescribing narcotics when other 
non-addiction-producing drugs could 
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be used. Calling the cooperation of 
doctors a “must” in the fight against 
drug addiction, speakers suggested 
that special training in narcotics should 
be given to medical personnel and 
that doctors be informed about the 
properties of drugs newly introduced 
to the market. 


V. SUPPRESSION OF ILLICIT 
TRAFFIC AND RESEARCH IN 
OPIUM 


The illicit traffic in drugs and the 
criminal activities of smugglers are of 
concern to the international society as 
a whole. 

The top organizers of the interna- 
tional traffic in most cases do not 
handle the actual narcotic drugs at 
all, but instigate, finance and direct 
the operations. 

The international nature of the of- 


fenses ideally requires the applica- 
tion of the principle of universality in 
national criminal legislation in this 
field. This calls for punishment of law 
violators irrespective of their national- 
ity or the place of their crime. Where 
traffickers cannot be prosecuted in the 
country in which they are found, they 
should be extradited to a country 
which is willing to try them. 

The Convention for the Suppression 
of the Illicit Traffic in Dangerous . 
Drugs of 1936 tried to introduce these 
principles into national penal legisla- 
tion and to ensure by other means 
that illicit traffickers would not escape 
prosecution because of lack of crim- 
inal jurisdiction. The adoption of uni- 
form penal sanctions and principles 
of criminal law, however, is a very 
difficult task because of the different 
cultural traditions on which this law 
is based. The 1936 convention had, 
consequently, to limit itself to the 
formulation of rather vague provi- 
visions, accompanied by _ escape 
clauses, in order to secure adherence 
by countries which would never ac- 
cept stipulations differing basically 
from their national legislative stand- 
ards. In spite of that, the convention 
failed to receive universal acceptance 
and comparatively few countries have 
adhered to it so far. 

Countries have recognized, however, 
that, in order to be effective, penalties 
imposed on traffickers must have a 
deterring effect and that prison terms 
rather than fines are preferable. As a 
result, many countries have revised 
their existing penal laws in this field 
during the past decade and increased 
the penalties for illicit traffickers. Some 
countries have even introduced capital 
punishment for certain crimes in the 
illicit traffic of narcotic drugs. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
reviews annually the general problem 
of illicit trade in individual drugs as 
well as the situation of the traffic 
country by country. This review is 
based on information supplied by 
governments and such other sources as 
the International Criminal Police Or- 
ganization. A preliminary and _ less 
formal study of the available material 
on the subject is undertaken by the 
Commission’s Committee on _ Illicit 
Traffic, which in the last few years 
has met three days before the regular 
annual meeting of the Commission. 
From 1960 this period will be ex- 
tended to four days. 

Although the seizure reports fur- 
nished by governments may show here 
and there a decrease in the quantity of 
drugs seized in illicit trade, the recent 
surveys of the Commission indicate 
that on the whole the illicit traffic 
remains at a high level and is well 
organized. 

The most important drugs in the 
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illicit traffic, both international and 
national, are still opium and the opi- 
ates (principally morphine and hero- 
in). The products of the opium poppy 
continue to present the greatest prob- 
lem to international authorities. The 
supplies for illicit traffic originate in 
such areas as the Middle and Far 
East, where poppies are grown in 
huge fields and where local control is 
inadequate to prohibit great quantities 
of raw opium being smuggled out and 
finding their way into the hands of 
international criminal gangs. 

The opium is used in clandestine 
factories for the manufacture of mor- 
phine, which is then often converted 
into heroin. Morphine and particular- 
ly heroin are much more potent than 
opium and much less bulky, thus 
much easier to smuggle to countries 
where there is a great demand for 
these drugs, such as the United States 
and Canada. 

Seizures of synthetic narcotics have 
so far been relatively small, but the 
Commission does not underrate the 
seriousness of the problem. 

As far as the means of transporta- 
tion are concerned, the Commission 
found that merchant ships and their 
crews were frequently involved in the 
international traffic. The governments’ 
seizure reports point also to a growing 
use of aircraft by traffickers. In 1952 
the Economic and Social Council rec- 
ommended that the Secretary-General 
compile and bring up to date at reg- 
ular intervals a list of merchant sea- 
farers and members of civil air crews 
who have been convicted on narcotic 
offenses on or after January 1, 1953. 
Subsequently, governments were in- 
vited to include information on this 
subject in their seizure reports com- 
municated to the Secretary-General 
under the 1931 convention. 

As a result of the effectiveness of 
international narcotics control, there 
is hardly any diversion from licit 
manufacture or trade to the illicit 
traffic, which must rely for its sup- 
plies on illicit production and clan- 
destine manufacture. 

Valuable help in combatting illicit 
traffic and criminal activities of traf- 
fickers is rendered by the Interna- 
tional Criminal Police Organization 
(INTERPOL), which acts as a clearing- 
house for law-enforcement agencies 
of governments. The organization, 
whose headquarters is in Paris, pro- 
vides valuable information on illicit 
traffic to the organs of narcotics con- 
trol and usually participates through 
an observer in the Commission’s 
meetings. Furthermore, INTERPOL 
organizes conferences and seminars in 
order to improve collaboration be- 
tween national police forces and the 
preventive services in the struggle 
against the illicit traffic. 
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Since opium and the narcotics de- 
rived from it are the principal drugs in 
the international illicit traffic, it is very 
important for governments and the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs to 
know in which country the illicit 
opium has been produced. In this way 
it becomes possible to call the atten- 
tion of the governments concerned to 
the need for improving their control 
and to assist them in doing so if such 
assistance is requested. The United 
Nations is therefore engaged in the 
development of scientific methods by 
which the origin of opium can be 
determined with a high degree of 
reliability. 

The Division of Narcotic Drugs of 
the United Nations Secretariat carries 
out research on opium in its labora- 
tory in Geneva, and national labora- 
tories and individual scientists in 
various parts of the world also par- 
ticipate in the United Nations pro- 
gram on opium research. The labora- 
tory helps to coordinate the research 
being carried out by these scientists 
and arranges for the distribution 
of opium samples for this work. The 
laboratory also publishes all the find- 
ings in a special series of documents. 
The research is based on the analysis 
of hundreds of authenticated samples 
of opium, that is, opium authenticated 
by a government as having originated 
in that country. 

Several methods have been devel- 
oped and extensively tested and are 
now being applied to determine the 
geographical origin of samples of opi- 
um seized in the illicit traffic. 


VI. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN 
THE FIELD OF NARCOTIC 
DRUGS 


Widespread misuse of narcotic 
drugs, addiction, illicit traffic and the 
social evils resulting from them—such 
as sickness, suicides and criminal ac- 
tivities by peddlers, pushers and ad- 
dicts themselves — have occasionally 
got out of control in some parts of the 
world. In such cases, the assistance 
of outside agencies could be of great 
benefit to the countries concerned 
and to the international community. 

A formal acknowledgment of the 
need for the international community 
to help countries beset by serious nar- 
cotic problems was made in 1954 
when the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil recommended that the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
give due consideration to requests for 
technical assistance from _ countries 
concerned with combating the habit 
of chewing coca leaf. 

In 1956 the Economic and Social 
Council adopted two resolutions con- 









cerning technical assistance in the 
field of narcotic drugs. 

The first resolution invited govern- 
ments to consider the possibility of 
applying, under existing United Na- 
tions technical assistance arrange- 
ments, for the following forms of as- 
sistance, including the development of 
substitute crops: (a) advisory services 
of experts; (b) fellowships and schol- 
arships; and (c) seminars. 

The Council recommended that the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies give due consideration to 
requests for technical assistance in 
developing appropriate administrative, 
social or economic measures. 

The other resolution was prompted 
by the difficulties experienced by Iran 
in carrying out its policy, adopted in 
1955, of prohibiting the cultivation of 
the opium poppy. 

The Council in 1956 recommended 
that the Iranian Government submit 
to the technical assistance authorities 
requests for such assistance as it con- 
sidered necessary to aid it in the 
successful and speedy achievement of 
the aims it had undertaken and in- 
vited these authorities to give due 
consideration to these requests. 

The bold step taken by Iran at 
great financial sacrifice, raising acute 
economic problems for the country, 
was thus met by an action of the 
United Nations, which enabled one 
of the hitherto principal producers of 
opium to apply for technical aid within 
the framework of a more general 
scheme of United Nations technical 
assistance. 

In order to achieve its purpose, 
Iran has been assisted by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, which 
has given advice on the development 
of substitute crops for opium poppy, 
and the World Health Organization, 
which has dealt with the problem of 
drug addicts, whose number could not 
be definitely established but was esti- 
mated at the time of the introduction 
of the new legislation to be as high 
as 1,500,000. A United Nations tech- 
nical assistance expert was put at the 
disposal of the Iranian Government as 
administrative adviser on the opium 
control program. 

The success of the initiative taken 
by the Government of Iran and the 
part played by technical assistance are 
told in the report of a WHO expert 
upon his return from Iran in 1958: 
“The total accomplishments to date 
are most significant. Poppy culture 
has been stopped; smuggling has been 
controlled to the point where contra- 
band opium costs about 40 times that 
of opium available before the enact- 
ment of control legislation. The num- 
ber of addicts has been reduced by 
more than eighty percent.” 

After paying tribute to the great 
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efforts of Iran to cope with the prob- 
lem, the expert added: “One of the 
most striking effects of the opium 
control program in Iran has been the 
marked reduction in numbers of cases 
of acute opium poisoning with suicidal 
intent. In one city suicidal attempts 
by opium were at the rate of four a 
week. Now the rate is one per month. 
In another, the rate was three per 
day. Now it is one per week. And 
what is even more interesting is that 
there has not been a shift to other 
methods of suicide.” 

The services under the United Na- 
tions technical assistance program are 
designed to strengthen the system of 
control provided for in the interna- 
tional narcotics treaties and to enable 
states to apply that system more ef- 
fectively. 

The emphasis of technical assistance 
in the field of narcotic drugs is on the 
establishment of necessary administra- 
tive, social and economic measures, 
substitution of crops where appropri- 
ate, cure of addicts and, in general, 
on assistance to enable economically 
less-developed countries to fulfill their 
international obligations in the realm 
of narcotic drugs control and to sup- 
press the social scourge which for 
some of the countries represents a 
heavy financial burden. 

Some nations have also applied for 
aid in order to cope with particular 
problems. For example, in 1957 three 
fellows from Singapore, Iran and 
Turkey went to Canada for training 
in methods of opium research. Other 
scientists have studied at the United 
Nations laboratory in Geneva. On the 
request of the Government of Afghan- 
istan, an exploratory mission was sent 
in 1958 to that country in connection 
with its decision to ban opium pro- 
duction. 

The 1959 approved technical as- 
sistance programs concern fourteen 
countries and involve an expenditure 
of $27,250 by the United Nations and 
$19,000 by the World Health Organi- 
zation. The granting of technical as- 
sistance on narcotics control to about 
twenty-five countries is contemplated 
in the near future. 

Until now assistance in the field of 
narcotic drugs has been granted as 
part of the existing United Nations 
technical assistance programs. But in 
view of the fact that technical assist- 
ance is often of more benefit to the 
international community as a whole 
than to the particular country receiv- 
ing assistance and that, consequently, 
countries are often not ready to give 
their requests for assistance in this 
field the necessary priority, the Council 
on the initiative of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs adopted a resolu- 
tion in 1959 recommending that a 
continuing program for technical as- 
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sistance in narcotics control be estab- 
lished within the regular budget of the 
United Nations. 


VII. DRUGS OUTSIDE 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


Apart from the narcotic drugs which 
fall under the régime of international 
control, there are substances used in 
medicine which give rise to some of 
the problems caused by narcotic drugs 
but which do not constitute enough of 
a danger to justify their being placed 
under international control. The 
United Nations control bodies, in co- 
operation with the World Health Or- 
ganization, are keeping a watchful 
eye on these substances in order to 
determine the effects of their use upon 
the individual and society. More re- 
cently, the organs of international con- 
trol have been concerned especially 
with khat, barbiturates and tranquill- 
izers. 


Khat 


Khat, or Catha edulis, is a tree 
which grows in East Africa and Ara- 
bia. Its leaves and twigs contain active 
chemical compounds which provoke 
excitement and general euphoria. It 





Khat 


is used for magical and euphoric pur- 
poses. Depending on the degree of 
freshness, the leaves and twigs are 
either chewed or drunk in an infusion, 
sometimes known as “Abyssinian 
tea.” The euphoric or pleasure-giving 
use has steadily increased. Some au- 
thorities consider that continuous con- 
sumption of khat does much harm 
from the physiological, psychological 
and social points of view—particular- 








ly the latter, since the product is ex- 
pensive and the habitual consumer 
spends a large part of his income on 
it, with consequent neglect of his fam- 
ily and job. How far khat constitutes 
a danger justifying measures of con- 
trol has not yet been definitely deter- 
mined. 

A study of khat and its properties 
has been undertaken by the World 
Health Organization. When completed, 
the study will enable the Commission 
to consider which, if any, measures 
should be taken. 


Barbiturates, Tranquillizers and Other 
Drugs 


During the past several years there 
has been increasing concern over the 
possible harmful effects of such drugs 
as amphetamines, barbiturates (sleep- 
ing pills) and tranquillizers. The World 
Health Organization has found that 
barbiturates are habit-forming, al- 
though, if consumed in doses not 
larger than the normal therapeutic 
amounts, not addiction-producing. The 
Commission accordingly recommended 
that governments take “appropriate 
legislative and administrative measures 
of control” to prevent their abuse. It 
recommended in particular that bar- 
biturates should be dispensed only on 
medical prescription. 

As to tranquillizers or ataraxic 
drugs, their rapidly increased use in 
some countries induced the wHo Ex- 
pert Committee on Addiction-Produc- 
ing Drugs to classify these drugs as 
“potentially habit-forming.” Conse- 
quently, the Commission recommend- 
ed that governments “keep a careful 
watch for any abuse of these sub- 
stances.” 


VIII. CODIFICATION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW IN THE FIELD 
OF NARCOTICS 


Since 1948 the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs has been engaged in the 
codification of the treaty law relating 
to narcotic drugs. The aim is to re- 
place the existing treaties on narcotics 
by a single instrument which should 
not only codify the law, but also 
simplify the international control ma- 
chinery and also close some gaps in 
international control, for example, by 
extending full control of the produc- 
tion of opium and coca leaves. 

A plenipotentiary conference is to 
meet in New York early in 1961 to 
formulate the proposed Single Con- 
vention. The representatives will have 
before them a draft of the treaty pre- 
pared by the Commission, with the 
comments of governments and the 
specialized agencies concerned. 
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DISARMAMENT 


(Continued from page 9) 


tation by states of concrete measures 
on disarmament. The United King- 
dom representative hoped that that 
statement was recognition of the fact 
that control had to be there to watch 
over implementation of the disarma- 
ment measures from the very begin- 
ning. “We on the Western side wish to 
institute control solely for this pur- 
pose,” he said, and not, as was some- 
times suggested, “for obtaining mili- 
tary intelligence.” 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore noted that there 
were differences between the presenta- 
tion of the views of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev and of British Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd on disarma- 
ment. However, “we have noticed with 
pleasure that there are also elements 
in the Soviet proposals which show 
that there are important points upon 
which our two positions have come 
closer together,” he said. 

One—a major change, he believed, 
in the direction of balanced disarma- 
ment—was that the Soviet proposals 
no longer contained a demand for an 
immediate ban on nuclear weapons 
before a start was made on reduction 
of conventional forces. Also, foreign 
bases were to be abolished only as 
conventional disarmament became 
complete. That, he thought, could 
have a significant effect on the atti- 
tude of those countries whose sense of 
security at present rested on arrange- 
ments of that kind. 

Those were hopeful auguries, he 
said, and his delegation was prepared 
to examine the Soviet proposals thor- 
oughly and constructively, hoping 
that its own proposals would also 
serve as a basis for similar careful 
consideration. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore agreed that it 
would not be appropriate to go into 
all the aspects of the problem in the 
First Committee. The United Kingdom 
proposals, like the Soviet proposals, 
would require further elaboration, and 
that might be done in the new ten- 
nation disarmament committee. 

He suggested also that the Secre- 
tary-General appoint a representative 
at the proceedings of the ten-power 
group, as had been done, for example, 
at the nuclear tests conference. 

While he did not want to be unduly 
pessimistic about the Soviet idea of 
attaining universal and comprehensive 
disarmament in four years, he felt 
that in the light of experience at the 
nuclear tests conferences the peoples 
of the world should not be encouraged 
toward over-optimism on that score. 

In the tests conference, both sides 
had made very real concessions which 
had enabled them to make substantial 
progress, he went on. However, there 
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were still unresolved differences, es- 
sentially over what constituted ade- 
quate control. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore said he firmly be- 
lieved that it should be possible to 
reach an agreement in Geneva on the 
question of nuclear tests. And if they 
did reach agreement, he hoped that all 
other countries would adhere to the 
treaty, which was being so drafted as 
to enable them to do so. 

Aside from the direct benefits, such 
an agreement would bring important 
political advantages, he considered. It 
would mean that the powers con- 
cerned had all accepted a measure of 
international inspection and control, 
and it would demonstrate to the world 
that countries from both East and 
West could reach agreement to work 
together and cooperate for a specific 
purpose. That alone could affect the 
international political climate and 
open the way to further measures of 
real disarmament, he said. 

Concluding, Mr. Ormsby-Gore said, 
“TI believe that the prospects for mak- 
ing a start [in disarmament] appear 
brighter today than at any time since 
the Second World War, and it is with 
renewed hope that we look forward 
to the negotiations that lie just ahead 
of us. Each step forward we can take 
will of itself add to mutual confidence 
between nations and thus make that 
peace which is essential to our sur- 
vival more secure.” 


Refer to Committee 


During subsequent meetings of the 
Committee a number of representa- 
tives endorsed the suggestion that the 
ten-nation committee should examine 
the disarmament proposals, and many 
delegates remarked that there was 
merit in both proposals before the 
Committee. On October 28 the rep- 
resentatives of the United States, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and 
France spoke, in that order, on a joint 
draft resolution which was later to be 
submitted by those countries, along 
with all other member nations. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, stressed that “the way in which 
we describe our objective is unimport- 
ant. What is important is that we all 
understand it in the same way.” He 
said that it was “a wise decision” not 
to endorse or reject any of the speci- 
fic proposals submitted but to transmit 
them, as the resolution would do, to 
“our own Disarmament Commission” 
and to the ten-nation committee. 

The United States had joined in 
sponsoring the draft resolution “in the 
spirit of the communique at Camp 
David” (issued after the President 
Eisenhower-Premier Khrushchev talks 
on September 27, 1959) and that draft 
resolution, Mr. Lodge added, “can set 








the stage, as we believe it does, for 
constructive negotiations elsewhere.” 

Mr. Kuznetsov, speaking for the 
USSR, noted with satisfaction that 
in the negotiations which had led to 
the drafting of the joint resolution 
“our partners demonstrated a con- 
structive spirit which permitted a 
businesslike approach.” 

Although the Soviet delegation 
would have preferred a more concrete 
endorsement of the idea of general 
and complete disarmament, Mr. Kuz- 
netsov said, it had, in the spirit of 
conciliation, accepted amendments to 
its original draft of the resolution. 

The resolution, he emphasized, re- 
flected the general consensus that gen- 
eral and complete disarmament was 
the most important issue facing the 
world today. 

Speaking for the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore said that while not 
so long ago agreement on any matter 
between East and West “was a very 
rare event indeed,” now apparently 
times had changed and there had been 
three such agreements lately: the Ge- 
neva agreement on a new procedure 
for the resumption of disarmament 
talks; the welcome extended by the 
United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission to that agreement; and now 
the agreement on the joint draft reso- 
lution. 

The resolution, Mr. Orinsby-Gore 
said, “crystallizes the sentiments and 
aspirations” that had been expressed 
in the Committee debate. 

Jules Moch, of France, said his 
country was highly gratified at the 
resolution which was “the first time in 
a number of years that such agree- 
ment has been reached.” 

“Formulas which we were once 
chary of employing,” he added, “are 
today on the lips of all and have ac- 
quired the right of citizenship through- 
out the world. Even if the text is one 
of limited import, today’s agreement 
and the unanimity which will spring 
from our vote institute encouraging 
omens for the Geneva Committee and 
for our future work.” 

The first speaker in Committee after 
the opening statement of the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union was 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, who summed up his country’s 
attitude toward the Soviet proposal for 
general and complete disarmament as 
follows: 

(1) The United States “unreserved- 
ly supports, and has always supported, 
the greatest possible amount of con- 
trolled disarmament”; 

(2) In any disarmament program 
“adequate and timely inspection and 
control must be built into the system”; 

(3) The United States does not 
know what inspection and control the 
USSR would accept in connection with 
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its own proposal for complete disarm- 
ament, and the statement of the Soviet 
representative in the First Committee 
“did not do much to enlighten us.” 

Therefore, the United States con- 
cluded that detailed consideration of 
the new Soviet proposal, and of other 
proposals as well, should be the job 
of the newly created ten-member dis- 
armament committee. In that body, 
Mr. Lodge stressed, the United States 
would give the Soviet proposal “the 
most serious scrutiny.” 

Mr. Lodge went on to say that, in 
the exploration of new ideas, “the 
practical smaller steps” should not be 
forgotten “which we might now be 
able to take and which can lay the 
basis for further progress.” He added, 
“We must not fall victim to the fal- 
lacy that nothing can be done in the 
field of disarmament until everything 
is done,” and went on to note some 
important developments which had 
taken place in the last year in the area 
of limited disarmament measures, 

While the results of the 1958 con- 
ference on prevention of surprise at- 
tack had been disappointing, they had 
not been useless, Mr. Lodge declared. 
If the USSR was not willing to have 
discussions in this field solely on tech- 
nical aspects, the United States was 
prepared to join in treating the full 
range of technical issues along with 
the political problems. The forthcom- 
ing ten-power negotiations in Geneva 
seemed to offer such an opportunity. 
With regard to the encouraging Ge- 
neva talks on the cessation of nuclear 
tests, Mr. Lodge said his delegation 
considered those negotiations the key 
to effective arms control. 

He then outlined what had been 
achieved so far in the talks. 

First, agreement had been reached 
that the obligation to stop nuclear 
weapons testing and the establishment 
of the control systems must go hand 
in hand. 

Second, agreement had been reached 
that the treaty would last indefinitely 
so long as the obligations and terms 
of the treaty are being observed. The 
United States and the United King- 
dom had dropped their insistence that 
continuation of the ban on tests be 
year by year and be dependent on 
progress toward general disarmament. 

Third, agreement had been reached 
on the broad outlines of an organiza- 
tional structure for the control system, 
to be headed by a seven-nation con- 
trol commission, with Vienna as its 
headquarters. 

Fourth, agreement in principle had 
been reached that nuclear explosions 
for peaceful purposes would be al- 
lowed, carried out under carefully pre- 
scribed conditions under international 
observation. The United States, he 
added, believes that there may be im- 
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portant peaceful applications for nu- 
clear explosives in the future. 

Fifth, agreement had been reached 
on the wording of seventeen treaty ar- 
ticles and a preamble. Many were 
non-controversial, but still they repre- 
sented the first definite treaty provi- 
sions in this field reached in the four- 
teen years since establishment of the 
United Nations. 

Sixth, agreement had been reached 
that the treaty will be open for ad- 
herence by other nations, with its aim 
being a worldwide control system. The 
treaty would initially come into force 
when ratified by the United Kingdom, 
the United States and the USSR. 

Seventh, agreement had been reached 
that the treaty provisions would be re- 
viewed periodically and procedures for 
amendment also agreed upon. 

Finally, scientists representing the 
three powers had reached agreed tech- 
nical conclusions on ways of detecting 
high altitude and outer space explo- 
sions by satellites and certain ground- 
based instruments. 


Unsettled Questions 


As for issues still unsettled, he 
cited: the question of the make-up of 
the international staff at the control 
posts to be set up throughout the 
world; the question of the voting pro- 
cedure to be used by the control com- 
mission in reaching decisions; and, 
finally, “and by far the most import- 
ant,” the question of inspection. 

Mr. Lodge noted that nuclear ex- 
plosions underground did not put ra- 
dioactive debris into the atmosphere. 
Accordingly, in many instances, he 
said, the only way to tell whether the 
signals received came from _ earth- 
quakes or from underground tests was 
an on-the-spot investigation. 

The United States did not believe 
“that every unidentified event must be 
inspected. But we do believe that, if 
the control system is to be effective, 
there must be some reasonable rela- 
tion between the number of inspec- 
tions and the number of unidentified 
events recorded by the system’s instru- 
ments.” If the Soviet Union would ac- 
cept this principle, a major step would 
have been taken toward successful 
conclusion of the Geneva talks. 

If the Soviet Union was not yet 
ready to agree to that, Mr. Lodge 
mentioned the alternative set forward 
by President Eisenhower in his letters 
of April 13 and May 5 to Premier 
Khrushchev: that agreements be put 
into effect looking toward permanent 
discontinuance of all nuclear weapons 
tests in phases, and that as a first step 
they agree to suspend nuclear weapons 
tests in the atmosphere up to the 
greatest height to which effective con- 
trols could at present be extended. 





The United States was eager for dis- 
armament and was “willing to take 
large steps or small steps,” Mr. Lodge 
declared, “as long as they are real 
steps taken in confidence, and that all 
concerned take equal steps together.” 

He suggested that the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission could 
deal with the following questions: (1) 
What type of international police 
should be established to preserve in- 
ternational peace and security? (2) . 
What principles of international law 
should govern the use of such a force? 
(3) What internal security forces, in 
precise terms, would be required by 
nations of the world if existing arma- 
ments were abolished? 

Mr. Lodge concluded by welcoming 
the Soviet Union’s expression of will- 
ingness to seek disarmament progress 
through limited steps, and he said the 
United States was willing and anxious 
to move forward on every aspect of 
the problem. 

Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, ex- 
pressed his Government’s unreserved 
support for the Soviet proposal and 
stressed that implementation of the 
proposal would relieve his country and 
other countries in Europe of what he 
termed the daily growing threat caused 
by the heavy rearmament of Western 
Germany. 

Mr. Nosek termed the Soviet pro- 
posal “concrete and realistic” and said 
it provided for the best and most com- 
prehensive system of international 
control. He also supported the Soviet 
proposals for partial disarmament 
measures in the event the Western 
powers would not agree to general and 
complete disarmament. Mr. Nosek 
pointed out that the theory of “the so- 
called balance of armaments” pro- 
claimed by some military experts in 
the West had been definitely exposed 
as false. 

General and complete disarmament 
would also have immense significance 
for the promotion of international 
economic cooperation, he declared. To 
illustrate that point, Mr. Nosek said 
that some American military aircraft 
are “worth their weight in gold.” 

Colonial peoples and peoples of 
newly independent countries would be 
relieved of the threat of military in- 
tervention “by the colonizers” and 
could promote their economic develop- 
ment, he added. 

At this time, he said, no steps 
should be undertaken to jeopardize 
development toward better interna- 
tional understanding. However, in 
“complete contradiction” to that was 
the recent agreement between the 
United States and Turkey on the con- 
struction of military rocket launching 
pads on Turkish territory, he declared. 

That was an attempt by the pro- 
ponents of the cold war, he continued, 
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to aggravate the international situa- 
tion, undertaken at the exact moment 
when the United Nations had begun 
consideration of the Soviet proposals 
for general and complete disarma- 
ment, and when there were many signs 
of an improvement in the interna- 
tional atmosphere. 

He welcomed the progress obtained 
by the rapprochement between the 
three great powers at the Geneva nu- 
clear test talks and expressed the hope 
that the two Western powers con- 
cerned would drop their “unrealistic 
demands” and thus make possible 
speedy agreement on the cessation of 
nuclear tests. 

The Albanian, Bulgarian, Byelorus- 
sian, Hungarian, Polish, Romanian 
and Ukrainian delegations gave en- 
thusiastic support to the Soviet pro- 
posals. Several of them also said that 
the British statement was well worth 
considering and seemed to go further 
than previous Western statements. 
There was a general view among these 
representatives that both plans should 
be submitted to the ten-nation com- 
mittee, though it was advocated that 
a resolution agreeing to general and 
complete disarmament in principle 
would be a worthwhile first step. 

The East European delegates also 
pointed out that it was wrong to think 
of the Soviet plan as “an all or nothing 
step.” They voiced some general criti- 
cisms of the British plan which the 
Byelorussian representative asserted 
did not fix concrete time limits, 
omitted mention of the necessity to 
liquidate foreign military bases and 
had nothing to say on the necessity of 
abolishing general staffs, military drafts 
and military schools. For these and 
other reasons they regarded the Soviet 
plan as preferable. 

Representatives of Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, Colombia, Cuba, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Portu- 
gal, the United States and Venezuela 
were among those who expressed some 
preference for the British plan, though, 
like the East European delegates, the 
majority suggested that there were 
worthwhile points in both declarations. 

Among reasons put forward for gen- 
eral preference for the British plan 
were what was described as its stricter 
control measures; its advocation of 
nuclear disarmament as a first stage 
measure; and its more realistic ap- 
proach than the four-year time-limit 
for achieving complete and general dis- 
armament suggested in the Soviet plan. 

The majority of the representatives 
did not express any definite preference 
for either of the two plans, and the 
consensus was one of optimism over 
the fact that a unanimous resolution 
had been worked out and that the 
two plans were to be studied by the 
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ten-nation group. Some delegates sug- 
gested, however, that a somewhat 
wider composition of this group should 
be considered for the future. 

Alberto Ulloa, of Peru, said that, 
while on first sight the problem of 
disarmament was a matter for the 
great powers alone, the disarmament 
question, because of the scope of its 
implications and consequences, was of 
concern to mankind as a whole. 

Thus, he declared, small countries 
had the right to be heard not because 
of their political weight but mainly 
from the purely human point of view. 

“Our justified fears do not obscure 
our judgment,” Mr. Ulloa declared. 
Small states, particularly those in Latin 
America, had only peaceful aspirations 
and no desire to possess nuclear 
weapons. 

It was not the time to discuss details 
of a control organ, Mr. Ulloa thought, 
but he felt that the control organiza- 
tion should be composed not only of 
representatives of states to be subject 
to control—mainly the great powers— 
but also of “neutrals,” whose partici- 
pation would constitute an additional 
element of international safeguards 
and of moral authority. Even more 
important was that participation of 
states in a control organization must 
be on an exclusively technical level 
and be in no way political. 

Control must be established from 
the very beginning, he said, even if 
its development and growth would 
proceed gradually in conformity with 
the progress of the process of dis- 
armament. The control organization 
must in no case be subject to the ex- 
ercise of the right of veto, he declared. 


Multilateral Convention 


Control must be established by a 
multilateral convention containing 
both positive and negative obligations, 
he declared. The first element of such 
obligations must be control; the sec- 
ond, collective action against aggres- 
sion if it should occur; the third, col- 
lective sanctions against an aggressor. 

Collective action must be immedi- 
ate and mandatory, he said; otherwise, 
it would not be effective. To repel 
aggression would necessitate the im- 
mediate and most ample mobilization 
of an international force, and estab- 
lishment of such a force was pro- 
vided for by the Charter. Such a force 
needed a “general staff,” which was 
likewise provided for in the Charter. 

Speaking of the idea of limiting 
forces of states to police units ade- 
quate for the maintenance of law and 
order, Mr. Ulloa said that problem 
was not governed merely by demo- 
graphic and geographic considerations. 
but involved imponderable factors of 











government. For instance, there was 
the question whether deployment of 
such police units in frontier regions 
would not provoke susceptibilities and 
suspicions. There was also the question 
of what armaments such police forces 
should have. 

Mr. Ulloa stressed that Latin Amer- 
ican armed forces had fulfilled and 
were still fulfilling a “civilizatory task.” 
They also were, so to say, “a school 
of social discipline.” 

Among the important problems in- 
volved in the question of disarmament, 
he said, were the geographic location 
of a country, its network of communi- 
cations, its merchant marine and civil 
aviation, and its capacity to produce 
and utilize atomic energy. Another 
point to be considered was the retool- 
ing of industries from war production 
to peace work. Thus, in view of the 
tremendous complexity of the prob- 
lem, he added, it would be wise to 
proceed by reasonable stages. 

Similar opinions on control were 
expressed by Umana Bernal, of Co- 
lombia, who also advocated, as did 
some other delegates, that it was in- 
dispensable to establish “a real Emer- 
gency Force of the United Nations.” 
He said all small states would welcome 
the setting up of such a force. 

Jules Moch, of France, said that 
France, unlike the Soviet Union and 
the United Kingdom, would not set 
forth a complete plan, considering 
that the time had not yet come to do 
so. The Committee would not have 
time to study several documents of 
that nature, and no doubt they would 
agree to refer to the Geneva com- 
mittee the plans already submitted and 
the suggestions made. 

His delegation would not reject a 
priori any disarmament proposal, gen- 
eral or partial, and it believed that 
they had a common duty to seek in 
each suggestion that which could be 
agreed upon by all and that which 
ought to be improved or modified to 
make it acceptable to all. 

Mr. Moch outlined several princi- 
ples that should guide the studies. 

First, he said, the new technical situ- 
ation should be taken into considera- 
tion. The rush into space was spread- 
ing the danger of almost universal 
destruction by monstrous automatic 
devices at thousands of miles an hour 
and had created the risk of total war 
set in motion by an accident, an error, 
a false interpretation. 

High priority in any disarmament 
program should be given to measures 
prohibiting, first, the development, 
then the manufacture and possession 
of all vehicles for nuclear devices: 
satellites, rockets, supersonic or long- 
range aircraft, ocean-going submarines, 
aircraft carriers, launching pads. 
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Past refusals to compromise made 
vain today any effective control over 
stockpiles of nuclear material, he said. 
Therefore, it would be wise to start 
disarmament efforts with the elimina- 
tion of the most dreaded vehicles for 
the materials of universal destruction. 
Then all methods of implementation 
could be considered. 

For example, said Mr. Moch, the 
first stage could be a declaration to 
the international disarmament organi- 
zation of program and existing weap- 
ons. A second stage would be prior 
notice and control of tests. A third 
would be prohibition, destruction and 
control of stockpiles and factories, and 
during that stage all that would re- 
main would be certain approved air 
and naval matériel, sufficient to meet 
the needs of internal security and the 
obligations imposed by the Charter. 

Mr. Moch went on to note that 
development of nuclear devices di- 
minished the importance of conven- 
tional weapons and the numbers of 
men using them. Today, a reduction 
of armed forces, far from indicating 
an effort toward disarmament, was 
evidence of the modernization of 
weapons and of an increase in the 
power of destruction, he said. 

However, certain long-established 
principles were as applicable today as 
before. One, he said, was the need, 
during the operations of disarmament 
not to upset former parities. The prob- 
lem was to strengthen simultaneously 
and along similar lines the security of 
all, not just the security of some to 
the detriment of others. At every stage 
there had to be concurrent measures 
that would together provide each one 
with ever greater security. It was also 
necessary to provide for the control of 
disarmament at every stage, with the 
aim of dispelling distrust by giving 
every state the certainty that the others 
were faithfully carrying out their ob- 
ligations. 

Mr. Moch said he was familiar with 
the Soviet thesis that, instead of estab- 
lishing confidence, control would mul- 
tiply suspicion while disarmament op- 
erations were being carried out, and 
should not function fully until after 
those operations were completed. Be- 
cause of that view, he said, “we have 
been slowly trudging along a dead-end 
toad.” However, he remained con- 
vinced that compromises would be 
worked out, for “we are determined 
to put an end to academic debates and 
to arrive at concrete results.” 

Mr. Moch said he could envisage 
a plan in which concepts that yester- 
day were opposed would be merged. 
If, for example, the first stage involved 
only declarations, limitations and freez- 
ings, that could be done without on-the- 
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spot control, relying entirely on good 
faith. 

Such a stage would be limited, and 
would mark a halt in the armaments 
race more than a beginning of disarm- 
ament, but it would have considerable 
psychological value, he believed. If in 
that stage the international control 
organization had no role other than 
to assemble the information furnished 
by nations, it would in the second 
stage carry out inspections that would 
be as limited as possible, adapted in 
every respect to the measures then 
achieved, he said. Only in the third 
stage would control be fully estab- 
lished. 

Prompted by a desire for concilia- 
tion, his delegation was willing to in- 
clude formal declarations in an overall 
plan, when other measures, “them- 
selves controllable and controlled, will 
have contributed to reestablishing a 
minimum of international confidence.” 


A great question mark still re- 
mained, continued Mr. Moch: “Is 
total disarmament realistic and work- 
able?” 

In a pacified world, the peoples 
would readily dispense with standing 
armies: the real problem, was the need 
for simultaneous progress in the pacifi- 
cation of minds and the abolition of 
armed forces. In that, however, he 
hesitated to share the faith and the 
enthusiasm of the Soviet delegation. 


Remains Optimistic 


Four years of a total disarmament 
race would not erase the mark of 
thousands of years of armed conflicts 
nor of decades of mutual distrust, he 
declared. “In order to go all the way 
with disarmament, let us not be too 
ambitious in the short run. Let us 
refrain from confusing propaganda 
formulas, however generous and sin- 
cere, with the harsh reality that con- 
fronts us.” 

Still, he remained optimistic, said Mr. 
Moch. Mr. Khrushchev had proposed 
alternatives to his plan, showing that 
his position was not inflexible. Mr. 
Lloyd had suggested another plan, and 
he himself had offered some new 
ideas. Other suggestions doubtless 
would be made. 

Egidio Ortona, of Italy, regarded 
Mr. Moch’s “brilliant proposals” as un- 
doubtedly “a very constructive contri- 
bution.” He also said that disarma- 
ment could be tackled in a more con- 
crete manner only if the political pres- 
sures reflected in the armaments race 
were not neglected. Failure to reach 
disarmament agreements was due to 
lack of understanding in the political 
field, he thought, and he emphasized 
that any disarmament agreements im- 
plying discrimination against Europe 





or any European agreements should be 
avoided. 

Kuzma V. Kiselev, Foreign Minister 
of the Byelorussian SSR, took a dif- 
ferent view of the French proposals. 
He welcomed the declaration that 
France would not reject in advance 
any disarmament proposals, but, he 
said, the French representative had 
not drawn the logical conclusion from 
his own remarks on calling for a ban 
on the use of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Kiselev said Mr. Moch had 
called only for an elimination of the 
means of delivery of such weapons, 
though it was by now common know- 
ledge that the real danger lay in nu- 
clear warheads, nuclear stockpiles and 
foreign military bases. 

If agreement was desired, then how 
could one evaluate the establishment of 
missile bases directed against the 
USSR in Turkey and the rapid flow 
of American capital into the West 
German armaments industry, he asked. 
As obviously those armaments were to 
be forged against the USSR, how 
could one trust the peace-loving decla- 
rations of the West? 

A point that was made many times 
in the debate was that great economic 
and social development of under- 
developed countries would result from 
the enormous resources liberated by 
disarmament and the demilitarization 
of the world. Among the representa- 
tives who looked forward to this devel- 
opment “with joy” was Son Sann of 
Cambodia. A more cautious evalua- 
tion was made by Augusto Frederico 
Schmidt, of Brazil, who suggested that 
underdeveloped countries should “not 
cash in mentally in advance” on such 
great possibilities and should not let 
those prospects becloud their evalua- 
tion of disarmament proposals. 

Seyfullah Esin, of Turkey, in the 
course of his speech, commented that, 
as the debate had been conducted in 
a realistic and moderate atmosphere, 
he would refrain from remarking on 
the regrettable allegations of some 
speakers with regard to the recent 
agreement for the use of bases in his 
country. 

Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, Foreign Min- 
ister of the United Arab Republic, 
considered that it was a suitable time 
to take stock of the progress made 
toward disarmament and for looking 
at the remaining part of the road in 
its proper perspective. 

His delegation had been heartened 
by the steps taken forward recently on 
that road, which included: 

(1) the progress achieved at Geneva 
toward permanent cessation of nu- 
clear explosions and control thereof; 

(2) the temporary cessation of such 
tests by the big powers—which he 
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hoped would become permanent and 
universal and would foreclose the 
tests in the African Sahara contem- 
plated by France; 

(3) the agreement reached at Ge- 
neva by the Foreign Ministers of 
France, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and the United States to re- 
sume the disarmament negotiations; 

(4) the agreement by the four For- 
eign Ministers on the establishment of 
the ten-power disarmament committee, 
at whose meetings, in the view of his 
delegation, there should be a represen- 
tative of the United Nations as a 
whole; 

(5) the linking of the work of the 
ten-power committee with that of the 
United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission; 

(6) the statement by Premier Khru- 
shchev to the General Assembly urg- 
ing general and complete disarmament, 
and the proposal submitted by the 
Soviet delegation on that subject; 

(7) the joint communique issued by 
President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev in which they declared 
that this question was the most im- 
portant one facing the world today 
and that both governments would 
make every effort toward a construc- 
tive solution; 

(8) the various proposals and views 
presented to the Assembly at this ses- 
sion. 

These were all important steps in 
the right direction, Dr. Fawzi went on. 
They constituted a notable, though 
limited, gain for disarmament, a gain 
which must be maintained and rein- 
forced. 

It was particularly commendable 
that the approach to disarmament dis- 
cussions was increasingly “more re- 
sponsible, more concrete, more con- 
structive, more helpful and more con- 
ducive to agreement and the attain- 
ment of our goal.” The positions of 
governments had also tended to move 
toward rapprochement. 

Thus, the world seemed to be mov- 
ing, “cautious step by cautious step,” 
in the direction of disarmament and 
of common sense, Dr. Fawzi declared, 
but there were still many difficulties 
to be overcome, among which he 
listed: 

(1) an agreement or agreements 
would have to be concluded on general 
disarmament which would deal with 
nuclear, thermonuclear and conven- 
tional weapons, as well as means of 
biological warfare and all other weap- 
ons of mass destruction, and which at 
the same time would prohibit the use 
of Antarctica or of outer space for 
other than peaceful purposes, and also 
provide for the destruction of present 
stockpiles of atomic weapons; 

(2) the requisites of the internal 
and external security of all states; 
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(3) the relativity of power between 
states; 

(4) the link between such matters 
as the abolition of nuclear weapons, 
the destruction of present stockpiles, 
the reduction of conventional arma- 
ments and the abolition of foreign 
bases; 

(5) provision for the prevention of 
surprise attack; 

(6) the difficulty, akin to impossi- 
bility, of complete control of disarma- 
ment in relation to some types of 
weapons, particularly conventional 
armaments and weapons and means 
of biological warfare; 

(7) the lingering mutual suspicion 
between states, which was to an extent 
understandably linked with the right 
and duty of self-defence and self- 
preservation; 

(8) the difficulty of establishing a 
link between disarmament and the 
setting up of machinery for the main- 
tenance of world peace and security. 

Hope today was greater than before, 
Dr. Fawzi said. “So are our responsi- 
bilities in relation to peace; and so 
is the huge work we still have to do.” 

Zulfigar Ali Bhutto, of Pakistan, 
also commented on progress made and 
problems unsolved. His delegation wel- 
comed the break in the deadlock 
which made possible a resumption of 
negotiations. It also endorsed the sug- 
gestion that the Secretary-General ap- 
point a representative at the proceed- 
ings of the new ten-power committee, 
to establish a direct link between the 
United Nations and that body. The 
suggestion that the Chairman of the 
Disarmament Commission, Dr. Padilla 
Nervo, should be that representative 
seemed to be a good one. 


Marked Progress 


Commenting on the United King- 
dom and Soviet Union plans, Mr. 
Bhutto said that they revealed marked 
progress in the thinking of the two 
sides as compared with that reflected 
in the discussions in the Disarmament 
Subcommittee in 1957. 

He pointed to the following points 
as significant advances: 

(1) reinstatement by both sides of 
comprehensive disarmament, instead of 
partial measures, as the objective of 
negotiations; 

(2) the implicit abandonment by 
the West of its insistence on linking 
progress in this field to political con- 
ditions and to the prior solution of 
certain political problems; 

(3) loosening of the Western pack- 
age proposals made it possible to carry 
out individual measures of disarma- 
ment which might be agreed on; 

(4) abandonment by the Soviet 
Union of its demand for renunciation 








of the use of nuclear weapons before 
a start could be made on conventional 
disarmament; 

(5) relegation by the Soviet Union 
of its demand for abolition of foreign 
military bases from priority status to 
the stage when conventional disarma- 
ment was complete. 

These Mr. Bhutto regarded as defi- 
nite forward steps. It was not possible 
now to say to what degree the respec- 
tive positions on inspection and control 
could be expected to converge. The 
Soviet representative had expressed 
himself in favor of control commen- 
surate with concrete actions on dis- 
armament, and the Pakistan delegation 
took it that that meant effective con- 
trol over every step of actual disarma- 
ment from the first to the last stage. 
Mr. Bhutto hoped that the Soviet dele- 
gation would further clarify its stand. 

Observing that the problems that 
would come with a disarmed world 
had been raised by several speakers, 
he supported the suggestion that the 
Disarmament Commission study them. 
His delegation had always supported 
establishment of an international police 
force to preserve world peace and 
security, he noted. 

The Indian representative, V. K. 
Krishna Menon, noted that the prob- 
lem of a “warless war” was not new. 
Although the resolution was_ being 
passed unanimously, such a move was 
not without precedent, for a resolution 
had been passed unanimously in 1957, 
but no progress had been made. The 
first session of the General Assembly 
had also unanimously called for for- 
mulation of disarmament measures 
with the utmost dispatch. 

The Disarmament Commission had 
been repeatedly asked by the General 
Assembly to consider proposals made 
in the First Committee, but the only 
result had been “some encomiums” 
from such disarmament experts as Mr. 
Moch, and it was only after several 
years that the Disarmament Commis- 
sion had found out that there were 
no procedural obstacles to the Indian 
delegation’s presenting its views to the 
Commission, he observed. 

As long as the problem of national 
security was being considered as ex- 
clusively of national concern, he con- 
tinued, armaments would have to be 
maintained. Nationalism, moreover, 
often outgrew national frontiers. 

The desire for expansion, the search 
for other lands led, for instance, with- 
in the colonial framework to the de- 
sire and necessity for projecting not 
only national frontiers but also those 
of distant territories, Mr. Krishna 
Menon declared. To future historians, 
ideological controversies would appear 
somewhat exaggerated. 

Security must be not just a national 
affair, he went on. The idea of ex- 
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pansionism must go. It was not pos- 
sible to give commands to national 
sovereignties, unless one had the power 
of sanctions. 

As long as it was held that peace 
could be established by methods of 
war, there would be no peace. Peace 
could be established in a world of law 
without supplying arms to other na- 
tions which did not need them for de- 
fence but which used them only for 
their own national purposes. 

Mr. Krishna Menon was “rather 
disappointed” with the British disarma- 
ment proposal, the first stage of which 
“does not take us very far,” but pro- 
vides for the handing over of certain 
large quantities of arms to the United 
Nations, probably nuclear arms, poi- 
sonous gases and the like. 

The French proposed attacking the 
problem of the carrier, but there still 
would be fast flying aircraft. “What 
we want is not to abolish the carriers 
but their cargo,” he added. Moreover, 
“the base is possibly the most potent 
carrier.” 

India stood resolutely for the full 
organization of control, Mr. Krishna 
Menon continued. Disarmament mea- 
sures, whether large or small, should 
not wait, however, for the full comple- 
tion of the structure of control. India 
was “totally opposed to the formation 
of an international police force by al- 
location of national contingents” be- 
cause it would “create a super-levi- 
athan of arms” and new “competition 
between the Russians and Americans.” 


A police force was a force used 
against people under the same com- 
mon law and not usually armed in 
the same way as the police force, he 
declared. Thus, such a force would 
create all the problems of war, even 
if on a smaller scale. An international 
police force must be like an interna- 
tional civil service, and India there- 
fore opposed the allocation of national 
units to such a force. 


Further, he said, the proposal was 
not practicable. What, for instance, 
would the Secretary-General do with 
such a force when it was not needed? 

Mr. Lodge had asked who would 
maintain international law in a dis- 
armed world. International law must 
be based on international morality, 
Mr. Krishna Menon said. The Dis- 
armament Commission should study 
the question of who would enforce 
this international law. Security forces 
of an army character were needed 
only for use against people “across the 
border.” If they were used against 
their own people, that would only 
lead to a police state. Thus the inter- 
national police force should come into 
being only after the international com- 
munity had established its law, he 
contended. 
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India would like to see the forth- 
coming discussions have as their ob- 
jective a world without war, he de- 
clared. Was it more realistic to spend 
hundreds of billions of dollars on the 
manufacture of weapons never in- 
tended to be used, to keep the whole 
world keyed up to war and to see 
safety only in destructive weapons, or 
to take away those weapons, Mr. 
Krishna Menon asked. 

The United States had made it pos- 
sible in the normal course of admini- 
stration to demobilize nearly twelve 
million men in less than five years 
after the Second World War, he ob- 
served. The USSR had also demobil- 
ized large numbers of troops, as had 
France and the United Kingdom. Thus 
it was not so fantastic to think that 
weapons of war could be disbanded. 

Once the process was started, he 
said, it would carry on under its own 
momentum and would become the 
acceptable law of the world. Since 
weapons of yesterday were already ob- 
solete, was it realistic to produce more 
and more beautiful bombs? 

The capacity for demobilization is 
more realistic than that of armaments, 
Mr. Krishna Menon declared. The 
idea of humane killing must be aban- 
doned. Limited agreements not to use 
this or the other weapon would lead 
nowhere, he said, referring to the 
Geneva protocol banning the use of 
chemical and bacteriological warfare. 


Individual Responsibility 


There was no way now to enforce 
a disarmament agreement short of 
going to war, he continued. It would 
be worth considering in this context 
whether the Nuremberg method of fix- 
ing individual responsibility for a 
violation should not be tried, for in- 
stance, with regard to the responsi- 
bility of an individual scientist hired 
expressly for the purpose of bringing 
about such a violation. 

There should be a ban placed on 
the export, for the purpose of setting 
up armaments production, of capital, 
equipment and technicians to countries 
not at present manufacturing arms, 
he said. 

The time had also come to under- 
take research by eminent scientists and 
statesmen of the world in the way 
savings through disarmament should 
be spent. 

The ten-nation disarmament com- 
mittee had become in a way “the 
custodian of peace.” and the resolution 
of the General Assembly should be- 
come “the Charter” of that committee. 


The final speaker in the debate was 
the representative of the Soviet Union, 
sponsor of the item. He was glad that 
the overwhelming majority of delega- 





tions had given “positive appraisal” to 
the concrete program outlined by the 
Soviet Union; also that the draft of 
the joint Soviet-American resolution 
had been warmly supported by the 
United Kingdom, France and other 
countries and that all member states 
had joined as co-sponsors. 


Although some skeptics paid lip 
service to the idea of complete dis- 
armament while seeking to cast doubts | 
on the possibility of carrying out the 
Soviet proposals, those who sincerely 
strive to solve the disarmament prob- 
lem must help those who have not yet 
clearly understood the Soviet pro- 
prosals, Mr. Kuznetsov said, and not 
permit the advocates of the armaments 
race to prevent the working out and 
implementing of concrete measures on 
general and complete disarmament. 


He quoted from a statement by Mr. 
Khrushchev to the Supreme Soviet on 
the question of control. Mr. Khrush- 
chev had said that the Soviet Union 
proposed an appropriate stage of con- 
trol for every stage of disarmament, 
with the controllers to be present on 
the territory of states from the very 
start of the disarmament process and 
also after its completion to ensure that 
no state could secretly prepare for war. 
The Soviet Union also was agreeable 
to the establishment of appropriate 
agencies, “apparently under the United 
Nations aegis,” to ensure effective con- 
trol over observance of the disarma- 
ment agreements. 


Many delegates had referred to the 
existence of common elements in the 
approach of the Soviet Union and 
“our Western partners.” The task now 
was to work out a concrete system 
of disarmament measures under effec- 
tive international control. The Soviet 
Union was willing to examine any re- 
marks and proposals aimed at solving 
the disarmament problem. 


Mr. Lodge, in reply, noted that Mr. 
Kuznetsov had said he hoped the 
Soviet proposal would be taken by the 
ten-nation committee as a basis for its 
work, but the language of the resolu- 
tion was clear enough in providing for 
a thorough examination by the ten- 
nation group of all proposals and not 
of one alone. 

Furthermore, the United States, now 
engaged in review of its disarmament 
policy, would probably submit its own 
proposals in Geneva. Other delega- 
tions had made valuable suggestions, 
he added. He hoped Mr. Kuznetsov’s 
words did not indicate that the USSR 
would demand that only its proposals 
form the basis of the ten-nation 
group’s work. Effective work by that 
group would be possible only if no 
side claimed monopoly of wisdom, he 
declared. 
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South West Africa 


(Continued from page 31) 


held renewed discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the Union Government 
between September 11 and 21, 1959, 
but reported that it had not “succeeded 
in finding a basis for an agreement 
under its terms of reference.” 

In submitting the report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa, its Chair- 
man, Professor Enrique Rodriguez 
Fabregat, of Uruguay, explained that 
the survey went more deeply this year 
into the substance of the problem 
wherever possible. He stressed the 
words “wherever possible” because 
of the absence of official infor- 
mation which had made its task 
very difficult. Thus, the Commit- 
tee had frequently expressed regret 
at not receiving that vital information 
and it was therefore unfair to criticize 
its reports on the grounds that they 
were not accurate in every particular. 
A review of the history of the Com- 
mittee would show that the mandatory 
power had consistently refused to 
recognize the authority of the United 
Nations to supervise the administra- 
tion of the territory, the right of the 
Committee to concern itself with the 
matter, and the validity of the relevant 
advisory opinions handed down by the 
International Court of Justice. Profes- 
sor Rodriguez Fabregat drew particu- 
lar attention to three points which, he 
said, apart from the whole question of 
the denial of fundamental human 
rights in the territory, were perhaps 
the most important aspects of the cur- 
rent study, namely: land ownership, 
problems relating to education, and 
the transfer of Natives from the lands 
where their forebears had lived for 
generations in order to accommodate 
European settlers who were advocates 
of racial discrimination. 


Petitioners Heard 


During its appraisal of the South 
West African question, the Fourth 
Committee devoted several meetings to 
hearing statements by petitioners, who 
were also questioned on various as- 
pects of conditions in the territory. 

The petitioners, whose requests for 
oral hearings had been strongly op- 
posed by South Africa, were: the Rev- 
erend Michael Scott, Fanuel J. Ko- 
zonguizi, Mburumba Kerina, Hans J. 
Beukes, E. F. Bundy, Allard K. Low- 
enstein and Sherman M. Bull. The last 
three are United States citizens who 
recounted their experiences and im- 
pressions of a recent visit to the terri- 
tory during which they talked with a 
number of indigenous inhabitants. 

The burden of the testimonies was 
that the indigenous people continue to 
endure what were described as deplor- 
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ably low living standards and working 
conditions of “near slavery.” The peti- 
tioners claimed that the Union Gov- 
ernment’s apartheid policy has insti- 
tuted an economic, political and social 
system of segregation in the territory, 
imposing implacable penal laws, con- 
trolling property rights and introduc- 
ing migratory labor, whereby families 
and social systems are broken up 
throughout the territory. 

Questioned about the territory’s fu- 
ture status, several of the petitioners 
held that the Union’s ultimate goal was 
to incorporate the entire region into 
South Africa. This policy, they claim- 
ed, was generally supported by a ma- 
jority of the Europeans in the territory. 

The Reverend Michael Scott, an 
Anglican clergyman who has for many 
years represented the Herero tribes- 
people of South West Africa at Fourth 
Committee hearings, submitted that a 
number of European powers and coun- 
tries of Christian tradition were pro- 
tecting South Africa by not taking 
sides in the issue, and were thereby 
prolonging the illusion that the Union 
Government’s policy had the support 
of those with whom it claimed ties of 
kinship and religion. 

Mr. Scott believed the time had 
come for these countries to reject the 
“myth of apartheid.” History, he said, 
would not fail to pass judgment on the 
great powers if they ignored the appeal 
of defenceless populations who were 
kept in a backward state by the 
deliberate policy of those entrusted 
with the administration of such peoples 
on behalf of the civilized world. 

Tape-recorded messages from a 
number of persons living in the terri- 
tory, brought back by one of the peti- 
tioners, were transcribed and made 
available to Committee members. State- 
ments in these messages, generally 
charged with emotion, contained sev- 
eral appeals for help from the United 
Nations. Typical of these was a mes- 
sage from Chief Hosea Kutako, who 
declared his people would never cease 
appealing to the United Nations. “We 
shall,” he said, “continue to petition 
the United Nations so that they may 
hear our voice and our cry.... We 
appeal to the United Nations to give 
us the freedom we desire. We are suf- 
fering . . . and we have been suffering 
for a long time. We want freedom.” 


Territory's Problems 


During its general debate the Fourth 
Committee also heard a statement by 
J. G. van der Wath, a member of the 
South African Parliament, who was 
introduced by his delegation as an 
expert on the problems of South West 
Africa. 

Mr. van der Wath said that one of 








the territory’s first problems was that 
of water. Its economic future de- 
pended upon its solution. For that 
reason the administration had tried for 
many years, with the help of modern 
methods and trained personnel, to drill 
wells and build dams in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. To date, he said, 266 
wells had been drilled and 184 dams 
constructed and it was hoped to dou- 
ble those figures in the next ten years. 

The best prospects for development 
appeared to be in the three native ter- 
ritories in the north: Ovamboland, 
Okavango and Kaokoveld, which had 
the heaviest rainfall. The major part of 
the population of those areas was con- 
centrated in the central plains of 
Ovamboland. 

Another difficult problem, in such 
a semi-arid country, was communica- 
tions. The economic development of 
the territory depended upon an ade- 
quate communications system and the 
Union Government had been, and still 
was, directing its major financial efforts 
to that task. Mr. van der Wath dis- 
closed that a construction program 
was now under way and more than 
£2 million was annually expended on 
road construction. Transportation be- 
tween the native territories and the 
railway terminals would be improved 
and the shipment of cattle, creams, 
skins, pelts and other products to mar- 
kets would be facilitated. Improved 
communications would also help to 
develop the growing lumber industry, 
which was particularly profitable. 

The Union Government, he said, 
was also expending millions of pounds 
for the construction of railway lines 
and development of port installations 
at Walvis Bay and Luderitz. 

Mr. van der Wath noted consider- 
able progress in the fishing and mining 
industries during the last ten years, 
both of which were making an appre- 
ciable contribution to the territory’s in- 
come. Income from those industries 
was, he said, directly responsible for 
the economic health of the territory as 
a whole. These industries created em- 
ployment possibilities. In addition to 
diamonds, copper and manganese, 
which were already being mined, pros- 
pecting for mineral wealth had led to 
the discovery of iron ore and petro- 
leum deposits. 

The South African representative 
pointed out that two dangers threat- 
ened the economy. Sudden changes in 
world prices affected the territory's 
annual income and consequently had 
serious effects on its economy. Pro- 
longed droughts also decimated the 
herds of cattle and ruined the farmers. 
Because of these permanent risks, the 
administration was compelled to fol- 
low a conservative economic policy, it 
tried to build up reserve stocks in the 
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prosperous periods in order to meet 
the difficulties of the lean years. Dur- 
ing such times South Africa not only 
had to contribute financially to the 
normal administration of the country 
but also had to provide emergency 
assistance. 

Progress in the social and educa- 
tional spheres was also reported by 
Mr. van der Wath. He said the total 
cost of all new hospitals and medical 
extensions would be 41,403,000. When 
completed, the hospital facilities for 
non-Europeans would, he said, com- 
pare favorably with those provided 
for Europeans. Expenditure on public 
health was steadily increasing and in 
1958-59 had totaled £381,577. Mr. 
van der Wath noted that this was 20 
per cent higher than the figures cited 
in the report of the Committee on 
South West Africa. There were now 
35,000 non-European pupils in the 
schools, as compared with 2,430 in 
1922. There were 279 non-European 
schools, with 972 teachers. 


General Debate 


Much of the Committee’s ensuing 
debate, in which more than forty 
speakers expressed their views, turned 
on the findings of the Committee on 
South West Africa, whose report 
evoked members’ commendation. As at 
previous sessions, a majority of delega- 
tions were concerned over the Union’s 
continued refusal to cooperate with 
the Committee on South West Africa. 
Representatives emphasized the dual 
obligations of the Union Government, 
under the League of Nations Mandate, 
to submit to international supervision 
over the administration of the terri- 
tory and also to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities toward the indigenous people. 
At the same time several representa- 
tives welcomed South Africa’s partici- 
pation—for the first time for a number 
of years—in the Fourth Committee’s 
deliberations on South West Africa. 
This departure, it was felt by many 
speakers, should encourage moderation 
in any Assembly action on the matter. 


Mason Sears, of the United States, 
thought there was one constructive 
policy which had emerged from the 
debates on South West Africa over 
the past ten years: that it should still 
be possible to apply in some manner 
the existing mandate for the territory. 
The United States had been encour- 
aged in that respect by the first report 
of the Good Offices Committee sug- 
gesting that consideration be given to 
the possibility of the territory being 
administered under a suitably adopted 
mandate. While the Assembly would 
prefer to see the territory placed un- 
der trusteeship, it would surely con- 
sider it a constructive achievement if 
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the mandate were to be made effective 
along the lines indicated in the ad- 
visory opinion handed down by the 
International Court in 1950. 

Mr. Sears said the mandate could 
thus represent an area of agreement in 
which the interests of the territory, the 
Union and the United Nations could 
be given practical expression. While 
aware that the Union Government 
found it difficult for a number of reas- 
sons to accept such a solution, he did 
not think the obstacles should prove 
insurmountable. In view of the drama- 
tic developments which were to take 
place in other parts of Africa in the 
near future, it was urgent that a solu- 
tion be found. 


A number of other representatives 
also commented on the significant 
events which were pending in Africa. 
Thus, Eduardo Espinosa y Prieto, of 
Mexico, noted that all the European 
powers were entering into new re- 
lationships with the peoples of Africa; 
the Union’s illusion of domination by 
the European race had to be set 
against a background in which the 
whole African continent was liberating 
itself at ever-increasing speed. 


The Mexican representative consid- 
ered that the Union’s position over 
South West Africa had weakened and 
that the South African people could 
not be unaware of the damage done 
to the international position of their 
country. Nobody enjoyed seeing his 
country condemned by world public 
opinion; everyone wished the highest 
members of his government to be held 
in respect abroad. Nobody in South 
Africa would enjoy seeing the allega- 
tions made by his Foreign Minister 
refuted by the Rapporteur of the 
South West Africa Committee or by a 
petitioner. 


Mr. Espinosa y Prieto noted that, 
despite the atmosphere of irritation, 
there was a positive factor—namely 
that the Committee was discussing the 
matter. 


Mr. Espinosa y Prieto recalled a 
suggestion he had made in 1955: 
namely, that supervision over the ter- 
ritory’s affairs could be exercised by a 
commission consisting of the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, 
the Union of South Africa and four 
other states to be chosen from among 
non-administering nations. Such a com- 
mission, he said, would operate for a 
period of two or three years, at the 
end of which, on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the commission, a trus- 
teeship agreement would be signed. 


Dr. Majid Rahnema, of Iran, was 
one of several other speakers who 
noted that, in spite of South Africa’s 
refusal to place the territory under 
trusteeship, there were still other pos- 





sibilities. One measure he suggested 
would be to persuade the Union to 
take an active part in the work of the 
Committee on South West Africa and 
other United Nations organs, includ- 
ing the specialized agencies, with a 
view to making known trusteeship 
principles to the people of the terri- 
tory. Iran would like to see a United 
Nations Information Centre established 
either in the territory itself or in the 
Union of South Africa, in pursuance. 
of the Assembly’s resolution 1276 
(XIII); such a step, Mr. Rahnema 
felt, would be an encouraging demon- 
stration of the Union’s willingness to 
cooperate more closely with the organ- 
ization of which it was a founding 
member. It might also be possible to 
send a visiting mission to ascertain at 
first hand the aspirations of the people. 
Since the Union Government was con- 
vinced of the people’s wish to be in- 
corporated in the Union, it should not 
fight shy of such a measure. 


The Iranian representative consid- 
ered that any refusal to cooperate on 
the part of the Union during the pres- 
ent crucial year might have serious 
consequences, since it would oblige the 
United Nations to have recourse to 
legal action. Iran would deplore such 
a course as it would mean resistance 
by the Union whose cooperation by 
the Assembly had been sought for so 
many years. Nevertheless, such a 
course would be fully justified if no 
other means were left open. The 
Union of South Africa could not af- 
ford to resist the course of history 
by refusing to put an end to a situ- 
ation that constituted a threat, sooner 
or later, to the peace and security of 
a whole region. 


Several delegations urged that, after 
fourteen years of fruitless efforts on 
the issue, the time had come for ac- 
tion to be taken on South West 
Africa. Ebenezer Adam, of Ghana, 
said the matter was a challenge to 
the determination of member states 
to uphold the purposes and principles 
of the Charter and the sanctity of in- 
ternational agreements. 


Mr. Adam held that the time for 
action had arrived. The Committee 
could no longer evade its obligations 
after fourteen years of frustrated ef- 
forts at negotiation. The next step— 
one which had to be taken—was re- 
course to the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court. 


A number of other representatives 
indicated that the best solution in the 
matter was to resort to legal action. 

In the opinion of Victorio D. Car- 
pio, of the Philippines, any member 
state could resort to the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court 

(Continued on page 67) 
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South Africa’s Position on the Territory 


HE position of the Union Gov- 

ernment on South West Africa 
was outlined to the Fourth Com- 
mittee by Eric H. Louw, South 
Africa’s Foreign Minister. In the 
course of his statement Mr. Louw 
reviewed the discussions between 
representatives of his Government 
and the Good Offices Committee 
and regretted that it had not been 
found possible to find a basis of 
agreement in the talks. Neverthe- 
less, he gave assurances that the 
“door will be left open” for fur- 
ther discussions. 

Mr. Louw also dealt at length 
with what he described as the “mis- 
statements and completely unjusti- 
fied conclusions” in the report of 
the permanent Committee on South 
West Africa. 

Dealing first with the discussions 
of last September between the Good 
Offices Committee and the Union 
Government, Mr. Louw said the 
main point of difference had been 
the Committee’s insistence, as a 
minimum condition, that the Union 
Government should enter into a 
formal agreement granting the 
United Nations the necessary pow- 
ers for the supervision of the ad- 
ministration of the territory, an 
agreement which would be tanta- 
mount to recognizing the authority 
of the United Nations in respect of 
South West Africa and making it 
virtually a trust territory. That, he 
noted, had been the point at issue 
ever since the San Francisco Con- 
ference in 1945. The Union Gov- 
ernment could not depart from the 
policy which it had consistently 
maintained since the demise of the 
League of Nations. 


Efforts Toward Solution 


Mr. Louw emphasized that the 
Union Government had gone out 
of its way to find a solution to the 
question. He considered that the 
fact that on three occasions his 
Government had offered to con- 
clude an agreement with the three 
remaining Allied and Associated 
Powers providing for powers of 
supervision over the territory, and 
also that South Africa had been 
prepared to investigate the parti- 
tion scheme suggested by the Good 
Offices Committee, disposed of the 
allegation that South Africa had 
adopted an “intransigent attitude.” 
Its attitude had, he maintained, al- 


ways been that the vast majority 
of the “Native” population of South 
West Africa wished to remain un- 
der the administration of the Union 
Government. He could testify to 
that from his visit there two years 
before. 

Mr. Louw assured the Commit- 
tee that South Africa would con- 
tinue to administer the territory in 
the spirit of the previous mandate. 
At the same time, it was sincerely 
desirous of finding a solution to the 
South West Africa issue and, to 
that end, would be prepared to con- 
sider all proposals, provided that 
the Union would not be expected to 
depart from the juridical position 
it had consistently taken and which 
it believed to be correct. It would 
like the door to be left open for 
further discussions in the future. 

In the event of an arrangement 
being arrived at between South 
Africa and the United Nations, Mr. 
Louw said his Government would 
be prepared to make available all 
official reports issued by the South 
West Africa administration, and all 
other documents concerning the ad- 
ministration of the territory which 
were required to be laid before 
those two bodies. The Union Gov- 
ernment was not prepared, how- 
ever, to make a representative avail- 
able in order to supply supplemen- 
tary information or be questioned on 
information already made available, 
for that would be in conflict with 
the juridical position taken by the 
Union Government that the super- 
visory functions of the League of 
Nations had not passed on to the 
United Nations. Nor was it pre- 
pared to supply information in the 
sense of submitting reports, as in 
the days of the League. With a 
view to keeping the door open for 
future discussions he was prepared 
to recommend to his Government 
that it should make information 
available along the lines suggested 
in the 1958 Pretoria talks. 

Mr. Louw then turned to the re- 
port of the Committee on South 
West Africa. He noted that the 
Committee’s chairman had admitted 
that the information in its reports 
was not always accurate. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee could hardly 
be blamed for coming to wrong 
conclusions, said Mr. Louw. 

The Union Government had con- 
sistently warned the Committee not 
to accept statements by prejudiced 


witnesses but it had continued to 
do so. The Committee’s terms of 
reference clearly stated that the 
body should confine its work to “the 
scope of the questionnaire adopted 
by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations” 
and should “as far as possible” 
conform to “the procedure of the 
former Mandates System” in deal- 
ing with reports and petitions sub- 
mitted to the Committee. Perusal 
of the present and previous reports 
of the Committee showed, how- 
ever, that little attempt had been 
made to conform to the procedure 
of the Mandates Commission. It 
had departed from that procedure 
in admitting oral evidence and con- 
cerning itself with political and 
other events in the Union of South 
Africa. From all of which Mr. 
Louw concluded that the Commit- 
tee had decided to make use of 
the opportunity to attack the Union 
Government in respect of its purely 
domestic policies. 

The report discussed, for example, 
the expulsion of a member of the 
Union Parliament from the Na- 
tional Party caucus. It also at- 
tempted to interpret the Union 
Government’s policy concerning the 
presence of extra-Union persons in 
South Africa. Another passage dealt 
with a by-election in the Windhoek 
constituency and even speculated 
about the reasons for the reduction 
in the Government’s majority. 

The South African representative 
dealt with a number of other in- 
stances which he regarded as 
“completely unjustified conclusions” 
made by the Committee on South 
West Africa. He noted that the 
Committee indirectly linked the al- 
leged contemplated mass removals 
of “Native” peoples against their 
will with the heavier penalties im- 
posed for the illegal possession of 
arms and ammunition. 

Mr. Louw explained that in ac- 
cordance with article 3 of the lapsed 
Mandate, the Union Government 
had always controlled traffic in 
arms and ammunition. There was 
no general prohibition of the ac- 
quisition and possession of fire- 
arms and ammunition, provided 
that the buyer or holder was in 
possession of the necessary licence, 
which was granted in all parts of 
the territory and also to responsi- 
ble “non-Europeans.” Heavy penal- 
ties for the illegal possession of 
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arms and ammunition were im- 
posed. 


The Committee’s report stated 
further that the territory was de- 
pendent for the disposal of its sur- 
plus livestock and dairy produce 
on the Union of South Africa, sup- 
plying the latter “with an important 
portion of its meat requirements.” 
The fact was that between 1920 
and 1940 there had been virtually 
no market for the territory’s beef 
and mutton and it had become 
clear that the only possible market 
would be the Union of South 
Africa. The Union bought as much 
meat as possible from the territory 
in order to help it. 


Other statements in the Com- 
mittee’s report were emphatically 
refuted by the South African rep- 
resentative. These included infor- 
mation on defence measures in the 
territory. Noting the Committee’s 
assertion that a military camp was 
maintained at Windhoek, Mr. Louw 
denied that his Government had set 
up any military bases or fortifica- 
tions in South West Africa. The so- 
called military camp at Windhoek 
consisted of a few buildings which 
dated back to the time of the Ger- 
man regime. The total Union De- 
fence Force personnel in Windhoek 
numbered seven or eight. The of- 
ficers were entrusted with the train- 
ing of Union citizens who, in terms 
of the Union’s Defence Act, could 
be called upon to render military 
service. They were also responsible 
for the training of school cadets. 


Mr. Louw recalled that in a state- 
ment at the Assembly’s last session, 
Mr. Kerina (a petitioner) had said 
that in South West African schools 
African children were indoctrinated 
in “the theory of white supremacy” 
from an early age. He had also re- 
ferred to certain derogatory state- 
ments about colored persons made 
in a school. Mr. Kerina had also 
said that the school in question was 
a Roman Catholic School and that 
he himself had been present. The 
allegation had been brought to the 
attention of the Roman Catholic 
Church and on June 18, 1959 the 
Reverend W. J. Devenney had writ- 
ten to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa deny- 
ing the allegation and had asked 
him to bring that denial to the 
notice of his Committee. Mr. Louw 
formally requested that that letter 
should be circulated in the Fourth 
Committee. Mr. Louw held that 





this showed how little reliance could 
be placed on such witnesses. 


In conclusion, the South African 
representative assured the Commit- 
tee that the Union Government and 
the South West Africa Administra- 
tion would continue, as in the past, 
to administer the territory in the 
spirit of the former mandate. He 
referred particularly to article 2 of 
that instrument, which enjoined the 
Union Government to promote the 
interests and well-being of the in- 
habitants of the territory. The word 
“inhabitants” had always been in- 
terpreted by the Mandates Com- 
mission to include the European 
inhabitants of the territory. 


Further assurances of the Union 
Government’s desire to find a solu- 
tion to the impasse on South West 
Africa were forthcoming at a later 
stage in the Fourth Committee’s 
debate. Replying to members’ ob- 
servations B. G. Fourie, of South 
Africa, noted a “number of con- 
structive statements” and said he 
was impressed by the desire shown 
to find a way out of the impasse 
which had been reached. South 
Africa was equally desirous of find- 
ing a way out, he said. 


In that spirit Mr. Fourie informed 
the Committee that his delegation 
would again participate in the dis- 
cussion on South West Africa at the 
General Assembly’s fifteenth ses- 
sion. He had been authorized by the 
Union Minister of External Affairs 
to reiterate his offer to recommend 
to the Union Government that in- 
formation should be made available 
along the lines which he had sug- 
gested. Finally, the Union Govern- 
ment was ready to enter into dis- 
cussions with an appropriate United 
Nations ad hoc body that might be 
appointed after prior consultation 
with the Union Government and on 
the assumption that such a body 
would show the necessary goodwill 
and would approach its work in 
a constructive fashion, not ruling 
out the fullest exploration of all 
possibilities. 


Mr. Fourie said his Government 
would carry out those intentions 
only within a framework of coop- 
eration, for which there seemed to 
be a “very real desire” in the Com- 
mittee. He hoped that further de- 
velopments would not force the 
Union Government to reassess its 
attitude in this respect. 
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by instituting contentious proceedings; 
but only member states which had also 
been members of the League of Na- 
tions could base such proceedings on 
a violation of the provisions of the 
mandate; states which had not been 
members of the League could bring 
an action against the Union Govern- 
ment only by alleging the violation of 
rights and obligations stemming from 
the Charter. While there seemed good 
prospects that contentious proceedings 
could be instituted, he felt that the 
whole question needed further study 
in order to ensure that, if and when 
member states saw fit to take advan- 
tage of the procedure outlined in the 
Charter, they would know what their 
rights were in the matter. 


Mr. Carpio also pointed out that 
an organ of the United Nations could 
ask the International Court for an 
advisory opinion, while a General As- 
sembly resolution was, in itself, a form 
of legal action. Lastly, he said there 
were the sanctions provided for under 
the Charter. 


Sharing the view that the Committee 
should not be satisfied with merely 
adopting another resolution similar to 
those which had in the past been 
ignored by the Union Government, 
Miss Angie Brooks, of Liberia, con- 
tended that some positive step was 
needed to bring home to that Gov- 
ernment that South West Africa was 
not “a piece of territory which the 
Union had acquired by conquest” bu: 
that it had been entrusted to the Union 
under the Mandates System. The 
Union had, however, violated the prin- 
ciples of the mandate. Liberia, she 
said, was convinced that legally the 
Committee could appeal to the Inter- 
national Court and could get some- 
thing constructive done for the suffer- 
ing people of South West Africa. 


Conciliation 


A point stressed by V. K. Krishna 
Menon, of India, was that solutions to 
problems facing the United Nations 
could be reached only by conciliation, 
as the Organization had no compulsive 
powers—a fact which constituted both 
its greatest strength and greatest weak- 
ness. India was therefore confident 
that in due course the affirmative vote 
of the South Africa delegation itself 
would bring about a solution of the 
various issues on which the Union 
seemed to be at odds with a majority 
in the Assembly. 


Mr. Menon considered that both the 
League of Nations and the Charter 
of the United Nations owed much to 
the genius of South African states- 
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men; Field Marshall Smuts, indeed, 
had made a valuable contribution to 
the study of the legal aspects of the 
very question now before the Com- 
mittee. It was therefore hoped that 
further consideration of the funda- 
mental issue involved would not be 
prejudiced by the fact that the ad- 
ministration of South West Africa had 
been mishandled. 

The Indian representative recalled 
that Field Marshal Smuts had been an 
advocate of the trusteeship system 
with all its implications, including that 
of supervision by the United Nations. 
In November 1946 Field Marshall 
Smuts had told the Fourth Committee 
that the trusteeship system had taken 
the place which the mandates system 
had occupied in the Covenant of the 
League. While the International Court 
might have doubts as to whether the 
United Nations was the successor to 
the League, obviously in 1946 the 
South African Government had had 
no doubts on the subject. 

Declaring that India would not 
adopt any attitude designed to cast 
opprobrium on the Union Govern- 
ment, Mr. Menon said it might be 
advisable for the Union to be elected 
as a member of the Committee on 
South West Africa; its representative 
would be able to furnish information 
to the Committee and would, of 
course, be free to enter the territory 
and acquaint himself with develop- 
ments there. Members should not be 
impatient and put forward a proposal 
which “might smack of an ultimatum,” 
thereby creating difficulties for the 
more progressive elements of South 
Africa. The function of the United 
Nations was, he emphasized, recon- 
ciliation. 

Commenting on the Indian repre- 
sentative’s observations, Mr. Fourie, 
of South Africa, emphasized that Field 
Marshal Smuts had explicitly stated at 
the San Francisco Conference that 
former mandated terrritories would be 
placed under trusteeship where the 
governing power was prepared volun- 
tarily to do so. 

In outlining the United Kingdom’s 
approach to the question, Lord Bird- 
wood considered that on issues touch- 
ing the Commonwealth there was a 
real understanding of Britain’s posi- 
tion. It seemed to be accepted that 
Britain’s policy had always been based 
on the principle of self-government 
for communities which could stand on 
their own feet, in conditions of stabil- 
ity, prosperity and freedom. He noted 
that the 1926 Declaration — which 
had led to the Statute of Westminister 
—had only formally confirmed a situ- 
ation which had already existed for a 
number of years: the complete in- 
dependence of Commonwealth coun- 
tries in all their affairs — internal and 
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external. Today the Crown was the 
symbol of a very special relationship 
between completely independent na- 
tions. 


Two-Party Dispute 

Lord Birdwood believed that on the 
South West Africa issue there was in 
reality a dispute between two parties, 
and it was for those two parties to 
settle it. 

On the one hand there was a ma- 
jority of member states of the United 
Nations claiming rights of supervision 
over the territory, supported by the 
Court’s advisory opinion. On the other 
hand there was the Union Government 
claiming that those rights had not 
passed from the League to the United 
Nations. In that respect he recalled 
that the International Court had clear- 
ly stated that the Union was in no 
way under a legal obligation to place 
South West Africa under a trustee- 
ship. There were, he said, two ways of 
ending the dispute between the two 
parties: a compromise agreement 
could be sought by negotiation or 
more drastic measures could be taken. 

Lord Birdwood then drew attention 
to the far-reaching consequences of 
such measures, which might well 
jeopardize rather than promote the 
well-being of the peoples of the ter- 
ritory. It was essential to secure the 
cooperation of the administering coun- 
try. That was only to be sought in 
continued negotiation. For that reason 
the United Kingdom had supported 
the establishment of the Good Offices 
Committee in 1957 and had agreed to 
supply one of its members; for the 
same reason it had welcomed the 
Union Government’s decision to enter 
into negotiations with the Committee. 
The Union Government had then 
shown its willingness to modify its 
previous attitude and to consider the 
possibility of placing some portion of 
the territory under trusteeship — an 
idea that had been rejected by the As- 
sembly. It was possible that the Union 
Government might agree to modify its 
attitude in the future. 

It was sad that the Good Offices 
Committee had been unable to find a 
basis for negotiation within its terms 
of reference, which the United King- 
dom had considered unduly restricted. 
The fact that, despite the Good Of- 
fices Committee’s narrow terms of 
reference, the Union Government 
agreed to continue discussions with it 
and the presence of Union representa- 
tives in the Fourth Committee were 
new factors which gave ground for 
hope that further negotiations would 
succeed and were reasons for resist- 
ing any action which could only re- 
duce the prospects of a practical solu- 
tion in the interests of the people of 


the territory. As the representative of 
India had observed, problems and 
their solutions took on “a new look” 
each succeeding year. The United 
Kingdom representative believed that 
within the United Nations there was 
a growing sense of family which 
should ultimately exert an influence 
for peace and tolerance. It was in 
such a spirit that the Committee would 
succeed in mastering the very difficult 
problem of South West Africa. 


In the course of the debate the 
Chairman and the Rapporteur of the 
Committee on South West Africa both 
rebutted a number of statements made 
by the representative of South Africa 
in connection with the Committee's 
report to the Assembly (see page 66). 


Professor Rodriguez Fabregat, as 
Chairman of the Committee on South 
West Africa, denied that that organ 
had been established through a “unila- 
teral decision.” The body had, he said, 
been set up as a result of a virtually 
unanimous decision by the General 
Assembly and in accordance with the 
advisory opinion of the International 
Court. He also deplored the continued 
refusal of the Union Government to 
cooperate with the Committee and to 
supply information to it. 


Speaking as Rapporteur of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa, Eamonn 
L. Kennedy, of Ireland, also dealt in 
detail with the criticisms made by the 
South African representative. The lat- 
ter, Mr. Kennedy noted, had “steered 
clear” of the basic and major con- 
clusions made in the Committee’s re- 
port and had not taken issue with 
its findings on the question of 
apartheid. Instead, the South African 
representative had touched on various 
“relatively minor matters.” 


Lack of Information 


Mr. Kennedy also held that the 
Committee had not in any way gone 
beyond its terms of reference. In fact, 
because of the lack of information, 
the organ had not been able to cover 
all the matters which had been in- 
cluded in the League of Nations 
questionnaire concerning the mandated 
territory. He pointed out, in this re- 
gard, that the main difference between 
the work of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League and that of 
the Committee on South West Africa 
was that the Union Government had 
supplied annual reports to the former. 


If the Union Government could not 
accept the report of the Committee 
on South West Africa, dealing with 
conditions in the territory, Mr. Ken- 
nedy thought it had an easy remedy 
in its hands. He added: “It is a remedy 
which all of us could prescribe. Let us 
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encourage the Union to furnish the 
United Nations with an annual report 
in line with the advisory opinion of 
the International Court . . . let it tell 
us what is happening there in the 
political, economic, social and educa- 
tional fields to the inhabitants.” 


The Resolutions 


In further debate the Fourth Com- 
mittee considered a series of draft 
resolutions on South West Africa, of 
which seven were _ subsequently 
adopted and later endorsed in plenary 
meeting by the General Assembly. 
These proposals, all adopted by sub- 
stantial majorities, related to the fol- 
lowing matters: petitions and related 
communications on conditions in 
South West Africa; developments in 
the Hoachanas Native Reserve in the 
territory; the withdrawal of a passport 
from Hans J. Beukes, an African stu- 
dent; the status of South West Africa; 
the question of South West Africa; 
(see page 90) legal action to ensure 
the fulfilment of the obligations as- 
sumed by the Union of South Africa 
in respect of the territory; and the 
report of the Good Offices Committee 
on South West Africa. 

In its resolution dealing with the 
Hoachanas Native Reserve, an area 
inhabited by the Rooinasie Namas, 
the Assembly noted that the residents 
of the Reserve were ordered by the 
Union Government to vacate Hoach- 
anas by December 31, 1956, that the 
majority refused to leave their tradi- 
tional lands and move, as directed, to 
land found by a government commis- 
sion to be inferior to that of Hoach- 
anas, and that the Administrator of 
South West Africa consequently ob- 
tained a court order in July 1958 for 
the eviction of a Nama resident, the 
Reverend Markus Kooper, Minister of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The Assembly, in its resolution, 
then recalled that the Committee on 
South West Africa in its report to the 
thirteenth Assembly session, urged the 
Union to take all necessary steps to 
ensure that the Hoachanas people 
retained their traditional homeland and 
to investigate their claim to surround- 
ing land. It also recalled that the 
Assembly, by its resolution of October 
30, 1958, approved the report of the 
Committee on South West Africa and 
thereby endorsed the Committee’s 
decision regarding Hoachanas. 

The Assembly then noted “with 
concern” that the Reverend Markus 
Kooper and his family had been 
forcibly removed from Hoachanas on 
January 29, 1959, to a site approxi- 
mately 150 miles away, that several 
tesidents of the reserve were allegedly 
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injured during the removal and that 
the other inhabitants of the reserve 
were informed by government officials 
of their impending removal by force. 
It was considered that the removal of 
the inhabitants of Hochanas for a 
purpose not in conformity with the 
mandate, or the Charter of the United 
Nations, to be contrary to the obliga- 
tion undertaken by the mandatory 
power to promote to the utmost the 
material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of “Native” inhabitants 
of the territory. 

The Government of the Union of 
South Africa was urged to desist from 
carrying out the removal of other 
residents of Hoachanas and to arrange 
for the return of the Reverend Markus 
Kooper and his family to that reserve. 
It was also requested to investigate 
the claims of the Rooinasie Namas to 
the original area of Hoachanas, of 
which only 14,254 hectares are now 
occupied by them, and to take such 
further steps as may be necessary, in 
consultation with the territorial ad- 
ministration and the people concerned, 
to ensure the recognition and protec- 
tion of the full rights of the people 
of Hoachanas and the promotion of 
their general welfare. Finally, the res- 
olution asked the Union Government 
to inform the United Nations on the 
measures taken to implement the 
present resolution. 

The resolution dealing with the 
withdrawal of a passport from Mr. 
Hans Johannes Beukes, a South West 
African student, noted that Mr. 
Beukes had been granted a scholar- 
ship by the Norwegian National Union 
of Students (Norsk Studentsamband) 
to study for three years at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo. It noted further that 
Mr. Beukes, a second-year student at 
the University of Cape Town, had 
been selected for the scholarship by a 
committee consisting of the Head of 
the Department of History, a Profes- 
sor of Roman Law at that University 
and the President of the National 
Union of South African Students. 
After granting Mr. Beukes a passport 
on June 15, 1959, to enable him to 
proceed to Norway, the Government 
withdrew that passport on June 24, 
when Mr. Beukes arrived at the port 
of embarkation, subjecting Mr. Beukes 
to a search of his person, luggage and 
personal correspondence. The reso- 
lution then noted the protests made 
by the South African press and other 
organizations and took into account 
the fact that there are no facilities for 
university education in South West 
Africa and that non-European stu- 
dents from the territory find it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain adequate 
university education in the Union of 
South Africa. 


The Assembly, in its resolution, 
then stated that the withholding or 
withdrawal of a passport previously 
granted to a qualified South West 
African student for the purpose of 
studying abroad “is not only a direct 
interference in the educational and 
general advancement of an individual 
but a hindrance to the educational de- 
velopment of the Territory of South 
West Africa, which was entrusted un- 
der the Covenant of the League of 
Nations to the administration of the 
Union of South Africa.” The Assem- 
bly considered that “the withdrawal by 
the Union of South Africa of the pass- 
port granted to Mr. Hans Beukes to be 
an act of administration contrary to 
the mandate for South West Africa.” 
It then expressed the hope “that the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa will reconsider its decision so 
that Mr. Hans Beukes may take ad- 
vantage of the scholarship offered him 
to study at the University of Oslo 
in circumstances permitting him to 
maintain normal relations with his 
family and his country.” 

In its recommendation concerning 
legal action [on which a study had 
been made by a sub-committee of the 
Committee on South West Africa], 
the Assembly recalled that by its 
resolution of December 13, 1950, 
it had accepted the advisory opinion 
of the International Court; it re- 
called further that by its resolution 
of October 25, 1957, it commended 
the special report of the Committee on 
South West Africa on legal action 
which might be taken for that purpose 
and, in particular, drew the attention 
of member states to the legal action 
provided for in article 7 of the man- 
date read with Article 37 of the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. 
The Assembly then drew the atten- 
tion of member states “to the conclu- 
sions of the special report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa covering 
the legal action open to member states 
to refer any dispute with the Union of 
South Africa concerning the interpre- 
tation or application of the mandate 
for South West Africa to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for adjudica- 
tion in accordance with article 7 of 
the mandate read in conjunction with 
Article 37 of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice.” 

In another resolution the Assembly 
drew the attention of petitioners to 
the report and observations of the 
Committee on South West Africa re- 
garding conditions in the territory. 

Finally, the Assembly took note of 
the report of the Good Offices Com- 
mittee and expressed “its appreciation 
to the members of the Committee for 
their efforts.” 
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REFUGEES 


(Continued from page 27) 


Executive Committee for their efforts 
and said that her delegation was par- 
ticularly glad to hear that the prize 
awarded by the American Association 
for the United Nations had been given 
to him. (The award was the 1959 
citation of the Association and was 
given to Dr. Lindt at a ceremony in 
New York on October 19 as a tribute 
to his leadership in seeking solutions 
to refugee problems and in encourag- 
ing observance of the World Refugee 
Year.) 

Although it was a heavy burden for 
a country undergoing reconstruction 
and development, the Greek Govern- 
ment, she said, was trying to work 
out a comprehensive solution to the 
refugee problem and was cooperating 
in the High Commissioner’s programs. 
There are 15,718 refugees in Greece 
who come under the High Commis- 
sioner’s Mandate—6,690 Greeks and 
9,028 foreigners. Of these, 5,590 are 
candidates for repatriation or emigra- 
tion or are being assisted by other 
bodies. It is expected that 8,470 will 
be resettled in towns and 1,328 in 
rural areas, while 530 will benefit from 
projects for difficult cases. Further- 
more, by the end of 1959, 1,746 per- 
sons will be occupying new houses 
built with the aid of the High Com- 
missioner. Many buildings have been 
constructed; had it not been for an 
influx of new refugees, all camps 
would have been evacuated by the end 
of this year. 

Mrs. Mantzoulinos added that 
a Greek national committee has been 
set up for the World Refugee Year; 
and she was glad to announce that 
the Greek Government has ratified the 
1951 Convention relating to the Status 
of Refugees. 

Commenting that it is “inadmis- 
sible” that fourteen years after the 
war there are still refugees, and em- 
phasizing the importance of dealing 
with the problem on a broad scale, 
Rev. L.J.C. Beaufort, of the Nether- 
lands, said he thought the High Com- 
missioner should be allowed to broaden 
the field of his activities so that all 
refugees, whether they live in camps 
or not, might benefit equally from 
his projects. Such, undoubtedly, was 
the desire of the High Commissioner, 
but unfortunately funds available to 
him were insufficient. The Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for European 
Migration, too, was in serious financial 
difficulty, and he hoped that the World 
Refugee Year would help swell the 
coffers of both the High Commission- 
er’s Office and 1cEM. The Netherlands 
had set up a national committee whose 
immediate purpose was to raise funds. 
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Father Beaufort also wondered whether 
the General Assembly could not au- 
thorize the High Commissioner to use 
his good offices in the transmission of 
contributions intended for refugees 
who do not come within the com- 
petence of the United Nations. 

Pierre Revol, of France, said that 
his country—by tradition a country of 
asylum—has already accepted hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees from 
all parts of the world and is making an 
extensive contribution of very special 
kind. France long since had ratified 
the 1951 Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees and was about to 
ratify the Convention relating to the 
Status of Stateless Persons. The French 
Government had also revised the origi- 
nal text of its draft declaration of the 
rights of asylum so as to take account 
of the valuable suggestions made by 
a number of countries. These instru- 
ments were general in character, he 
said, and should be supplemented by 
other international agreements on more 
specific matters and by arrangements, 
made at the national level, to enable 
refugees to enjoy the same rights as 
the nationals of their country of asy- 
lum. 

His delegation regretted that there 
had been difficulties encountered at 
the Conference on the Elimination or 
Reduction of Future Statelessness and 
hoped they would not be insurmount- 
able. France was making special efforts 
to provide legal protection for refu- 
gees. 

Referring to the United Nations 
Refugee Fund program for permanent 
solutions, Mr. Revol congratulated the 
High Commissioner on the results 
achieved with the small resources at 
his disposal. His delegation also wished 
to pay tribute to the excellent if little- 
publicized work done by ICEM in as- 
sisting emigration. With some flexi- 
bility in the immigration quotas, 
emigration was one of the most effec- 
tive ways of solving the refugee prob- 
lem; France, within the framework of 
the World Refugee Year, was admit- 
ting several hundred refugees from 
Greece and China with a view to re- 
settling them on French territory. 
France also offered hospitality to Hun- 
garian refugees and would, generally 
speaking, make every effort to resettle 
all refugees who chose France as their 
country of asylum. 

It was his country’s intention to 
contribute as generously as possible to 
the World Refugee Year. In June 1959 
a French national committee had been 
established in Paris under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Auriol, and an exten- 
sive publicity campaign was being con- 
ducted to draw the public’s attention 
to the fact that the refugee problem 
was a world problem. Plans had been 


made for a 500 million franc lottery, 
a national refugee day for the raising 
of funds, and a special issue of sur- 
charged postage stamps. Local com- 
munities had been invited to partici- 
pate in the general campaign. With the 
funds thus collected, his Government 
hoped to resettle on French territory, 
and at the expense of France, 110 
refugees evacuated from a camp in 
Greece and 250 “difficult cases” from 
China. It also intended to seek per- 
manent solutions for 35,000 refugees 
living outside camps in France. 


Lady Petrie, of the United King- 
dom, said that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment continued to attach the greatest 
importance to the High Commission- 
er’s program for permanent solutions 
and, subject to parliamentary approval, 
intended to contribute £100,000 
($280,000) to that program in 1960. 
In the United Kingdom the campaign 
for the World Refugee Year, organ- 
ized under the patronage of the Queen, 
was already in full swing. 

The Government had contributed 
£200,000 ($560,000) and had agreed 
to admit more than two hundred refu- 
gees, including some handicapped per- 
sons from the Far East, Austria, Ger- 
many and Italy, for whom all the 
facilities of the National Health Serv- 
ice would be available. The World 
Refugee Year committee in the United 
Kingdom had already collected more 
than £300,000 ($740,000) and hoped 
to collect a total of £1 million. Volun- 
tary organizations expected to collect 
the same amount, if not more. She 
had no doubt that the results achieved 
in her own country by those cam- 
paigning for refugees, and particularly 
by the non-governmental organiza- 
tions, would be equalled in other 
countries; and there were grounds for 
hoping that, thanks to the World Refu- 
gee Year, there would be a really 
significant improvement in the refu- 
gees’ position before the General As- 
sembly’s next session. 


Mrs. Alene Holt, of Canada, told 
the Committee that her country would 
furnish the equivalent of $2,290,000 
in money and goods in 1959. In addi- 
tion, the Canadian Government had 
decided to admit one hundred tuber- 
cular refugees and their families, bear 
the cost of transportation as well as 
treatment in a sanatorium and, where 
necessary, maintain families that might 
be unable to support themselves while 
one member was undergoing treat- 
ment. Although it was impossible to 
estimate the total cost of the project, 
$750,000 had been provided for the 
first year and would be increased. 
Several Canadian towns, added Mrs. 
Holt, had decided to adopt refugee 
camps and to collect funds that would 
bring about their closure. 
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Speaking for Australia, Miss R. L. 
Dobson said that a national committee 
had been set up for the World Refu- 
gee Year, and the committee and its 
subsidiary groups in various states in- 
tended to collect £A500,000. The “Citi- 
zenship Convention”, which would 
meet as usual this year in Canberra, 
would have the World Refugee Year 
as its theme and would make public 
opinion aware of that important activ- 
ity. The Australian Government's fi- 
nancial contribution to the Year would 
be £A50,000; visa charges for refugees 
had been abolished; immigration laws 
had been liberalized; and sixty handi- 
capped families, ten of whom were 
already on their way, would be ad- 
mitted. Furthermore, during 1959-60, 
3,000 refugees were due to arrive in 
Australia under the ordinary immigra- 
tion program, plus ten Bulgarian refu- 
gees from Greece, and up to 750 
non-German refugees would be ad- 
mitted under the Australia-West Ger- 
man Migration Agreement. Also, 
Australia has agreed to admit 196 
Hungarian refugees who had expressed 
a desire to settle there. 


Repatriation the Best 


Asad Sadri, of Iran, said his Gov- 
ernment was taking an active part in 
the World Refugee Year and was 
seriously studying the possibility of 
acceding to the 1951 convention on 
the status of refugees. Of all per- 
manent solutions to the refugee prob- 
lems, the best was clearly repatriation, 
he said, and he was happy that the 
number of refugees who had returned 
to their homeland in the last two years 
had increased. 

Marc Giron spoke for Sweden and 
warned that progress achieved during 
the World Refugee Year should not 
be a pretext for reducing interna- 
tional action, since many refugees 
would still need help at the end of the 
year. His Government had decided to 
increase its contribution to UNHCR 
from 600,000 Swedish crowns to 750,- 
000 crowns in 1959. Sweden had al- 
teady admitted 10,000 refugees, among 
them 6,700 Hungarians, and had al- 
ways endeavored to take care of “diffi- 
cult cases.” His country’s policy was 
to admit entire families, even if some 
members were incapable of working. 
It had accepted 1,000 handicapped 
refugees, and, as a result of the care 
given them, a great majority were now 
able to earn a living. Possibilities and 
conditions of employment, as well as 
Wages, are the same for refugees as 
for Swedish nationals, he said, and 
those refugees who, because of their 
age or prolonged residence in camps, 
are unable to adapt themselves to 
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normal life are treated the same as 
Swedish citizens in similar situations. 
Non-governmental organizations are 
carrying on considerable activity on 
behalf of refugees. The Swedish Save 
the Children Fund, for example, has 
a program costing 2,500,000 crowns, 
applied especially to refugee children 
and adolescents in Austria and Greece 
and to young refugees from Algeria. 
Also, the Scandinavian Red Cross 
Societies had given about $250,000 
toward projects undertaken in Austria 
for the benefit of Hungarian refugees. 


Pointing out that progress during 
the last year had resulted from more 
flexible methods of planning, Dr. 
Sergije Makiedo, of Yugoslavia, said 
that, while the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem was voluntary 
repatriation, the worst was integration 
in the country of first asylum because 
it was the most expensive and the most 
dangerous from the point of view of 
international relations. He also re- 
marked that in some countries certain 
circles were using the World Refugee 
Year, a manifestation of international 
solidarity under United Nations au- 
spices, as a pretext for aggravating in- 
ternational tension and for increasing 
the problems to be solved. On the 
occasion of the World Refugee Year, 
he added, Yugoslavia had ratified the 
1951 convention and had decided to 
make a contribution of 50 million 
dinars for the benefit of Algerian ref- 
ugees. 


Miss Ida Gyulai, of Hungary, also 
declared that one of the satisfactory 
solutions to the problem of Hungarian 
refugees was voluntary repatriation. 
According to official Hungarian sta- 
tistics, 40,000 refugees had been repa- 
triated. They had all been received 
well and had been able to resume a 
normal way of life. But, she added, 
many Hungarian refugees had ap- 
parently been dissuaded from return- 
ing home by hostile and untruthful 
propaganda. Others had been pre- 
vented from returning by lack of 
money. The High Commissioner 
should inform all Hungarian refugees 
that he would pay their travelling ex- 
penses as far as the Hungarian border 
if the country of asylum was unwill- 
ing to incur that expenditure. Her 
Government, Miss Gyulai said, con- 
sidered repatriation the best solution 
but was prepared to admit that inte- 
gration might give good results pro- 
vided emigrants enjoyed the same 
status as nationals of the country in 
which they were residing, which was 
not always the case. A solution must 
also be found to the problem of minor 
children who had left Hungary with- 
out their parents and who could not 
be regarded as political refugees. De- 
spite all her Government’s efforts, 


very few of the 10,000 children who 
had left their country, frequently in 
a desire for adventure, had so far 
been repatriated. Her delegation re- 
quested the High Commissioner to ask 
the governments of asylum to facilitate 
the repatriation of minor children 
who had left Hungary without their 
parents. 


A similar approach was expressed 
by Mrs. Z. V. Mironova, of the USSR,. 
who emphasized that it was necessary 
to assist the early return of refugees 
to their own countries. The USSR, she 
said, had taken all the necessary legal 
and financial steps to ensure that re- 
turning refugees were reinstated in 
their civic rights and amnesty laws 
had been passed. The question of re- 
patriation had often assumed a politi- 
cal character, she said; furthermore, 
refugees had been subjected to propa- 
ganda. Refugees should be provided 
with objective information on living 
conditions in the country of their 
origin and, she asserted, the 1959 pro- 
grams did not include any action to 
facilitate voluntary repatriation. The 
High Commissioner’s Office and IcEM 
were concentrating on resettlement of 
refugees in distant countries. More- 
over, she declared, ICEM’s aims were 
far from humanitarian. Its attitude 
toward handicapped refugees clearly 
indicated that it was engaged in re- 
cruiting cheap labor in Europe. She 
found it regrettable that voluntary re- 
patriation was not one of the princi- 
pal aims of the World Refugee Year, 
and that that humanitarian undertak- 
ing had even been exploited for politi- 
cal purposes. Mrs. Mironova also de- 
clared that the United Nations was 
not competent to discuss the question 
of the so-called “Chinese refugees in 
Hong Kong,” particularly in the ab- 
sence of the representatives of the 
People’s Republic of China. A prob- 
lem had been created for political pur- 
poses where none existed, she declared. 


While Wojciech Ketrzynski, of Po- 
land, welcomed the fact that during 
the previous twelve months 54,000 
refugees had returned to normal life 
under the High Commissioner’s pro- 
gram, he joined those countries which 
stressed voluntary repatriation as a 
solution of the refugee problem. His 
delegation had consistently stressed this 
as the only effective and sensible solu- 
tion, he said, but voluntary repatria- 
tion at present was not only not given 
priority but was even discouraged. 
Thus there were still 1,400,000 refu- 
gees within the mandate of the High 
Commissioner — an appalling figure. 
During the period under review only 
4,000 refugees had been repatriated, 
and the report itself mentioned diffi- 
culties which might confront refugees 
who had expressed the desire for re- 
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patriation, and stated that “a UNHCR 
staff member was enabled to interview 
such persons before their departure to 
ensure that no undue influence was 
exercised on the refugees from any 
side.” The difficulties and undue influ- 
ence came from those who wished to 
perpetuate the refugee problem, he 
declared. 

Mr. Ketrzynski found it “disquiet- 
ing” that 30,000 new refugees had 
been accepted in the course of the 
year under review, only 11,000 of 
whom were geni ine refugees while the 
remainder had already been residing 
outside their country of origin. There 
was a disturbing tendency, he said, 
on the part of certain members of the 
High Commissioner’s staff to register 
persons as refugees when they had 
left their countries in the normal way 
to rejoin their families. They were 
even pressed to give up their passports 
in exchange for refugee papers. Dur- 
ing 1958, 87,000 Polish refugees were 
voluntarily repatriated, and the fact 
that the High Commissioner had been 
able to repatriate only 4,000 over the 
same period suggested he was neglec- 
ing many possibilities and ignoring the 
wishes of the refugees themselves. Dur- 
ing the same period 140,000 persons 
had left Poland to join their families 
or settle abroad. More than 100,000 
of them had gone to their families in 
Germany under a special program 
aimed at reuniting German families 
formerly living in western Poland. 


Criticism Serious 


He also deeply deplored the fact that 
the Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany still had not paid 
the compensation to which certain 
refugees, including many Poles, were 
entitled as victims of nazi persecution. 


Mr. Ketrzynski added that he had 
made these criticisms because he real- 
ized the importance of the High Com- 
missioner’s task and because he recog- 
nized the integrity and humanity of 
the High Commissioner himself. 
Nevertheless, the criticisms were seri- 
ous. His delegation was disturbed by 
some of the activities carried on in 
the High Commissioner’s Office which 
did not reflect the principles of hu- 
manitarianism and absence of political 
considerations which should character- 
ize such work. 

Charles W. Anderson, Jr., of the 
United States, said that his Govern- 
ment had announced that its normal 
contribution to the refugee programs 
would be increased by $4 million for 
special projects. Of that amount, $2.5 
million has already been allocated: 
$500,000 for the camp clearance pro- 
gram, $300,000 for Algerian refugees, 
$280,000 for refugees in Hong Kong, 
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$730,000 for transportation of refu- 
gees of European origin in continental 
China, $100,000 for Tibetan refugees. 
Of equal importance was the work 
being done by private individuals and 
voluntary organizations which are pub- 
licizing the tragic plight of refugees, 
collecting funds, food and clothing 
and maintaining liaison with govern- 
ment agencies. Also, he said, the 
American Government is prepared to 
continue its efforts with respect to 
Hungarian refugees who wish to emi- 
grate and to consider any further re- 
quests for admission. Referring to the 
report of the High Commissioner, Mr. 
Anderson said that his delegation 
hoped that the High Commissioner 
would supply more complete informa- 
tion concerning the scope and nature 
of problems still to be solved. 

V. Manickavasagam, of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, observed that the refu- 
gee question raised a vast social prob- 
lem and, as the Committee had re- 
cently reaffirmed that international co- 
operation was essential to social prog- 
ress, it could not but attach the high- 
est importance to the problem of the 
thousands of individuals who, after 
transplantation, could not find employ- 
ment and had only the bare necessities 
of life and were not always granted 
an equitable status. 

Miss Florence W. Addison, of 
Ghana, said that in her country it was 
planned to make March 30, 1960, a 
special day on which funds would be 
collected for refugees. Her Govern- 
ment intended to make a modest con- 
tribution of $3,000 to assist refugees 
from Algeria; also a national commit- 
tee for the World Refugee Year had 
been established at Accra. Her delega- 
tion, she said, wished to see the High 
Commissioner intensify his work on 
behalf of the refugees from Algeria. 


Fernando Maquiera, of Chile, point- 
ed out that the many immigrants and 
refugees that Latin America—“land 
of immigration”’—had received had 
become assimilated and had made a 
valuable contribution to development. 
For the time being there was a limit 
to Chile’s ability to receive refugees 
because the economy might be seri- 
ously endangered. Therefore, although 
his Government’s support must for the 
present be of a moral nature, it had 
always given wholehearted support to 
the cooperative efforts of the United 
Nations. Between 1952 and 1959 his 
country had taken in 2,101 refugees, 
and in 1959 the immigration authori- 
ties had granted 800 visas to refugee 
immigrants. Also, he said, a Chilean 
committee for the World Refugee 
Year had been established, and his 
Government had made a grant of 
$8,520 for that purpose. 

Speaking for the Philippines, Ismael 


D. Quiambao made the point that 
adequate guarantees must be obtained 
for the safety and freedom of refugees 
returning to their country of origin. 
With that reservation, he felt that vol- 
untary repatriation was the surest and 
quickest way to solve the refugee 
problem. Unfortunately, few refugees 
chose that solution, perhaps out of 
fear of reprisals. More than a million 
of them had opted for resettlement as 
against some 100,000 who had re- 
turned to their countries of origin. He 
regretted that, having serious economic 
and social problems to deal with, his 
Government would be unable to con- 
tribute financially to UNRWA_ and 
UNHCR, but it intended to make a con- 
tribution in kind. The Philippines 
Social Welfare Department had been 
made responsible for organizing the 
Refugee Year and expected to collect 
some 100,000 pesos. 

Tawfik Torjeman, of Tunisia, em- 
phasized that legal protection for refu- 
gees is particularly important, since it 
is the only means of guaranteeing that 
refugees can take up a new life free 
from persecution. For that reason 
Tunisia had acceded to the 1951 Con- 
vention relating to the Status of Refu- 
gees. 

He also called attention to the very 
difficult situation of the Algerian refu- 
gees in Tunisia and Morocco. In 1958, 
they had totalled 180,000, of whom 
50 per cent were children and 35 per 
cent women, and their number was 
constantly rising. The Tunisian Gov- 
ernment, with the assistance of the 
High Commissioner, the International 
Red Cross and the Red Crescent, had 
done everything possible to avoid the 
establishment of refugee camps. Dis- 
playing a high sense of human solidar- 
ity, the peoples of the border regions, 
who were by no means wealthy, had 
shared the little they had with the 
even less fortunate arrivals. That di- 
rect assistance had been extremely 
valuable. 

Pointing out that 80 per cent of the 
refugees in the Kefgovernorate were 
undernourished children, among whom 
tuberculosis was widespread, he pointed 
out that although the Committee had 
been considering the Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child, no emphasis 
had been laid on the simple right to be 
fed; a right which refugee children 
did not enjoy. 

Mr. Sutanto, of Indonesia, said that 
his Government felt great sympathy 
for refugees and sincerely regretted its 
inability to offer financial assistance. 
The strictly humanitarian problem of 
refugees was the result of political 
tension, and it was to be hoped that 
the current improvement in interna- 
tional relations would bring a solution 
nearer and prevent a recurrence of the 
problem. 
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TIBET 


(Continued from page 33) 


that they have enjoyed self-government 
throughout most of their history.” 

Mr. Aiken said the mind revolted 
at the thought that by reason of legal- 
istic claims which were never freely 
accepted by the Tibetan people the 
question of Tibet should be consid- 
ered an internal question of China. 
He said this would constitute “a stul- 
tifying precedent,” and he rejected the 
doctrine of “once a subject nation al- 
ways a subject nation.” He later re- 
called that in 1863 the Foreign Min- 
ister of Czar Alexander II “wrote 
triumphantly: ‘The question of Poland 
is dead.’ ” 

The Irish representative went on to 
consider other objections which had 
been advanced against the debate, and 
he recalled the argument of the repre- 
sentative of Indonesia that the item 
involved the relations of China and 
Tibet and that without the representa- 
tive of China being present it would 
be impossible to proceed to a con- 
structive and fair debate. 

(The representative of Indonesia did 
not speak during the Assembly debate 
but advanced those arguments earlier 
in the Assembly in the short debate on 
whether the item should be included 
in the agenda, The Indonesian delegate 
opposed inscription. ) 

Mr. Aiken did not wish to minimize 
the importance of that point, but, he 
said, “when a flagrant violation of 
human rights occurs, it is our duty 
. . . to speak out in defence of the 
principles to which we are pledged, 
irrespective of whether the govern- 
ment responsible for such a violation 
is a member of the Organization.” 

Mr. Aiken concluded with an ap- 
peal to the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and the Chi- 
nese people. He said: “I want to say to 
them quite candidly that there is noth- 
ing this Organization can do to pre- 
vent them from crushing the Tibetan 
people. If they refrain from doing so, 
it will be of their own free and en- 
lightened will. . . . It will not hurt 
the great Chinese people to open ne- 
gotiations with the Dalai Lama for a 
peace settlement and to recognize the 
right of the small Tibetan people to 
control their own destiny, but it will 
greatly help the world, including 
China. It will help us all to build a 
world order.” 

The representatives of Nepal and 
Finland, who followed the Irish For- 
eign Minister in the debate, took issue 
with the argument that any good could 
come out of a debate in which the 
People’s Government of China was 
Rot represented. Similar views were 


later expressed by the representative 
of Ethiopia. 
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Surya Prasad Upadhyay, of Nepal, 
submitted that the question of Tibet 
was the only question that had ever 
been brought before the Assembly in 
which the interested state had not been 
represented. He also pointed out that 
a number of countries had recognized 
China and “the special kind of rela- 
tionship that exists between China and 
Tibet today.” Nepal was one of those 
countries. He suggested that the mem- 
orandum accompanying the request 
for inscription of the question of Tibet 
on the agenda clearly indicated that 
the sponsors recognized China’s su- 
zerainty over Tibet. The representative 
of China also “appears to hold the 
same view,” he added. 

Mr. Upadhyay suggested that before 
the question of human rights and their 
suppression was discussed in regard 
to Tibet, “we should first try to find 
out what human rights the Tibetan 
people have enjoyed through the cen- 
turies and which of these human 
rights have been denied to the people 
of Tibet today. . . . Even Tibet has to 
be viewed in the context of the new, 
changing revolutionary Asia . . . tra- 
ditional patterns of life, the tampering 
of which the memorandum deplores, 
will have to be substantially modified, 
and we believe Tibet will be no ex- 
ception to this.” 

Mr. Upadhyay said that a call for 
reversion to the traditional way of life 
in Asia might amount to a call for 
the maintenance of an undesirable 
status quo. He concluded by saying 
that inscription of the item on the 
agenda had worked against the moves 
currently under way to relax world 
tensions and announced that Nepal 
would abstain on the resolution. 

Ralph Enckell, of Finland, said that 
“deep feelings” had been aroused in 
his country by reports on the situation 
in Tibet, but his delegation shared the 
doubts about the competence of the 
United Nations in this case, and the 
absence of the People’s Republic of 
China made any discussion purpose- 
less. His delegation would therefore 
abstain. 

Similar views on the absence of the 
People’s Republic of China were later 
expressed by Ato Haddis Alemayehou, 
of Ethiopia. He said that while he 
did not question the sincerity and 
noble intentions of the sponsors of 
the Tibetan item, he found it difficult 
to go along with them because of the 
serious legal and political questions in- 
volved, and the Assembly could not 
adopt a resolution based on the state- 
ments of one party only, without ex- 
posing itself to the charge of lack of 
impartiality. It was generally agreed, 
Mr. Alemayehou added, that “Tibet 
is somehow or other considered part 
of China.” 

Mr. Alemayehou also dealt with 


views expressed that there was a paral- 
lel between the situation in Tibet and 
the situation in Africa, Asia and other 
countries under colonial domination 
by asking whether China had intro- 
duced in Tibet laws or measures of 
discrimination or segregation based on 
race, color, language or sex. 

On the contrary, he said, it had 
been stated in the Assembly that Tibet 
had imposed its own laws and pro- 
gressive measures against the will of 
the Tibetan people. If this was a viola- 
tion of human rights, it had no rela- 
tion to the kind of violation perpe- 
trated against territories under colonial 
domination, and, he declared, “there- 
fore the accusation that the majority 
of Asian-African nations are incon- 
sistent is not justified.” 


“Malicious Fables” 


The first representative to declare 
that he would vote against the draft 
resolution was Vassily V. Kuznetsov, 
of the USSR, who charged that the 
Tibetan item had been brought before 
the United Nations for the purpose 
of pushing the United Nations back 
to the darkest days of the cold war 
and also to divert the Assembly’s at- 
tention from the truly important in- 
ternational issues which had long 
awaited a solution. 

Mr. Kuznetsov termed the charges 
brought against the People’s Republic 
of China “malicious and nonsensical 
fables.” Similar views were expressed 
by the representatives of Albania, Bul- 
garia, the Byelorussian SSR, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania 
and the Ukrainian SSR. 

Mr. Kuznetsov said that all over 
the world the visit of Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United States, his talks with 
President Eisenhower and the joint 
communiqué issued at the end of the 
visit had been received “with joy.” 
This development had apparently not 
been to the liking of those circles who 
did not wish to see a relaxation of 
tension, and now those circles were 
trying to aggravate relations among 
states and to complicate the situation 
in the United Nations. 

The sponsors of the item were “pre- 
tending” that the discussion was not 
“a gross and inadmissible interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the 
People’s Republic of China,” and 
there was even an attempt to cast 
doubts on “the indisputable truth” 
that Tibet was “an inalienable part of 
China.” 

Mr. Kuznetsov declared that from 
ancient times close and friendly ties 
had bound Tibet with China and that, 
in the thirteenth century, Tibet had 
Officially become part of China. Since 
that time, he said, the political status 
and structure of Tibet had always 
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been determined by the Government 
of China. 

In modern times it had been clear- 
ly reaffirmed that Tibet was “an insep- 
arable part of China.” On May 23, 
1951, “an agreement on the peaceful 
liberation of Tibet” was concluded 
between the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment and the local Tibetan Govern- 
ment, said Mr. Kuznetsov. Under that 
agreement the status of Tibet was de- 
termined as that of an autonomous 
region within the Chinese state. Basic 
principles of policy and, in particular, 
the principles guaranteeing regional 
autonomy were laid down in the Con- 
stitution of the People’s Republic of 
China. The Dalai Lama, the Panchen 
Lama and other Tibetan representa- 
tives had taken part in the drafting 
and adoption of that constitution. 

The inclusion of the Tibetan item 
on the agenda was therefore “a gross 
attempt to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the People’s Republic of 
China and consequently is an illegal 
move in violation of the basic prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter,” 
Mr. Kuznetsov observed. 

Listening to some delegates, one 
was led to think that the Tibetan peo- 
ple was its own enemy and had no 
desire to change “the barbarous system 
of serfdom” which existed in Tibet, 
Mr. Kuznetsov said, but, he added, 
until recently the Tibetan people had 
been “doomed to a dismal existence 
under a social system more barbarous 
and cruel than the one which had 
existed in the darkest Middle Ages.” 

This, then, was the so-called “his- 
torically established way of life,” he 
observed, the change of which the “re- 
actionary clique” had opposed and for 
the preservation of which it had at- 
tempted, “at the instigation from out- 
side,” to take up arms against its own 
people and the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

The “wailing” of colonialists about 
human rights in Tibet was clearly 
motivated by their desire to preserve 
by all means the privileges of the re- 
actionary clique and serfdom in Tibet, 
he added. 

The accusations that China had 
violated the religious and cultural 
autonomy of Tibet were contradicted 
by facts, he continued, for actually 
the religious beliefs, customs and hab- 
its of the Tibetan people were strictly 
respected by Chinese authorities. 

Among statements which Mr. Kuz- 
netsov quoted was one by the Pan- 
chen-Ehrtni on April 22, which said 
in part: “During the last eight years 
there have been no changes either in 
the religious system or in the religious 
beliefs in Tibet. . . . In reality, it is 
not the units of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army but the Tibetan rebels and 
reactionaries who destroy religion.” 
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In China, Mr. Kuznetsov declared, 
“there is complete freedom of reli- 
gion.” Former Burmese Premier U 
Nu, who visited the People’s Republic 
of China on several occasions, had 
stated at a press conference in New 
York on April 14, 1959, that under 
the communists there was more re- 
ligious freedom in China than there 
had been under Chiang Kai-shek. 

All the activities of the “so-called 
International Commission of Jurists” 
had been confined solely to “the fabri- 
cation and dissemination of false- 
hoods about socialist countries,” Mr. 
Kuznetsov charged. That Commission 
had been set up “to serve the purposes 
of the cold war.” 


Mr. Kuznetsov went on to say that 
throughout the last eight years the 
People’s Government of China, taking 
into account the specific conditions 
prevailing in Tibet, had been cautious 
in carrying out any measures there. 
However, the “reactionary feudal 
clique” in Tibet did not want demo- 
cratic local autonomy to be put into 
effect, he said, and in March 1959 “a 
handful of Tibetan reactionaries con- 
nected with certain imperialist circles 
and the venal Chiang Kai-shek clique” 
had, on “instigation from abroad,” at- 
tempted to prevent by force of arms 
the inevitable collapse of serfdom in 
Tibet and to detach Tibet from China. 

The people of Tibet, however, re- 
fused to follow thosé reactionaries 
and fully supported the Government, 
said Mr. Kuznetsov. As a result, order 
was quickly restored, and the people 
were able to return to peaceful labor. 

All evidence pointed to the fact 
that “we are faced with a clumsy 
maneuver designed to bring the United 
Nations back to the dark period of 
the cold war,” he added. The “spon- 
sors of this enterprise” wanted to 
hamper the positive and constructive 
efforts recently made to improve in- 
ternational relations, he charged. The 
delegations of Ireland and the Feder- 
ation of Malaya “merely expressed 
here the will of these circles and per- 
formed an unseemly role in a shame- 
ful farce staged by those who wish to 
aggravate the international situation,” 
said Mr. Kuznetsov. 


“Brutal Oppression” 


Dr. Manuel Bisbe, of Cuba, who 
followed Mr. Kuznetsov, said that per- 
haps Tibet had a reactionary or feudal 
system, and the Dalai Lama had him- 
self said that reforms were needed, 
but the introduction of reforms could 
never be an excuse for “brutal op- 
pression” and “genocide.” He would 
therefore vote for the resolution. 

The representatives of Pakistan and 
New Zealand supported the resolution 


for similar reasons, but Walter Lori- 
dan, of Belgium, said that while there 
was authentic information to back up 
charges that human rights had been 
violated in Tibet, there was not suffi- 
cient information to come to any defi- 
nite conclusion without an investiga- 
tion. Mr. Loridan also observed that 
Article 2(7) of the Charter, “couched 
in mandatory terms,” had to be kept 
in mind. This article, he said, took 
precedence over the human rights pro- 
visions of the Charter, and therefore 
his delegation would have to abstain 
on the resolution. 

Armand Bérard, of France, ex- 
pressed similar views. He emphasized 
that events in Tibet had provoked 
“deep emotion” in France but took 
the view that Article 2(7) was of para- 
mount importance. Similar grounds 
for abstention were given by José 
Felix de Lequerica, of Spain, who 
said the article had to be applied even 
when it was “painful” to do so. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, also expressed the view that 
abstention was necessary because of 
the provisions of Article 2(7), but he 
suggested that delegations had the duty 
to raise their voices in expressing their 
distress and concern at the events in 
Tibet, because that might have some 
effect on the government concerned 
and on other governments having 
some influence on it. 

Sir Pierson considered that the 
absence of a resolution on the question 
of Tibet would not weaken the stand 
of the United Nations, as there might 
be more effect in “a consensus of 
speeches” than in a resolution of 
doubtful juridical basis. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, said that he welcomed the in- 
itiative of the delegations of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya and Ireland in 
bringing “the terrible ordeal” of the 
Tibetan people before the Assembly. 
He then went on to deal with the op- 
position to consideration of the item, 
which he said came from two different 
positions. 

The first view, he observed, 
amounted to an attempt to frighten 
off discussion by the use of strong 
words and amounted to an argument 
that “it is all right for Chinese com- 
munists to kill Tibetans, but it is a 
provocation for us to talk about it.” 
This, he said, was an argument of false 
logic and was unworthy of discussion. 

The second argument stemmed from 
doubts about the Assembly’s com- 
petence under Article 2(7), and Mr. 
Lodge said that such doubts, whatever 
the legal status of Tibet, were clearly 
answered under Article 55 of the 
Charter, which says: 

“With a view to the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being 
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which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, the United Nations shall promote: 

“ |. . universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” 

Mr. Lodge then quoted Article 10 
of the Charter: 

“The General Assembly may dis- 
cuss any questions or any matters 
within the scope of the present Charter 
or relating to the powers and func- 
tions of any organs provided for in 
the present Charter, and, except as 
provided in Article 12, may make 
recommendations to the members of 
the United Nations or to the Security 
Council or to both on any such ques- 
tions or matters.” 

The representative of the United 
States argued that the two articles al- 
lowed for inscription and discussion of 
items in the General Assembly, and 
also the adoption of resolutions, and 
in the light of precedents the Assembly 
could express itself and appeal for the 
observance of liberty. 

Mr. Lodge then reviewed recent 
events in Tibet and quoted the Dalai 
Lama as revealing “in moving detail 
the exact nature of and extent of the 
Chinese communist reign of terror.” 

In his view, there was no reason to 
doubt anything the Dalai Lama had 
said, and there were other witnesses. 
He quoted from the report of the In- 
ternational Commission of Jurists, 
based on material collected from 
Tibetan refugees and stating, among 
other things, that there was “a prima 
facie case of genocide” in Tibet. 


“A Crime” 


As for the system that had existed 
in Tibet, no doubt it was backward, 
said the United States representative, 
but that was the traditional way of 
life of the Tibetan people, who were 
peace-loving and hospitable. The 
Chinese communists, he charged, had 
driven them to the point of rebellion 
and now had to keep large armed 
forces there, whereas none had been 
there before. 

Mr. Lodge noted the Dalai Lama’s 
Statement that the Chinese com- 
munists had prevented the carrying out 
of reforms. This should show, he said, 
that they had come to Tibet not for 
reform but for domination. Destroying 
the Tibetan way of life, introducing 
the communes, was not reform, not 
progress, but “a crime” which the 
Whole civilized world should condemn. 

The General Assembly was “the 
world’s most influential voice,” he 
said, and it should not be deterred 
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from doing its duty in support of the 
brave Tibetan people “in their time of 
agony” by any specious argument, 
any harsh words, any “faintness of 
heart.” 

The Tibetan people were not afraid 
to fight and die, said Mr. Lodge. The 
delegations in the Assembly should 
certainly not be afraid to speak out 
the truth. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, quoted 
from a message to the Tibetan people 
on March 26, 1959, in which Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek had said that 
the Government of the Republic of 
China had always upheld the tradi- 
tional political and social structures 
of Tibet and the religious faith and 
way of life of the Tibetan people. He 
had declared that “as soon as the 
puppet communist régime on the 
mainland is overthrown and the peo- 
ple of Tibet are once again free to 
express their will,” his Government 
would help them to “realize their own 
aspirations in accordance with the 
principle of self-determination.” 

Continuing, Dr. Tsiang said that 
throughout the centuries China had 
respected Tibetan political and reli- 
gious institutions and had always ac- 
knowledged the Tibetan people to be 
a distinct nationality. 

So far as his delegation was con- 
cerned, “the question of Tibet is the 
question of the rights of a minority 
nationality in a multi-national state.” 
Did the United Nations have any 
legal, political or moral obligation to 
protect the rights of a minority na- 
tionality? His delegation favored a 
“liberal” interpretation of Article 2(7) 
and had always sympathized with the 
struggle for freedom and independence 
in Asia and Africa. 


“The sufferings of the Tibetan peo- 
ple under the Chinese communists 
have exceeded the worst treatment that 
any colonial or dependent people in 
Asia or Africa has ever experienced,” 
declared Dr. Tsiang. 


As he saw it, “the United Nations 
owes it to human decency and to the 
rudiments of civilization to raise its 
voice against the atrocities which the 
Chinese communists have committed 
in Tibet.” 


Apologists for the communists 
sought to justify the use of force in 
Tibet on the ground of abolition of 
serfdom, Dr. Tsiang observed. An aide 
of the Dalai Lama had pointed out 
that those so-called serfs all owned 
land and reaped what they had sown, 
whereas in Communist China all the 
farmers had fallen into “a worse lot” 
and were themselves “ a type of new 
serf,” worked to death but without 
enough to eat or wear. 


To be sure, said Dr. Tsiang, interna- 
tional communism called Tibet reac- 


tionary, but so had it called the free- 
dom fighters of Hungary reactionary, 
three years before. International com- 
munism preached the peaceful coex- 
istence of different political and social 
systems, but it did not practice what 
it preached, he charged. 

Dr. Tsiang concluded by saying that 
as time passed it would be discovered 
that the question of Tibet was an im- 
portant part of the problem of world . 
peace and security. 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, 
said the debate had shown many 
divergences of view, but he thought 
there appeared to be a general sense 
of distress at having to discuss the 
matter. He reviewed the history of 
Tibet and said that Tibet had for a 
long time been under Chinese suzer- 
ainty. He said, however, he had no 
desire to raise the question of domestic 
jurisdiction and the applicability of 
Article 2(7), as the General Assembly 
had a right to discuss the matter. But, 
he added, in the view of his delega- 
tion, discussion did not mean inter- 
vention. 

There had been troubles in Tibet, 
not just now, but in the past as well, 
Mr. Krishna Menon said. Changes 
had to take place, and India would 
like to see them take place peacefully 
and with less cruelty, but, he added, 
“one cannot argue non-interference by 
interfering.” 

It could not be contended, he con- 
tinued, that his country had shown 
“indifference” to the events in Tibet. 
India had given refuge to the Dalai 
Lama — “as was our right but not our 
obligation” — and to thousands of 
other Tibetans. India had no desire 
to interfere in Tibet and wanted to 
maintain friendly relations with China, 
but India had great sympathy with the 
Tibetan people. 

He rejected allegations that India 
had in any way promoted the revolt 
in Tibet or had served as its base of 
operations. 

Mr. Krishna Menon went on to 
say that his Government considered 
that the agreement of 1951, to which 
many references had been made, “still 
stands”; and India did not recog- 
nize any independent government of 
Tibet. 

As Prime Minister Nehru had said, 
this question could come before the 
United Nations only in two ways: as 
a violation of human rights or as ag- 
gression. However, complaints about 
violations of human rights could be 
raised only against those who were 
present, those who had accepted the 
declaration. Aggression applied only 
to conflicts between sovereign states, 
and Tibet was not one, Mr. Krishna 
Menon observed. 
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As the Indian Prime Minister had 
asked in September, he recalled, what 
good could a debate in the United Na- 
tions achieve, even if they got over 
the legal quibbles? It would be certain 
to be an acrimonious, cold-war-type 
debate, and it could not lead to any 
constructive result. 

“Obviously nobody is going to send 
an army to Tibet or to China,” he 
remarked. All that could happen 
would be an expression of strong 
opinion by some, denied by others, 
which would lead to a strong reaction 
by China. It would “bring no relief 
to the Tibetan people but something 
the reverse of it.” 

Certainly India was not going to 
tighten the deadlock or to add to it, 
he continued. Accordingly, the dele- 
gation of India would be unable to 
support the resolution as a whole or 
any part of it, but would abstain in 


the vote in the interests of reconcilia- 
tion and because of a feeling that the 
resolution could lead to nothing 
constructive. 

That did not mean, he stressed, that 
India in any sense lacked concern or 
feeling for the Tibetan people or for 
human rights, or that it reflected on 
India’s relations with China. 

Concluding, Mr. Krishna Menon 
observed that most of the Tibetan peo- 
ple had remained in Tibet. He hoped 
that the Dalai Lama would be able 
to place his services at their disposal 
and would return to them “in dignity 
and peace.” 

If India could offer any assistance 
toward reconciliation, he added, “that 
will be our role as part of the United 
Nations.” 

The debate concluded with brief re- 
plies from the representatives of the 
Federation of Malaya and Ireland who 


re-emphasized their independence in 
bringing the item before the Assembly. 

After the roll-call vote a number of 
delegations explained their votes. 

Dr. W. C. Naude, of South Africa, 
said that all the evidence had pointed 
to the fact that Tibet was subject to 
the sovereignty or suzerainty of an out- 
side power, and although his country 
was sympathetic toward the Tibetan 
people, it could not be a party to the 
violation of Article 2(7). 


Seyfullah Esin, of Turkey, Dr. 
Maximiliano Kestler, of Guatemala, 
and Michael Como, of Israel, said they 
had voted for the resolution because in 
their opinion it fell within the pro- 
visions of the Charter. 


The representative of the Soviet 
Union reiterated his views regarding 
the “illegality” of the resolution on the 
“invented” Tibetan question. 





NUCLEAR TEST 


(Continued from page 39) 


that he had prepared the Committee’s 
report “with the utmost objectivity” 
and would leave it to the General As- 
sembly to judge the matter. 

Chandra S. Jha, of India, noted that 
the representative of France had said 
that a vote against the resolution was 
a vote of friendship for France. India’s 
vote, he said, meant not that she was 
unfriendly to France, but that she was 
“inimical to nuclear tests.” 

After the voting, Dr. Alfonso Garcia 
Robles, of Mexico, said that his dele- 
gation had voted for the resolution 
because circumstances had changed 
somewhat since the discussions in the 
First Committe. The First Committee 
had now adopted a resolution appeal- 
ing to all nuclear powers not to re- 
sume tests, and the Assembly had re- 
jected the penultimate preambular 
paragraph of the draft resolution. He 
made a point of saying that his dele- 
gation had voted on a matter of prin- 
ciple and not on the country involved. 


During the seven-day debate in the 
First Committee, many aspects of the 
question were examined, including 
health and safety considerations as 
well as political issues such as France’s 
reasons for holding the tests, the tim- 
ing of the tests, and their possible im- 
plications in view of the current Ge- 
neva negotiations on halting tests. 


In the opening statement of the 
general debate, the representative of 
Morocco pointed out that his Govern- 
ment was committed to the principle 
of settling differences by negotiation 
and had appealed to the United Na- 
tions as “an act of last resort” after 
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France had rejected a number of 
direct representations. “The peoples 
of Africa unanimously ask France to 
forego the explosion of its bomb,” 
he said. 

Mr. Benhima stated that he based 
his appeal on political and humani- 
tarian grounds. Atomic power, he said, 
has become “a new criterion of au- 
thority in international affairs.” How- 
ever, he continued, the African con- 
science was bound to be “profoundly 
shocked” by tests in Africa. Instead 
of adapting herself to the new situa- 
tion in Africa, France is mortgaging 
a promising future. 


On the humanitarian side, Mr. Ben- 
hima said that the Regane region is 
situated not in a desert but in the most 
fertile and populated part of the Sa- 
hara, which is also a traditional cara- 
van route. How could such an area, 
which is of vital importance to the 
Saraha, be called a “desert region,” 
he asked. Would the precautionary 
measures mentioned involve the dis- 
placement of the area’s population? 


Continuing, Mr. Benhima said that 
air contamination in desert areas 
would be particularly dangerous be- 
cause of the strong winds and would 
carry far; the dates and other food 
produced in the area would also carry 
contamination elsewhere. 


It is now common knowledge, the 
Moroccan delegate said, that even a 
minimal dose of radiation is danger- 
ous. Since Hiroshima, Nagasaki, Bi- 
kini and Eniwetok, he said, it had been 
learned that risks for those near a 
nuclear test can be practically elim- 
inated. That, however, does not apply 
to people living in neighboring regions; 
radioactive dust can make victims of 


people living in distant areas as well. 

All protests to France have been 
futile, Mr. Benhima stated in the 
course of the debate, adding, “France 
wants its bomb; it is a matter of pres- 
tige.” 

Mr. Moch asserted that France 
would not accept the United States’, 
United Kingdom’s and Soviet Union's 
tacit monopoly of atomic weapons and 
must hold the tests unless those coun- 
tries agreed to halt the production of 
fissionable material for military pur- 
poses. So long as the arms race lasts, 
Mr. Moch declared, all governments 
have the right and the duty to ensure 
their countries’ protection. Nuclear 
disarmament for all remains France's 
“fundamental objective,” he stressed. 


Mr. Moch insisted that the area 
within range of the intended proving 
ground is “totally uninhabited.” He 
called fears of fallout unjustified, ex- 
plaining that the French test would in- 
volve only a relatively small amount 
of energy and would be similar to the 
United States tests in Nevada and the 
Soviet Union explosions in the Lake 
Ablkhash sector. 


Among other things, Dr. Farid 
Zeineddine of the United Arab Re- 
public, emphasized the nomadic life 
led by the Sahara’s more than one 
million inhabitants. He also implied 
that the effects of the test might not 
be limited to the Sahara. 


Dr. Zeineddine said that recent state- 
ments by President de Gaulle and 
Premier Debré, as well as French 
behavior, clearly showed the motives 
behind the tests. General de Gaulle, 
he told the Committee on August 20, 
said that the test was to be held for 
the prestige and the defence of the 
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French community; Premier Debré 
said that the test was needed to keep 
France from being “crushed by agree- 
ments between very great powers.” 

Obviously, Dr. Zeinnedine declared, 
military atomic energy is “to be trans- 
lated and transformed into interna- 
tional political power.” The question 
before the United Nations, he said, 
was whether dissemination of weap- 
ons of mass destruction should be 
increased. 

Another question, said Dr. Zeined- 
dine, is whether an increase in French 
military power should precede interna- 
tional settlements involving France 
and, directly or indirectly, member 
states other than the great powers. 
The third question was whether mili- 
tary power is to be translated into 
international political power in a way 
that does not lend itself to interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Once, Dr. Zeineddine observed, an 
Asian people were subjected to the 
effects of the bomb in Hiroshima. 
Now “the dark people of Africa, at 
peace, are invited by France to witness 
not the bounties of the atomic age 
... but an explosion in their midst, on 
non-French territory and in opposition 
to the declared will of the Africans,” 
he declared. 

Mr. Moch, under the right of reply, 
said that Dr. Zeineddine had ignored 
the scientific data he had presented to 
the Committee. He would reaffirm 
that France desired disarmament and 
would renounce atomic arms the mo- 
ment a comprehensive disarmament 
agreement was reached. 

He said that the test would have 
been held in France itself, had a suit- 
able place been found. 

The representatives of Libya and 
Guinea, both co-sponsors of the Asian- 
African resolution, warned France 
that the proposed test would alienate 
the free African peoples. 

Among other speakers opposing the 
test, V. K. Krishna Menon, Minister 
of Defence of India, said that France’s 
“application to join the nuclear club” 
came at a time when there was hope 
that the whole problem of the cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests could be solved. 
He felt that the French plan to con- 
duct nuclear tests was tantamount to 
an appeal to all countries to become 
nuclear powers. 

Quoting statements made at United 
States Congressional Committee hear- 
ings and by various other scientific 
groups, both in the United States and 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Krishna Menon 
declared that any increase in ionizing 
radiation was harmful. Mr. Krishna 
Menon quoted data to the same effect 
from a report from the British Medi- 
cal Council and from the report of the 
United Nations Scientific Committee 
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on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. 
He pointed out that in July 1957 
twenty-seven French scientists had ap- 
pealed to their Government against 
nuclear tests. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, said his Government favored 
a controlled agreement to end all nu- 
clear tests. If an agreement should 
result in Geneva, he observed, the 
United States believed that other states 
should join in it. 

The United States, he declared, had 
conducted tests “in relative proximity” 
to populated areas and had found that 
the tests, carried out with every pos- 
sible precaution, “did not constitute a 
threat.” 

Speaking as the debate drew to a 
close, Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, said 
that the main question was whether 
France would accept an agreement to 
suspend nuclear tests or whether she 
would agree to suspend them “only 
when the nuclear powers have reached 
a nuclear disarmament agreement.” 

In reply to this point, Mr. Moch 
quoted from the statement which Presi- 
dent de Gaulle made at a recent press 
conference in Paris. General de Gaulle, 
he recalled, had said in part: “If the 
United Nations Organization shows it- 
self capable of effectively ending the 
threat and, as a beginning, if it suc- 
ceeds in placing death-dealing devices 
under international control . . . then 
France will immediately and most 
readily conform to the international 
law. But if the United Nations cannot 
and will not do this, then what a 
ridiculous subterfuge the bad quarrel 
sought with France today would be.” 

Commenting upon this, Sir Claude 
said: “. . . it is plain as a pikestaff 
that whatever the Geneva conference 
might do, so far as France is con- 
cerned the only thing which will make 
it give up an atomic test is an inter- 
national agreement to ban nuclear 
armaments completely.” 

The representative of Ceylon went 
on to suggest that the United States 
might immediately reconsider its poli- 
cies so as to include France as a re- 
cipient of nuclear information; second, 
that France might be recognized as a 
nuclear power and included in the 
Geneva conference. 

The general debate came to an end 
after sharp clashes between African 
representatives and Mr. Moch. Twice 
Mr. Moch exercised his right to reply 
when African speakers challenged 
France’s claim to the area where the 
test is scheduled, saying that the ques- 
tion of France’s sovereignty over the 
Sahara was not before the United 
Nations. 

Votes in the Committee on various 
clauses to the resolutions and amend- 
ments followed the final balloting fairly 


closely. On only one was there a two- 
thirds majority. This was the vote on 
paragraph 2 of an amendment by 
Indonesia and Ghana to a Latin 
American proposal to request France 
to desist from atomic testing. 


The paragraph would have had the 
Assembly take note that “significant 
progress” was being made in Geneva 
concerning the discontinuance of fur- 
ther nuclear bomb tests “under an 
international control system.” 


The Committee approved the state- 
ment 60 to 11, with 10 abstentions, 
coupling it with an expression of hope 
that the major atomic powers would 
not resume testing and that no state 
would initiate or resume atomic ex- 
periments. 


A second draft resolution presented 
in the Committee by the United King- 
dom, Italy and Peru would have in- 
vited France to join with other na- 
tions in any agreement that might be 
reached to suspend nuclear tests and 
to take account of views expressed in 
the discussions on the proposed nu- 
clear tests in the Sahara. The Com- 
mittee rejected the draft by a vote of 
24 to 38, with 20 abstentions. 


On November 11 five Latin Amer- 
ican nations—Bolivia, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Mexico and Panama—spon- 
sored an amendment to the Asian- 
African draft resolution, proposing 
that the General Assembly “request” 
France to reconsider her proposed 
atomic bomb test in the Sahara. The 
proposal would “urge” France to “re- 
frain” from the experiment. The 
amendment would also have modified 
the language in the section charging 
that “grave dangers and risks” would 
result from the proposed explosion. 


Voting against the twenty-two pow- 
er draft resolution in the First Com- 
mittee were Argentina, Belgium, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay. Abstaining were Aus- 
tralia, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Greece, Laos, Mexico, Paraguay, Thai- 
land, Turkey. 


In the Assembly plenary meeting, 
members voting against the resolution 
were Belgium, Brazil, Dominican Re- 
public, France, Honduras, Israel, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States. Abstaining were Argentina, 
Australia, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Laos, Paraguay, 
Thailand, Turkey, Uruguay. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Fourteenth Session 


Plenary Meetings 


November 5: Address by Sekou Touré, 
President of the Republic of Guinea. 


Report of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (Item 14) 


On November 3 the Assembly adopted 
without objection a draft resolution (A/ 
L.265) submitted by Czechoslovakia, 
Union of South Africa and United Arab 
Republic, taking note of the report of 
the 1ABA to the Assembly (A/4244) for 
period July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959 (A/ 
RES/1355 (XIV). 


Election of one non-permanent member 
of the Security Council (Item 15— 
continued) 


On October 19 and November 3 the 
Assembly held twelve more inconclusive 
ballots, six on each date, in the election 
of the third non-permanent member of 
the Security Council. Votes were cast for 
Poland and Turkey only but as neither 
received the required two-thirds majority 
the Assembly agreed to a proposal of the 
President that further balloting be post- 
poned for two weeks. 


United Nations Library: Gift of the Ford 
Foundation (Item 72) 


On November 3, the Assembly adopt- 
ed unanimously a resolution (A/RES/ 
1354 (XIV)) recommended by its Fifth 
Committee (A/4252) accepting a gift of 
6.2 million dollars from the Ford Foun- 
dation for the construction, furnishing 
and equipping of a new building to house 
the United Nations Library on the Head- 
quarters site, and extending to the Ford 
Foundation the Assembly’s “highest ap- 
preciation for the gift and the spirit that 
prompted it.” The resolution provides for 
the placing of a memorial stone inscribed 
“Gift of the Ford Foundation” at the 
main entrance of the new library as an 
expression of the gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of member states. The Assembly ap- 
proved the construction plan set forth by 
the Secretary-General (A/4231), author- 
ized him to proceed, and requested a 
report on progress, and on the level of 
library resources and services needed to 
ensure that the new library is used to the 
best possible advantage. 


The question of Tibet (Item 73) 


The Assembly debated the question of 
Tibet for four meetings on October 20 
and 21 and on the latter date adopted a 
draft resolution proposed by the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and Ireland (A/L.264) 
by a roll-call vote of 45 to 9 with 26 
abstentions. In the resolution (A/RES/ 
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1353 (XIV)) the Assembly expresses its 
grave concern at reports, including offi- 
cial statements of the Dalai Lama, that 
the fundamental human rights and free- 
doms of the Tibetan people had been 
“forcibly denied them.” After “deploring 
the effect of these events in increasing 
international tension” at a time when 
efforts are being made by responsible 
leaders to reduce tension and improve 
international relations, the Assembly af- 
firms its belief that respect for the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is “essential for the evolution of 
a peaceful world order based on the rule 
of law,” and calls for “respect for the 
fundamental human rights of the Tibetan 
people and for their distinctive cultural 
and religious life.” 

The item was originally proposed for 
inclusion in the Assembly’s agenda by 
the two governments sponsoring the draft 
resolution (A/4234). 


First (Political and Security) Committee 
Membership: A/C.1/817/Rev. 1 


Prevention of the wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons (Item 67) 


November 13, 16: General debate. The 
Committee had before it the letter from 
Ireland proposing the item for the As- 
sembly’s agenda (A/4125) and a revised 
draft resolution submitted by Ireland 
(A/C.1/L.235/Rev.3). 

On November 16 the Committee 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 66 to 0, 
with 13 abstentions, the Irish draft res- 
olution. This envisages the danger arising 
from an increase in the number of states 
possessing nuclear weapons and sug- 
gests that the ten-nation disarmament 
committee consider and report to the 
United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion on means “whereby the danger may 
be averted, including the feasibility of 
an international agreement, subject to 
inspection and control.” Report of First 
Committee: A/4286. 


Question of Nuclear Tests in the Sahara 
(Item 68) 


The Committee discussed the item 
from November 4 to 11 and on Novem- 
ber 12 adopted by roll-call vote of 46 to 
26, with 10 abstentions, a draft resolu- 
tion expressing ‘grave concern” over the 
intentions of France to conduct nuclear 
tests, and requesting France “to refrain 
from such tests.” 

The draft resolution (A/C.1/L.238/ 
Rev.1) was sponsored by 22 states— 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Ne- 
pal, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United 


Arab Republic and Yemen, and adopted 
as amended by Ghana and Indonesia 
(A/C.1/1L.241). 

The Committee had before it: A/4183 
—Letter of August 13, 1959, from Mo- 
rocco, proposing item; A/C.1/L.238/ 
Rev.1—22-power draft resolution; A/ 
C.1/L.240/Rev.1—5-Power amendments 
(Bolivia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Mexico 
and Panama) to the revised 22-power 
draft resolution; A/C.1/L.241—2-power 
sub-amendments by Ghana and Indo- 
nesia to the 5-power amendments; A/ 
C.1/L.239 and Add.1—draft resolution 
submitted by Italy, Peru and the United 
Kingdom. 

Before adopting the 22-power draft 
as a whole as amended, the Committee 
voted on the sub-amendments submitted 
by Ghana and Indonesia (A/C.1/L.241). 
The voting was as follows: 

Preamble: Paragraph 1: “Considering 
the deep concern felt over the dangers 
and risks which such tests might entail” 
—adopted by roll-call vote of 45 to 24, 
with 12 abstentions. [This wording was 
the same as in the 5-power amendment 
except for addition of the word “deep.”] 

Paragraphs 2, 3 and 4: “Considering 
that significant progress is being made in 
the negotiations now proceeding at Ge- 
neva concerning the discontinuance of 
nuclear weapons tests under an _ inter- 
national control system”; “Considering 
that the parties to those negotiations 
have facilitated their progress by volun- 
tarily suspending such tests”; “Consider- 
ing that the purpose of the said negotia- 
tions is to bring about a general dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests and 
that it is to be hoped that, in the same 
spirit which inspired the present volun- 
tary suspension of tests, no state will 
initiate or resume tests of this kind”— 
adopted by roll-call vote of 60 to II, 
with 10 abstentions. [The wording in 
these three paragraphs was the same as 
in the 5-power amendments. |] 

Paragraph 5: “Recognizing the anxiety 
caused by the contemplated tests in the 
Sahara among all peoples, and more par- 
ticularly those of Africa”—adopted by 
roll-call vote of 44 to 12, with 26 ab- 
stentions. [The wording of this paragraph 
was the same as in the 22-power draft 
resolution. | 

Paragraph 6: “Bearing in mind that in 
creating conditions of danger in Africa, 
France cannot assume the responsibility 
for the protection of the threatened sov- 
ereign states”’—adopted by roll-call vote 
of 36 to 29, with 17 abstentions. [The 
wording of this paragraph was the same 
as in the 22-power draft resolution.] 

Paragraph 7: “Considering the special 
responsibility of the United Nations for 
the health, safety and well-being of the 
dependent peoples of Africa threatened 
by such tests”—adopted by roll-call vote 
of 40 to 26, with 16 abstentions. [The 
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wording is the same as in the 22-power 
draft resolution. ] 

Operative paragraph 1: “Expresses its 
grave concern over the intention of the 
French Government to conduct nuclear 
tests’°—adopted by roll-call vote of 45 
to 28, with 9 abstentions. [The wording 
is the same as in the 22-power draft 
except for the omission of the words “in 
the Sahara” which appeared at the end 
of operative paragraph 1 in the original 
draft resolution. ] 

Operative paragraph 2: “Requests 
France to refrain from such tests”— 
adopted by roll-call vote of 44 to 28, 
with 10 abstentions. [Wording of draft 
resolution: “Urges” France, etc.] 

Since all paragraphs of the two-power 
sub-amendments (A/C.1/L.241) were 
adopted, the 5-power amendments (A/ 
C.1/L.240/Rev.1) were not put to the 
vote. 

The Committee rejected a draft res- 
olution (A/C.1/L.239 and Add.1) pro- 
posed by Italy, Peru and the United 
Kingdom by a roll-call vote of 24 to 
38 with 20 abstentions. The rejected res- 
olution expressed hope that France 
would associate itself with arrangements 
which may be worked out to achieve 
the suspension of tests under effective 
international control, and requested 
France to take full account of views 
expressed in the debate, Report of First 
Committee: A/4280. 


General Disarmament 


(Item 70) 


The general debate on the item pro- 
posed by the USSR on general and 
complete disarmament (A/4218) ended 
on November 2, when the First Com- 
mittee adopted unanimously a draft res- 
olution sponsored by the 82 members 
of the United Nations (A/C.1/L.234). 
The resolution “transmits to the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission, and 
requests the Secretary-General to make 
available to the ten-nation disarmament 
committee for thorough consideration” 
the United Kingdom Declaration of Sep- 
tember 17, 1959 (A/C.1/820) and the 
Soviet declaration of September 18, 1959 
(A/4219), as well as other relevant pro- 
posals, suggestions and records. 

The Committee began its discussion of 
this item on October 9, and during 
seventeen meetings heard statements by 
sixty-five delegations. Other documents 
on this item, in addition to those noted 
above, were a declaration by the Bul- 
garian Government (A/C.1/818), sug- 
gestions by the French delegation (A/ 
C.1/821) and an appeal by the Soviet 
Government of October 31, 1959 (A/ 


4254). Report of First Committee: A/ 
4265, 


and Complete 


Special Political Committee 


Membership: A/SPC/36/Rev. 1 
Agenda: A/SPC/37/Rev. 1 


Question of amending United Nations 
Charter and the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court to increase the mem- 
bership of the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
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International Court of Justice (Items 
19, 20 and 21) 


October 19-28: General debate. 

On October 28 the Committee adopt- 
ed, by 47 votes to 25, with 10 absten- 
tions, a draft resolution submitted by 
El Salvador (A/SPC/L.32/Rev.2) as 
amended by Ethiopia, Liberia and Tu- 
nisia (A/SPC/L.35). The resolution (A/ 
SPC/L.38) would (1) place on the agen- 
da of the fifteenth Assembly session the 
items relating to an increase in the mem- 
bership of the Economic and Social 
Council and the Security Council; (2) set 
up a 5-member committee “to study the 
possibility of arriving at an agreement 
which will facilitate the amendment of 
the Charter so as to increase the mem- 
bership of the aforementioned organs,” 
and (3) request the committee to report 
on its work to the 15th session. 

On October 29 the Committee adopt- 
ed, by 39 votes to 0, with 43 abstentions, 
a twelve-power draft resolution, sub- 
mitted by Afghanistan, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Ghana, Jordan, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Libya, Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia (A/SPC/L.33 and 
Add.1) as amended by Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Nepal and Tunisia (A/SPC/L.36 and 
Add.1). This resolution (A/SPC/L.39) 
also would include in the agenda of the 
fifteenth Assembly session the items deal- 
ing with the question of increasing the 
membership of the Economic and Social 
Council and the Security Council but it 
contains no provision for the setting up 
of a committee. 

The voting on October 28 on the El 
Salvador proposal and related amend- 
ments was as follows, with all votes by 
roll-call: 

(1) Nine-power amendment by Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Nepal and Saudi Arabia 
(A/SPC/L.34) to delete the two opera- 
tive paragraphs relating to the establish- 
ment of a committee: rejected by 35 
votes to 35, with 11 abstentions. [Under 
the Assembly’s rules of procedure (Rule 
134), tie votes on matters other than 
elections constitute rejection.] 

(2) Amendment to preamble submitted 
by Ethiopia, Liberia and Tunisia (A/ 
SPC/L.35) and relating to improvement 
of present distribution of seats: adopted 
63 votes to 0, with 18 abstentions. 

(3) Motion by United Arab Republic 
to vote on separate paragraphs of draft 
resolution: rejected by 35 votes to 41 
with 6 abstentions. 


(4) Revised draft resolution as amend- 
ed: adopted by 47 votes to 25 with 10 
abstentions [adopted text: A/SPC/L.38]. 

The voting on October 29 on the 
twelve-power draft resolution and the 
related amendments was as follows, with 
both votes by roll-call: 

Four-power amendment (A/SPC/L.36 
and Add.1), (improvement of present dis- 
tribution of seats) to preamble: adopted 
by 40 votes to 1, with 41 abstentions. 


Twelve-power draft resolution as 
amended: adopted by 39 votes to 0, with 
43 abstentions. [Text as adopted: A/ 
SPC/L.39.] 

On October 28, after the adoption of 
his proposal, the delegate of El Salvador 


introduced a procedural motion under 
rule 132 not to vote on the twelve-power 
draft resolution, nor on the amendment 
to it. The motion was adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 36 to 35 with 10 abstentions. 

When the results of this vote were 
announced, the representatives of Hun- 
gary and Ethiopia requested their votes 
be changed from “yes” to “no.” If this 
correction of vote were accepted, the 
result of the voting would be changed 
from acceptance to rejection of the El 
Salvador motion. The Committee held 
a procedural discussion which continued 
the next day on whether a representative 
could be permitted to correct his vote 
after the result had been announced if 
that correction would change the out- 
come of the voting, or whether it should 
proceed to take a second vote on the El 
Salvador motion. After statements by 
various representatives, the Committee 
decided without objection on October 29 
to take a new vote; the procedural mo- 
tion of El Salvador lost by a roll-call 
vote of 35 to 41 with 4 abstentions; the 
Committee then adopted the twelve- 
power draft resolution, as amended. 

Report of Special Political Committee: 
A/4256. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agen- 
cy for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (Item 27) Report of Director of 
Agency (27 a) and Proposals for con- 
tinuation of United Nations assistance 
to Palestine refugees (27b) 


November 10-16: General debate. 

The Committee’s consideration of this 
item opened on November 10 with state- 
ments by the Secretary-General and by 
Dr. John H. Davis, Director of the 
Agency. 

Documents relating to the item: A/ 
4213—+report of Director of UNRWA; A/ 
4121—proposals of Secretary-General; 
A/4236—report adopted by Arab states 
regarding proposals of Secretary-General; 
A/4225 and Add.1i—seventeenth prog- 
ress report of the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine (for 
period June 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959). 


Question of race conflict in South Africa 
(Item 61) 


From October 30 to November 9 the 
Committee held its general debate on 
“the question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa,” and on Novem- 
ber 10 adopted a 36-power draft resolu- 
tion (A/SPC/L.37) by a roll-call vote of 
67 to 3, with 7 abstentions, after voting 
on each of the paragraphs separately. 

The draft resolution was sponsored by 
the thirteen governments which proposed 
the item: Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Ghana, Haiti, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, United Arab 
Republic, Uruguay and Venezuela (A/ 
4147 & Add.1), plus twenty-three others: 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Guinea, 
Honduras, Iceland, Iraq, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, Sweden, 
Sudan, Tunisia and Yugoslavia. 

The draft in its operative paragraphs 
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would have the Assembly: (1) express 
opposition to racial discrimination in any 
part of the world (72 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions); (2) “solemnly” call upon all 
members to bring their policies into con- 
formity with Charter obligations re hu- 
man rights and freedoms (by roll-call 
vote of 61 to 1, with 14 abstentions); (3) 
express its “deep regret” and “concern” 
that the Union of South Africa “has not 
yet responded” to Assembly appeals to 
“reconsider governmental policies which 
impair the right of all racial groups to 
enjoy the same fundamental rights and 
freedoms” (63 votes to 3, with 9 ab- 
stentions); (4) appeal to all members “to 
use their best endeavors as appropriate” 
to achieve the purposes of the resolution 
(66 votes to 3, with 6 abstentions). 

The four paragraphs of the preamble 
were adopted by the following votes: (1) 
on the 1958 resolution on the subject (51 
votes to 3, with 7 abstentions); (2) on 
the practice of racial discrimination and 
segregation (67 votes to 0, with 2 ab- 
stentions (roll-call) ); (3) on government 
policies accentuating racial discrimination 
(66 votes to 1, with 6 abstentions); and 
(4) on the continuance of apartheid (66 
votes to 3, with 6 abstentions). 

Report of Special Political Committee: 
A/4271. 


Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 
Organization of work: A/C.2/L.430. 


Progress and operations of the Special 
Fund (Item 29) 


On October 22 the Committee ap- 
proved its draft report, with minor draft- 
ing changes. Report as adopted: A/4245. 


Economic development of underdeveloped 
countries and report of the Economic 
and Social Council (Items 30 and 12) 


General debate: October 28, Novem- 
ber 2-16. 

At the request of Afghanistan, the 
Committee agreed that the statement 
made by the Under-Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs on October 28 
be circulated (A/C.2/L.422). 


Documents before the Committee: re- 
port by Secretary-General on measures 
taken by governments of member states 
to further economic development of 
underdeveloped countries in accordance 
with Assembly resolution 1316 (XIII) 
of December 12, 1958 (A/4220 and 
Corr.1 and Add.1,2); analytical summary 
of various suggested means of accelerat- 
ing economic growth in less developed 
countries through international action— 
report by Secretary-General (A/4211(E/ 
3259)); and report of Economic and So- 
cial Council to General Assembly (A/ 
4143, Chapter III A). 

As of November 16, the Committee 
had also received the following draft 
resolutions: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, draft resolution on strengthening 
and development of world market and 
improvement of trade conditions of eco- 
nomically less developed countries (A/ 
C.2/L.429); 47-power draft resolution on 
United Nations Capital Development 


Fund (A/C.2/L.431 and Add.1); Albania, 
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Czechoslovakia, Romania, draft resolu- 
tion on possibilities of international co- 
operation in field of development of 
petroleum industry in underdeveloped 
countries (A/C.2/L.432); 33-power draft 
resolution on Commission for Industrial 
Development (A/C.2/L.434); Argentina, 
Chile, France, Greece, draft resolution 
on development of international trade 
and international commodity problems 
(A/C.2/L.436); Brazil, Ceylon, Ethiopia, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, draft 
resolution on international measures to 
assist in offsetting fluctuations in com- 
modity prices (A/C.2/L.437); Ceylon, 
Federation of Malaya, Haiti, Iran, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Thailand, Tunisia, Tur- 
key, United States, draft resolution on 
industrial development banks and cor- 
porations (A/C.2/L.438); 35-power draft 
resolution on world economic develop- 
ment (A/C.2/L.439); and Denmark, 
Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Phil- 
ippines, Sudan, Sweden draft resolution 
on International Development Associa- 
tion (A/C.2/L.440). 


Programs of technical assistance: report 
of Economic and Social Council; 
United Nations technical assistance in 
public administration (Items 31 a and 


b) 


The general debate ended on October 
23. 

Expanded Program: On October 29 the 
Committee adopted unanimously an 18- 
nation draft resolution (A/C.2/L.413/ 
Rev.1) recommending that the program 
of aid provided to underdeveloped coun- 
tries by the United Nations and related 
agencies be known in the future as “tech- 
nical cooperation” instead of “technical 
assistance.” The resolution also concerns 
the financing and adminstration of the ex- 
panded program of technical assistance. 


The draft resolution was sponsored by 
Afghanistan, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
Ceylon, France, Ghana, Haiti, Italy, Li- 
beria, Netherlands, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Tunisia, United King- 
dom, United States and Yugoslavia. It 
incorporated amendments submitted 
jointly by Burma, Cuba, Libya, Moroc- 
co, Mexico and Venezuela (A/C.2/L.418 
/Rev.1) and a new section recommending 
the change in designation of the pro- 
grams as proposed by Greece (A/C.2/ 
L.419). An amendment submitted by 
Bulgaria and Byelorussian SSR jointly 
(A/C.3/L.416) which expressed the hope 
“that all states desiring to participate in 
the expanded program of technical as- 
sistance will support it” was rejected by 
10 votes to 34, with 30 abstentions. 
Prior to the vote on Parts A and B of 
the 18-power draft resolution, the para- 
graph to which the Bulgarian-Byelorus- 
sian amendment referred (on financial 
support) was voted on separately and 
adopted by 61 votes to 0, with 11 ab- 
stentions. Parts A and B were then 
adopted unanimously. At the same meet- 
ing a subamendment by the United 
Kingdom (A/C.2/L.421) to the amend- 
ment by Bulgaria and Byelorussia was 
withdrawn. A Cuban amendment (A/C.2/ 
L.424) and an oral amendment by Iraq 
to the 18-power draft resolution (A/C.2/ 
L.413/Rev.1) were also withdrawn. 








Regular program: On October 30 the 
Committee adopted by 75 votes to 0 a 
seven-power draft resolution (A/C.2 
L.415) proposed by Australia, Burma, 
Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, Mexico, 
Norway and Pakistan, and amended by 
France (A/C.2/420/Rev.1). The resolu- 
tion relates to the United Nations reg- 
ular program of technical assistance 
(financed directly by the United Nations 
budget) as distinct from the expanded 
program (financed by voluntary con- 
tributions from member governments) 
and contains two operative paragraphs. 
The first, which would have the General 
Assembly note “with satisfaction” the 
activities of the Secretary-General under 
the regular program, was adopted by 68 
votes to 0, with 7 abstentions. The 
French amendment (A/C.2/L.420/Rev.1) 
which became the second operative para- 
graph, was adopted by 66 votes to 0, with 
9 abstentions. It would have the Assem- 
bly note the measures taken to facilitate 
consideration of the regular program by 
the Economic and Social Council and 
the Technical Assistance Committee. 


Assistance in public administration: 
On November 4 the Committee adopted 
by 61 votes to 0, with 18 abstentions 
a draft resolution on United Nations as- 
sistance in public administration which in 
effect continues in 1960 the “experiment” 
begun in 1959 for the provision of opera- 
tional, executive and administrative per- 
sonnel to Governments requesting this 
kind of assistance, and allows the Secre- 
tary-General “adequate scope” in carrying 
out the “experiment” within the limits 
of resources available for 1960. 


The draft resolution (A/C.2/L.414/ 
Rev.1) was submitted by Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Panama and Sudan and adopted 
as amended by Brazil and France (A/ 
C.2/L.426). In its revised form it in- 
corporated amendments—previously ac- 
cepted by the sponsors—submitted by 
Japan (A/C.2/L.423), by the United Arab 
Republic (A/C.2/L.428), and, with modi- 
fications, by nine states (Argentina, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Spain, United Arab Republic and 
Uruguay (A/C.2/L.425). Three of the 
Brazilian-French amendments (A/C.2/ 
L.426) were accepted by the sponsors of 
the revised draft resolution (A/C.2/ 
L.414/Rev.1); a fourth, which would 
have deleted the recommendation that 
the Secretary-General be allowed “ade- 
quate scope,” etc., was rejected by the 
Committee by 27 votes to 43, with 9 
abstentions; and a fifth, which added the 
phrase “for this reason” to a paragraph 
of the preamble, was adopted by 25 votes 
to 24, with 28 abstentions. The para- 
graph as adopted would have the As- 
sembly recognize that the time which 
has elapsed since the establishment of 
the OPEX experiment “has been too brief, 
and for this reason the range of the 
experiment has been too narrow to justi- 
fy drawing final conclusions.” 

An amendment by Argentina (A/C.2/ 
L.427) to the four-power draft (A/C.2/ 
L.414) proposing that any continued 
OPEX service be paid for by recipient 
countries was withdrawn, as was an 
amendment submitted by the Ukrainian 
SSR (A/C.2/L.417) on the limitation of 
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opex funds to those which had been 
voted for it for 1959. 

Report of Second Committee: (A/ 
4287). 


Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee 


Membership: A/C.3/585 & Add. 1, 2. 
Consideration of agenda items 


The Committee decided on October 
20 to consider as its third item the report 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (Item 33, A/4104/ 
Rev.1 and Rev.1/Add.1), and as its 
fourth, the Byelorussian item on inter- 
national encouragement of scientific re- 
search into the control of cancerous 
diseases (Item 71, A/4233). 


Report of Economic and Social Council 
(Chapter VI and Chapter VII) (Item 
12) 


October 20-26: General debate on the 
report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (A/4143), Chapter VI (social ques- 
tions): Sections I (world social situation), 
II (population), III (UNICEF) and V 
(international control of narcotics); and 
Chapter VII (human rights): Sections I 
(freedom of information), II (right of 
asylum), III (right to be free from 
arbitrary arrest, detention and exile), IV 
(periodic reports on human rights), VI 
(prevention of discrimination and pro- 
tection of minorities), VII (communica- 
tions), VIII (status of women) and IX 
(advisory services in the field of human 
rights). [Chapter VI, Section IV, deals 
with the report of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, which the Commit- 
tee will take up later, and Chapter VII 
Section V, with the draft Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child, on which the 
Committee has completed action. ] 

The Committee adopted seven resolu- 
tions: 

Technical assistance in narcotics con- 
trol: On October 26 the Committee 
adopted a resolution which would have 
the Assembly establish a continuing pro- 
gram of technical assistance in narcotics 
control within the regular United Na- 
tions budget. The resolution (A/C.3/L. 
771) was submitted by the Economic 
and Social Council (resolution 730 I 
(XXVIII) 1959) and was adopted by the 
Committee by 66 votes to none, with 3 
abstentions. (Related documents: A/4223, 
report of Advisory Committee, and A/ 
C.5/777, report of Secretary-General, 
both giving revised 1960 budget esti- 
mates resulting from decisions of the 
Economic and Social Council.) 


International relations and exchanges 
in education, science and culture: On 
October 27 the Committee adopted by 
72 votes to none, with one abstention, a 
Proposal by Czechoslovakia (A/C.3/ 
L.766/Rev.1) expressing the hope that 
UNESCO will be able to submit its planned 
survey of international relations and ex- 
changes in the fields of education, science 
and culture to the thirtieth session of the 
Economic and Social Council, and that 
the survey will provide a basis for fur- 
ther action toward international coopera- 
tion in these fields. 
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Interrelationship of the economic and 
social factors of development: On Octo- 
ber 28 the Committee adopted by 68 
votes to none, with 2 abstentions, an 
eleven-power revised draft resolution 
(A/C.3/L.765/Rev.2) submitted by Af- 
ghanistan, Colombia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, France, Greece, Indonesia, 
Italy, Lebanon, United Arab Republic 
and United States, after voting separate- 
ly on the first preambular paragraph and 
on the balance of the draft resolution. 
The resolution asks the Assembly to 
recommend that the Economic and So- 
cial Council continue to give further at- 
tention to the interrelationship between 
economic and social development and 
to consider ways in which its work in 
the social field may be strengthened, in- 
cluding “the advisability” of annual 
meetings of the Social Commission. 

The first part of the first paragraph 
of the preamble, “recognizing that eco- 
nomic and social development are inter- 
related,” was adopted unanimously; and 
the balance of that paragraph, recog- 
nizing “that social progress is an end in 
itself as well as a means of furthering 
economic development,” was adopted by 
49 votes to 4, with 16 abstentions. The 
balance of the draft resolution was then 
unanimously adopted. 

Capital punishment: On October 29, 
the Committee adopted, by a roll-call 
vote of 43 to one, with 30 abstentions a 
revised seven-power draft resolution (A/ 
C.3/L.767/Rev.1) as further orally re- 
vised by its sponsors, which would have 
the Assembly invite the Economic and 
Social Council to “initiate” a study of the 
question of capital punishment. The origi- 
nal proposal (A/C.3/L.767) was sponsor- 
ed by Austria, Ceylon, Ecuador, Sweden, 
Venezuela and Uruguay. In its revised 
form, which incorporated Italian amend- 
ments (A/C.3/L.775), Italy joined as 
co-sponsor. 

Low-cost housing: The Committee also 
adopted on October 29, by 72 votes to 
none, with one abstention, a draft res- 
olution on the acceleration of low-cost 
housing programs by governments and 
on the submission of a report by the 
Secretary-General dealing with the tech- 
nical and material needs of all countries 
with housing problems and the experience 
of other countries which might be able 
to help them. The draft resolution, sub- 
mitted by Peru (A/C.3/L.764/Rev.3 & 
Corr.1), incorporated a United Kingdom 
amendment (A/C.3/L.773/Rev.1) and 
was adopted as amended by Saudi Arabia 
(A/C.3/L.776) after the Committee ac- 
cepted the latter’s amendment by 38 
votes to 20, with 11 abstentions. 

Juvenile delinquency: On October 30, 
by a vote of 57 to none, with 9 absten- 
tions, the Committee adopted a_five- 
power draft resolution (A/C.3/L.768/ 
Rev.1) submitted by Argentina, France, 
Greece, Italy and the United Kingdom 
relating to the study on an international 
level of the “phenomenon of juvenile 
delinquency and related forms of social 
maladjustment, including antisocial 
group behavior.” In its operative para- 
graph, the resolution expresses the hope 
that the Secretary-General, in carrying 
out studies for consideration at the 
Second United Nations Congress on the 





Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders to be held in 1960, will give 
the problem “the urgent attention which 
its increasing gravity deserves.” The 
draft in its original form (A/C.3/L.768) 
was submitted by Greece and Italy. 

UNICEF: On October 30 the Com- 
mittee adopted an amended twelve-power 
draft resolution on UNICEF. The draft 
resolution (A/C.3/770) was submitted 
by Afghanistan, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, France, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Tunisia and United Arab Republic. On 
October 30 Bulgaria replaced its amend- 
ment to the twelve-power draft (A/C.3/ 
L.774) with the operative part of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 1257(XIID, 
which reads: “1. Expresses the hope that 
all governments will contribute to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund as gen- 
erously as possible; 2. Congratulates the 
Fund on its outstanding achievements.” 
A sub-amendment to this amendment, 
proposed orally by Italy and the United 
States, to insert in operative paragraph 1 
after the word “governments” the words 
“of states members of the United Na- 
tions or the specialized agencies” was 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 39 to 17, 
with 16 abstentions. The Bulgarian 
amendment as amended was then adopted 
by 54 votes to 0, with 15 abstentions, 
and the twelve-power draft (A/C.3/ 
L.770), as amended, by 69 votes to 0, 
with one abstention. 


On October 30 the representative of 
Mexico decided not to press to a vote 
his draft resolution (A/C.3/L.769) relat- 
ing to observations made by the Secre- 
tary-General on the question of special 
meetings at the ministerial level “which 
might make an invaluable contribution 
to the formulation of international eco- 
nomic policies adequate to vital require- 
ments for concerted action.” The Mexi- 
can action was taken on the understand- 
ing that the discussion which had taken 
place would be fully recorded in the 
Committee’s report to the Assembly. 

The Committee completed its consid- 
eration of Item 12, Report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (Chapters VI 
and VII) on October 30, except for the 
adoption of its report to the Assembly. 
Text of resolutions adopted: A/C.3/ 
L.779. Report of Third Committee: A/ 
4250 & Corr.1,2. 


Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (Item 33) 
November 2-4: General debate. 

The Committee began its considera- 
tion of the report of the High Commis- 
sioner (A/4104/Rev.1) and Rev.1/Add.1) 
on November 2. The Committee heard 
the High Commissioner, Dr. Auguste R. 
Lindt, on November 2, and the Secre- 
tary-General on November 4. 


On November 6 the Committee ap- 
proved three draft resolutions as follows: 

Report of the High Commissioner: 
The first, a six-nation draft sponsored 
by Austria, Colombia, Greece, Iran, 
Netherlands and Sweden (A/C.3/L.780) 
was adopted by 55 votes to 0, with 20 
abstentions, as amended by Afghanistan 
(A/C.3/L.783/Rev.1) and the United 
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Kingdom (A/C.3/L.788). An amendment 
by Italy (A/C.3/L.787) was witbdrawn. 

The draft resolution relates to improv- 
ing the legal status of refugees, increas- 
ing facilities for permanent refugee solu- 
tions and enabling the High Commis- 
sioner through additional contributions 
to implement the refugee programs ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of 
the High Commissioner’s Program. It 
also contains a provision authorizing 
use of the good offices of the High 
Commissioner to help refugees who do 
not come within the competence of the 
United Nations. The amendment of Af- 
ghanistan (A/C.3/L.783/Rev.1), adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 31 to 19, with 24 
abstentions, and the United Kingdom 
amendment (A/C.3/L.788), adopted by 
a roll-call vote of 36 to 23, with 16 ab- 
stentions, added preambular paragraphs, 
“expressing the hope” in the first in- 
stance that no additional efforts will be 
spared to repatriate refugees who wish 
to return and, in the second instance, 
that every effort will be made for their 
resettlement or integration. 

Refugees from Algeria: The second 
draft resolution (A/C.3/L.781/Rev.1), 
sponsored by Libya, Morocco and Tu- 
nisia, was adopted by 66 votes to 0, with 
5 abstentions. It recommends that the 
High Commissioner continue his efforts 
on behalf of refugees from Algeria in Tu- 
nisia and Morocco pending their return to 
their homes. (India, which had abstained, 
asked that the vote be recorded as being 
in favor.) 

World Refugee Year: The third draft 
(A/C.3/L.782), on the world refugee 
year, was sponsored by nine powers, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Canada, France, Iran, 
Italy, Norway, United Kingdom and 
United States, and was adopted by 51 
votes to 9, with 10 abstentions. 


Report of Third Committee: A/4278. 


Draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights (Item 34) 


November 12-16: Discussions of Article 
12 (on freedom of movement) of the 
draft Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 

Documentation before the Committee 
included: (1) note by the Secretary- 
General (A/4149); (2) note by the 
Chairman (A/C.3/L.778); (3) list of 
amendments to Articles 12 to 17 inclu- 
sive of the draft Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. 

As of November 16, the following 
amendments had been submitted: 

Article 12 (freedom of movement): 
Denmark; Israel; Netherlands; Canada; 
Argentina; Argentina, Belgium, Iran, 
Italy, Philippines jointly (A/C.3/L.784, 
L.789, L.796, L.802, L.804, L.812/Rev. 
2); Article 13: Belgium; Israel (A/C. 
3/L.786, 1.790); Article 14: United 
Kingdom; Israel; Netherlands; Afghanis- 
tan; Italy and Japan jointly; Argentina 
(A/C.3/L.792, 1.795, 1.797, L.801, 
L.803, L.805); Article 15: United King- 
dom; Netherlands; Argentina (A/C.3/ 
L.793, L.798, L.806); Article 16: United 
Kingdom (A/C.3/L.794); Article 17: 
Denmark; Israel; Netherlands; Argentina 
(A/C.3/L.785; L.791; L.799; L.807). 
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Draft Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child (Item 64) 


On October 19 the Committee adopted 
the draft Declaration as a whole, as 
amended, by 70 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions (A/C.3/L.757 and Add. 1, as 
orally amended). On October 20 the 
Committee unanimously adopted a re- 
vised draft resolution proposed by Af- 
ghanistan (A/C.3/L.763/Rev.1) which 
asks that the widest possible publicity be 
given to the draft Declaration. 

Report of Third Committee: A/4249. 


International encouragement of scientific 
research into the control of cancerous 
diseases (Item 71) 


On November 6 the Committee began 
its consideration of this item which was 
proposed for the agenda of the Assembly’s 
current session by the Byelorussian SSR 
(A/4233). The Committee also had be- 
fore it during its debate a Byelorussian 
draft resolution (A/C.3/L.772/Rev.1); 
a memorandum on the International 
Union against Cancer (A/C.3/L.777), 
circulated at the request of the Byelo- 
russian SSR; a United States amendment 
(A/C.3/L.800) which was replaced by a 
revised Colombia-United States amend- 
ment (A/C.3/L.800/Rev.1); Greek sub- 
amendments to the revised two-power 
amendments (A/C.3/L.809), withdrawn 
on November 10 when Greece became a 
co-sponsor of an eight-power sub-amend- 
ment submitted also by Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, Iceland, India, Ireland, Mexico 
and the Philippines (A/C.3/L.810). 

On November 11 the Committee 
adopted by 60 votes to 0, with 15 ab- 
stentions, the Byelorussian draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.3/L.772/Rev.1) as amended 
by Colombia and the United States 
(A/C.3/L.800/Rev.1) and by the eight- 
power sub-amendment (A/C.3/L.810). 

Before voting on the draft resolution 
as a whole, the Committee adopted by a 
roll-call vote of 48 to 18, with 10 absten- 
tions, the eight-power sub-amendment. 
This would have the Assembly decide to 
institute United Nations prizes totalling 
$100,000 in the next four years “for the 
most outstanding scientific research in 
the causes and control of cancerous 
diseases.” The two-power revised amend- 
ments as amended by the eight-power 
sub-amendments were adopted by 65 
votes to 1, with 10 abstentions. These 
amendments invite the help of wHO and 
the International Union against Cancer 
regarding what further steps might be 
taken to encourage cancer control, and 
request a report from WHO as soon as 
possible on progress achieved in that 
control. Report of Third Committee: 
A/4279. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 


Membership: A/C.4/411 and Corr. 1, 2. 


Report of Trusteeship Council (Item 13) 
and offers by member states of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants 
of trust territories (Item 39) 


October 30-November 16: The Com- 
mittee decided to consider the two items 
simultaneously, and during the period 
under review, it held its general debate, 


heard various petitioners and adopted 
two of the ten draft resolutions before it. 


Dissemination of information on the 
United Nations and on the international 
trusteeship system in trust territories, On 
November 16, by a roll-call vote of 59 
to 0, with 12 abstentions, the Committee 
adopted a draft resolution (A/C.4/L.602 
and Add.1) submitted by sixteen dele- 
gations: Bulgaria, Burma, Ceylon, Ethi- 
opia, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Morocco, Nepal, 
United Arab Republic, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

The resolution seeks the establish- 
ment during 1960, in “at least some of 
the larger trust territories, such as Tan- 
ganyika, Ruanda-Urundi and New 
Guinea, of United Nations information 
centres in which the responsible posi- 
tions would be occupied preferably by 
indigenous inhabitants of the trust ter- 
ritories concerned.” 

Prior to the vote on the resolution as 
a whole, the Committee (1) adopted by 
48 votes to 3, with 18 abstentions the 
third preambular paragraph containing 
an observation based on a report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General (T/ 
1463) “that the dissemination of infor- 
mation on the United Nations among 
the peoples of the Trust Territories is 
far from satisfactory”; (2) adopted by 
42 votes to 14, with 13 abstentions, the 
words “during 1960” in operative para- 
graph 1; and (3) adopted that paragraph 
as a whole by 49 votes to 1, with 19 
abstentions. 

Attainment of self-government or in- 
dependence by trust territories. On No- 
vember 16, the Committee adopted, by 
a roll-call vote of 48 to 16, with 10 
abstentions, a draft resolution suggesting 
that target dates be fixed for the inde- 
pendence of Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi “in the near future.” The draft 
resolution (A/C.4/L.603 and Add.1) 
was sponsored by fourteen delegations: 
Burma, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala, 
Guinea, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Morocco, Poland, United Arab Republic, 
Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

Before voting on the draft resolution 
as a whole, the Committee adopted 
operative paragraph 1 by a roll-call vote 
of 43 to 17 with 14 abstentions. 

The eight draft resolutions still be- 
fore the Committee as of November 16 
were (1) Irish draft resolution on report 
of the Trusteeship Council (A/C.4/ 
L.604); (2) Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, In- 
donesia draft resolution on offers by 
member states of study and training fa- 
cilities for inhabitants of trust territories 
(A/C.4/L.605); (3) Cuba, Haiti, Iran, 
Philippines, Tunisia, Venezuela draft 
resolution on study of opportunities for 
international cooperation of the former 
trust territories which have become in- 
dependent (A/C.4/L.606) and Canadian 
amendment thereto (A/C.4/L.612); (4) 
Iran and Mexico draft resolution on date 
of independence of French Togoland (A/ 
C.4/L.607); Colombia, Cuba, Lebanon, 
Libya, Mexico and United Arab Republic 
draft resolution on assistance to Fre 
Togoland (A/C.4/L.608); (5) Burma, 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, Pakistan draft 
resolution on preparation and training of 
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indigenous civil cadres in the trust ter- 
ritories (A/C.4/L.609); (6) Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco and United Arab Re- 
public draft resolution on the future of 
the trust territory of the French Came- 
roons (A/C.4/L.610); (7) United States 
draft resolution on assistance to trust 
territories about to become independent 
(A/C.4/L.611); and (8) Argentina, Can- 
ada, Iran, Ireland, Japan and United 
States draft resolution on date of in- 
dependence of the trust territory of Ital- 
ian Somaliland (A/C.4/L.613). 


Hearings 


French Cameroons: The Committee 
considered requests for hearings from 
the French Cameroons (A/C.4/409/Add. 
5,6) on October 19-21, and on October 
20 and 21 granted the hearings without 
objection after hearing statements by the 
representative of France. 

The Committee heard petitioners on 
October 30, November 2-5 and 9. They 
were: Ndeh Ntumazah (One Kamerun); 
Isaac Tchoumba Ngouankeu (Conseil 
national kamerunais de la conférence 
des peuples africains); Blaise Manga- 
Bilé (Groupe parlementaire des démo- 
crates camerounais); Ernest Ouandié 
(Union des populations du Cameroun 
(UPC)); Théodore Mayi Matip (Anci- 
ens résistants maquisards, détenus et 
exilés. politiques du Cameroun); and 
Nonga Yomb (Parlementaire camerou- 
nais élus sous le signe de la réconcilia- 
tion nationale). 

Ruanda-Urundi: The Committee heard 
John Kale on November 2, 4 and 9. 

Italian Somaliland: On November 5, 
the Committee granted without objection 
a request for a hearing submitted by 
three petitioners after hearing a state- 
ment by the representative of Italy. 


Statements 


During the period under review the 
Committee decided without objection to 
circulate statements by the following: 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, state- 
ment of November 2 (A/C.4/430), cir- 
culated at the request of India; Haiti, 
statement of November 5 (A/C.4/431), 
circulated at request of Israel; Belgium 
and Chairman of United Nations Ad- 
visory Council for the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland, statements of November 11 
(A/C.4/432, A/C.4/433) circulated at 
the request of Mexico and Italy respec- 
tively. 

On November 2, the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on the Questionnaire made 
a statement concerning the work of the 
Subcommittee. 


Documents 


In addition to those already noted, the 
Committee had before it: report of the 
Trusteeship Council to the General As- 
sembly (A/4100); letter of November 5, 
1959, from Italy (A/4262); and mem- 
Orandum submitted by the United Na- 
tions Advisory Council for the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration on the remaining arrange- 
ments for the orderly transfer of all the 
functions of government to a duly con- 
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stituted independent government of the 
territory (A/C.4/434). 


Question of South West Africa (Item 38) 
October 19-26: General debate. 
During the period October 26 to 30 

the Committee adopted seven draft resolu- 

tions on the question of South West 

Africa. The first three, adopted on Octo- 

ber 26, were submitted by the Committee 

on South West Africa in its report to the 

General Assembly (A/4191). 

I. Petitions and related communica- 
tions concerning conditions in South 
West Africa: draft resolution (A/4191, 
Annex ID) on petitions and related com- 
munications raising questions on aspects 
of the administration of, and conditions 
in, the Territory—adopted 42 votes to 1, 
with 10 abstentions; 

Il. The Hoachanas Native Reserve: 
draft resolution (A/4191, Annex IT) re- 
lating to the removal of “native” in- 
habitants from their lands to make room 
for “European” settlers—adopted by 46 
votes to 1, with 12 abstentions; 

Ill. Withdrawal of a passport from 
Hans Johannes Beukes: draft resolution 
(A/4191, Annex III). as amended by 
Guatemala (A/C.4/L.594)—voted on as 
follows: Guatemalan amendment—adopt- 
ed by 54 votes to 1. with 11 abstentions; 
preamble and operative paragraphs 1 
and 2—adopted by 54 votes to 1, with 
12 abstentions; draft resolution, as a 
whole, as amended—adopted by 54 votes 
to 1, with 12 abstentions [Operative 
paragraph 3 of the original draft would 
have the Assembly express the hope that 
the Union Government will reconsider 
its decision “and that” Mr. Beukes “will 
be able to take advantage of the scholar- 
ship offered him to study at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo.” The Guatemalan amend- 
ment changed the last part of the sen- 
tence to read: “so that” Mr. Beukes “may 
take advantage of the scholarship offered 
him to study at the University of Oslo 
in circumstances permitting him to main- 
tain normal relations with his family and 
his country”); 

IV. Status of the Territory of South 
West Africa—draft resolution (A/C.4/ 
L.593 & Add.1) sponsored by Ghana, 
Liberia, Pakistan, Philippines, Tunisia 
and Yugoslavia—adopted on October 27 
by 33 votes to 1, with 11 abstentions. 
The draft would have the Assembly 
assert that the normal way of modifying 
the international status of the territory 
is to place it under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. 

V. Question of South West Africa— 
23-nation draft resolution (A/C.4/L.595 
& Add.1) sponsored by Afghanistan, Ar- 
gentina, Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Ireland, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Moroc- 
co, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, United Arab Republic, 
Venezuela, Yemen and Yugoslavia, as 
amended by Denmark, Finland, Norway 
and Sweden (A/C.4/L.599) and orally 
by Mexico—adopted on October 29 by 
a roll-call vote of 56 to 5, with 12 ab- 
stentions. 

There were twenty-four separate votes, 
one by roll-call, on the various parts of 
this draft resolution and the Scandinavian 
amendments to it prior to the vote on 


the resolution as a whole. One Scandi- 
navian amendmeat and part of two 
others were accepted by the sponsors of 
the 23-power draft; the remaining amend- 
ments were rejected. A draft resolution 
(A/C.4/L.598/Rev.1) sponsored by Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway and Sweden was 
withdrawn when the four delegations in- 
troduced their amendments. 

The voting in the Committee was as 
follows: 

Preamble: 

Paragraph 1—adopted by 57 votes to 
1, with 13 abstentions; 

Paragraph 2—adopted by 58 votes to 
1, with 13 abstentions; 

Paragraph 3—adopted, as _ orally 
amended by Mexico, by 68 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions; the Mexican drafting 
amendment to insert the words “inter 
alia” was adopted without objection; 

Paragraph 4—adopted as a whole by 
54 votes to 7, with 12 abstentions; after 
adoption, by a roll-call vote of 52 to 8, 
with 13 abstentions, of the words “with 
grave concern”; 

Paragraph 5—adopted by 64 votes to 
0, with 5 abstentions; 

Paragraph 6—adopted by 56 votes to 
1, with 13 abstentions; 

Paragraph 7—adopted by 53 votes to 
9, with 10 abstentions. The Committee 
rejected, by 48 votes to 22, with 1 ab- 
stention, the first of the four-power 
amendments (A/C.4/L.599). [This called 
for the deletion of the bracketed words 
in paragraph 7 which reads: “Having 
also heard the statements of petitioners 
(which further corroborate the conclu- 
sions and opinions formed by the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa) concerning 
political, social, economic and educa- 
tional conditions prevailing in the terri- 
tory”); 

Paragraph 8—adopted by 40 votes to 
1, with 25 abstentions; 

Operative paragraph 1, which “notes” 
the statement of the representative of the 
Union of South Africa expressing among 
other things the Union’s “readiness to 
enter into discussions with the United 
Nations”—adopted unanimously. 

Operative paragraph 2 reads “Invites 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to enter into negotiations with 
the United Nations through the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa, which is 
authorized under its terms of reference 
to continue negotiations with the Union, 
or through any other committee which 
the General Assembly may appoint, with 
a view to placing the mandated territory 
under the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem”—adopted as a whole by 56 votes 
to 4, with 11 abstentions, as orally re- 
vised by the sponsors (acceptance of the 
four-power amendment (A/C.4/L.599) to 
replace the word “requests” of the orig- 
inal draft. by the word “invites”]; 

Prior to voting on the paragraph as a 
whole, the Committee adopted by 59 
votes to 10, with 2 abstentions, the 
words “or through any other Committee 
which the General Assembly may ap- 
point,”. and by 51 votes to 8, with 10 
abstentions, the words “with a view to 
placing the mandated territory under the 
International Trusteeship System.” The 
Committee rejected a four-power amend- 
ment (A/C.4/L.599) to this paragraph 
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by 44 votes to 20, with 4 abstentions. 
The amendment would have replaced the 
words beginning “with a view” and con- 
tinuing to the end of the paragraph, by 
the words “in order to continue to ac- 
cord to the entire mandated territory of 
South West Africa an international status 
which would be in conformity with the 
principles and purposes of the United 
Nations.” 

Operative paragraph 3, which reads: 
“Requests the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to formulate for the 
consideration of the General Assembly 
at its fifteenth session proposals which 
will enable the mandated territory of 
South West Africa to be administered in 
accordance with the principles and pur- 
poses of the mandate, the supervisory 
functions being exercised by the United 
Nations according to the terms and in- 
tent of the Charter’—adopted by 44 
votes to 10, with 17 abstentions, as oral- 
ly revised by the sponsors and as orally 
amended by Mexico. 

The revision accepted by the spon- 
sors was a four-power amendment (A/ 
C.4/L.599) which replaced the words 
“immediately for the consideration of 
the General Assembly” in the 23-power 
draft resolution, with the words “for the 
consideration of the General Assembly 
at its fifteenth session.” The Mexican oral 
amendment, which was adopted by the 
Committee without objection, deleted the 
word “further” at the beginning of the 
paragraph. The Committee rejected by 
48 votes to 20, with 5 abstentions, a 
four-power amendment (A/C.4/L.599) to 
replace the words beginning “the super- 
visory functions” and continuing to the 
end of the paragraph, by the words “and 
the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice of July 11, 1950.” 

Operative paragraph 4, which “ap- 
proves the report of the Committee on 
South West Africa and commends it to 
the urgent attention of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa”—adopted 
by 56 votes to 1, with 10 abstentions. 

Operative paragraph 5, which reads: 
“Requests the Commitiee on South West 
Africa or any other committee which 
may be appointed in pursuance of para- 
graph 2 of the present resolution, to 
submit to the General Assembly at its 
fifteenth session a report on the negotia- 
tions with the Union Government in 
addition to the annual report on condi- 
tions in the Territory of South West 
Africa”—approved as a whole, as orally 
revised, by 64 votes to 0, with 8 absten- 
tions. 

The four-power amendment (A/C.4/ 
L.599), accepted, as orally revised by 
the sponsors of the draft resolution, 
along with a drafting amendment, called 
for the insertion of the words “or any 
other committee which may be appointed 
in pursuance of paragraph 2 of the pres- 
ent resolution” after the words “the 
Committee on South West Africa.” These 
words were adopted by 58 votes to 10, 
with 2 abstentions. The first part of 
operative paragraph 5, as orally revised 
and amended, up to and including the 
words “with the Union Government,” 
was adopted by 68 votes to 0, with 4 
abstentions. 

The Committee rejected a four-power 
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amendment to divide the operative part 
of the resolution into two sections by 
46 votes to 23, with 3 abstentions. 

(6) Fourteen-power draft-resolution (A/ 
C.4/L.596 and Add.1) sponsored by 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Haiti, Jordan, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia and 
United Arab Republic—drawing the at- 
tention of member states to legal action 
open to them “to refer any dispute with 
the Union of South Africa concerning 
the interpretation or application of the 
mandate for South West Africa to the 
International Court of Justice for ad- 
judication”—adopted on October 30 by 
a roll-call vote of 52 to 4, with 17 ab- 
stentions. An amendment by Colombia 
and Iran (A/C.4/L.600) requesting fur- 
ther study of the question of legal action 
was withdrawn. 

(7) Four-power draft resolution (A/ 
C.4/L.597), sponsored by Argentina, Ire- 
land, New Zealand and Norway, taking 
note of the report of the Good Offices 
Committee (A/4224) and expressing ap- 
preciation to its members for their 
efforts—adopted on October 30 by 59 
votes to 7 with 1 abstention. 

The Committee this concluded its con- 
sideration of the item on South West 
Africa except for the adoption of its 
report to the Assembly and the elections 
to the Committee on South West Africa 
(Item 38(d)). Documents before the Com- 
mittee during its consideration of this 
item were: A/4191—report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa; A/4224— 
report of the United Nations Good Of- 
fices Committee on South West Africa; 
A/AC.73/2—report of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Legal Questions to the Committee 
on South West Africa; A/AC.73/L.13— 
information and documentation in re- 
spect of the Territory of South West 
Africa. 

In addition, the following statements 
by the Union of South Africa were cir- 
culated during the period under review, 
the first at the proposal of Ireland on 
October 20, the second and third as 
proposed by Mexico on October 21 and 
26: (1) statements made on October 19 
and 20 (A/C.4/427); (2) statement made 
on October 21 (A/C.4/428); and (3) 
statement made on October 26 (A/C.4/ 
429). 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee 


Membership: A C.5/781 and Corr.1 and 
Add.l 


Supplementary estimates for 1959 (Item 
43) 


On November 11—approved by 39 
votes to 0, with 11 abstentions, a revised 
appropriation of $1,545,200 for the Of- 
fice of the High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees, lower by $5,000 than the amount 
of $1,550,200 requested by the Secretary- 
General. 

[Relevant documents: A/4198, A/ 
4221, A/C.5/797, A/4264] 


Supplementary estimates for 1959 (Item 
43); and Budget estimates for 1960 
(Item 44) 





Salary scales for Headquarters general 
service staff 

On November 11—approved by 47 
votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, an increase 
of 5 per cent in the salary scale for 
general service staff. The increases are as 
follows: Increases in Sections 4, 6 and 
7: for 1959, $122,000; for 1960, $502,- 
000; additional costs in Part D (revenue 
producing activities), resulting from re- 
duced income: for 1959, $9,000; for 
1960, $36,000; increases in income from 
staff assessment: for 1959, $26,000; for 
1960, $111,000. 

[Relevant documents: A/C.5/794, A/ 
4260] 


Budget estimates for 1960 (Item 44) 


First reading of budget estimates 

[Relevant documents (general): 1960 
budget estimates, submitted by Secretary- 
General (A/4110); Report of Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions on 1960 estimates (A/ 
4170); First reading of budget estimates 
(A/C.5/L.567); Revised estimates result- 
ing from decisions of Economic and So- 
cial Council (A/C.5/777, A/4253); 
Statements by Secretary-General (A/ 
C.5/782) and by Chairman of Advisory 
Committee (A/C.5/783) on budget esti- 
mates] 

Part II Section 4 (special missions) 
Chapter VI (plebiscites for Cameroons 
(British)—on November 11, approved 
by 55 votes to 0, with 1 abstention, an 
amount of $106,700 as recommended by 
the Advisory Committee (A/4258). This 
was a revised estimate resulting from the 
adoption of Assembly resolution 1352 
(XIV) on the organization of the plebis- 
cite in the Southern part of the Trust 
Territory of the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration. 

Part Il, Section 4—on November 11, 
approved by 48 votes to 1, with 8 ab- 
stentions, an amount of $2,517,800 for 
section 4 as a whole. 

Part Ill (Secretariat) sections 6-10— 
approved on November 2 as follows: 

Section 6 (salaries and wages)—ap- 
proved, by 52 votes to 9, an amount of 
$31,432,500 as recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee, lower by $265,200 
than the estimate of $31,697,700 sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General; rejected 
by 9 votes to 44, with 7 abstentions, a 
USSR proposal to reduce the amount 
recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee by $2,800,000. 

Section 7 (common staff costs, e.g., 
security payments, recruitment, transfer 
and separation)—approved by 49 votes 
to 9 an amount of $6,912,500 as recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee, 
lower by $29,000 than the Secretary- 
General’s estimate of $6,941,500. 

Section 8 (travel of staff and members 
of administrative bodies)—approved by 
47 votes to 0, with 11 abstentions, an 
amount of $1,687,000 as recommended 
by the Advisory Committee, lower by 
$66,200 than the Secretary-General’s ¢s- 
timate of $1,753,200; rejected by 31 votes 
to 8, with 14 abstentions, a Czechoslo- 
vakian proposal that the amount recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee be 
reduced by $84,350; rejected by 34 votes 
to 9, with 12 abstentions, a Brazilian 
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proposal that the amount requested by 
the Secretary-General be approved. 

[Relevant documents: A/C.5/788, A/ 
4251] 

Section 9 (hospitality) — approved 
unanimously the amount of $95,000 rec- 
ommended by the Secretary-General and 
the Advisory Committee. 

Section 10 (Economic Commission for 
Africa)—approved unanimously the pro- 
posal of the United Arab Republic that 
the appropriation of $800,000 recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee 
should be increased by $213,300 to an 
amount of $1,013,300, the estimate sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General. [The 
Advisory Committee had recommended 
an initial appropriation of $800,000 on 
the understanding that it would review 
the situation in 1960 and authorize ad- 
ditional sums as necessary.] 

On November 2 a proposal of the 
USSR that the amount of $40,927,000 
recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
' tee for Part III, sections 6-10, be reduced 
by $3.5 million was not pressed to a 
vote on the understanding that the pro- 
posal would be put to the vote during 
the second reading of the budget esti- 
mates. 

Part IV (special offices), Sections 11 
and 12—approved on November 11 as 
follows: 

Section 11 (Office of High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees)—approved by 43 
votes to 0, with 11 abstentions, the 
amount of $1,590,000 recommended by 
the Advisory Committee, a reduction of 
$9,700 in the estimate of $1,599,700 sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General (See 
also Sections 13 and 15 below, and Item 
43—Supplementary estimates). 

[Relevant documents: A/C.5/798, A/ 
4264] 

Section 12 (World Refugee Year)— 
approved by 44 votes to 9, with 2 ab- 
stentions, an amount of $30,000 as rec- 
ommended by the Advisory Committee 
and the Secretary-General. 

Part V (common services), Sections 
13-15—approved on November 3, 4, and 
11 as follows: 


Section 13 (general expenses for HQ, 
Geneva, and 17 branch or sub-offices of 
the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, 24 information centres, the 
Economic Commissions for Asia and the 
Far East and for Latin America)—ap- 
proved by 44 votes to 0, with 20 absten- 
tions, an amount of $5,580,000 as rec- 
ommended by the Advisory Committee, 
lower by $98,100 than the Secretary- 
General’s estimate of $5,678,100; reject- 
ed by 9 votes to 41, with 14 abstentions, 
a Polish proposal for a reduction of 
$150,000 in the amount recommended 
by the Advisory Committee; rejected by 
15 votes to 31, with 16 abstentions, a 
Chilean proposal to restore the reduction 
recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

On November 11, approved by 46 
votes to 0, with 11 abstentions, an 
amount of $17,600 for the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees, as 
recommended by the Secretary-General 
and the Advisory Committee. 

Section 14 (printing, stationery and 
supplies)\—approved unanimously the 
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amount of $2,133,100 recommended by 
the Advisory Committee, lower by $12,- 
100 than the Secretary-General’s estimate 
of $2,145,200. 

Section 15 (permanent equipment)— 
approved without objection the amount 
of $587,300 recommended by the Secre- 
tary-General and the Advisory Commit- 
tee; approved without objection the re- 
vised plans and estimates for moderniza- 
tion of the Palais de Nations (A/C.5/775, 
A/4157). 

On November 11—approved by 48 
votes to 0, with 9 abstentions, an amount 
of $3,000 for the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, as recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee and 
the Secretary-General. 

Part VI (technical programs) Sections 
16-19 (a)—approved on November 4 as 
follows: 

Section 16 (economic development )— 
approved without objection an amount 
of $480,000 as recommended by the 
Secretary-General and the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Section 17 (social activities)—adopted 
by a vote of 45 to 2, with 8 abstentions, 
a United States proposal to postpone the 
vote and refer the section back to the 
Advisory Committee in view of newly 
available data [relating to requests re- 
ceived for assistance in the social field]. 

Section 18 (human rights activities) — 
approved without objection the amount 
of $100,000 as recommended by the 
Secretary-General and the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Section 19 (a) (technical assistance in 
field of narcotic drugs)}—approved with- 
out objection an amount of $50,000 as 
recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee, lower by $25,000 than the original 
estimate of $75,000 submitted by the 
Secretary-General. 

Part VII, Section 20 (special expenses 
for the acquisition of important per- 
manent capital assets, particularly land 
and structures—including, among other 
things, amortization of Headquarters con- 
struction loan, and United Nations Build- 
ing in Santiago, Chile)}—on November 4, 
approved without objection the amount 
of $3,349,500 recommended by the Sec- 
retary-General and the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Part VIIl, Section 21 (International 
Court of Justice)—on November 16, ap- 
proved by 70 votes to 0, an amount of 
$704,500, as recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee, lower by $5,500 than 
the estimate of $710,000 submitted by 
the Secretary-General. 

Interim arrangements for the Library 
—on November 11 the Committee ap- 
proved without objection the recommen- 
dations of the Advisory Committee on 
the adjustments to be made in the 1960 
estimates in respect of the interim ar- 
rangements for the United Nations Li- 
brary as set out in the Committee’s re- 
port (A/4259, para.9). Report of Secre- 
tary-General (A/C.5/796). 

Form of the budget—on November 12 
the Committee decided without objection 
to retain the present form of the budget 
for a second experimental period of two 
years, on the understanding that the 
Secretary-General would try to make in 


it the improvements suggested by the 
Advisory Committee (A/4228). Report 
of Secretary-General (A/C.5/776). 


Appointments to fill vacancies in mem- 
bership of subsidiary bodies of Assem- 
bly (Item 45) 


Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions (A/4123 
& Add.1; A/C.5/L.569)—elected on Oc- 
tober 20 for three-year terms, beginning 
January 1, 1960: André Ganem (France), 
Agha Shahi (Pakistan), Ismat T. Kittani 
(Iraq); elected on October 20 for two- 
year term beginning January 1, 1960, to 
fill unexpired term of John F. Fobes 
(United States), who resigned as of De- 
cember 31, 1959: Albert F. Bender, Jr. 
(United States). Report of Fifth Com- 
mittee: A/4246. 

Committee on Contributions (A/4126 
& Add.1; A/C.5/L.570)—elected on Oc- 
tober 22 for three-year terms beginning 
January 1, 1960: Sidney Pollock (Can- 
ada), José A. Correa (Ecuador), A. H. M. 
Hillis (United Kingdom); elected on Oc- 
tober 22 for term to run from date of 
appointment to December 31, 1960, to 
fill unexpired term of Arthur S. Lall 
(India): Chandra Shekhar Jha (India). 
Report of Fifth Committee: A/4248. 

Investments Committee: Confirmation 
of appointment (A/4177)—reappointed 
on October 22 for three-year term be- 
ginning January 1, 1960: Jacques Rueff 
(France). Report of Fifth Committee: 
A/4247. 

United Nations Staff Pension Com- 
mittee (A/4215; A/C.5/L.571)—elected 
on October 29 for term to run from date 
of appointment to December 31, 1961, 
to fill vacancy caused by resignation of 
Albert F. Watson (United States): Albert 
F. Bender, Jr. (United States). Report of 
Fifth Committee: A/4255. 

United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal (A/4127 & Add.1; A/C.5/L.583) 
—elected on November 10 for a period 
of three years beginning January 1, 1960: 
James J. Casey (United States) and Lord 
Crook (United Kingdom); and for a pe- 
riod from the date of appointment to 
December 31, 1959, James J. Casey, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation, 
as of October 1, 1959, of Harold Riegel- 
man (United States). Report of Fifth 
Committee: A/4274. 

Board of Auditors (A/C.5/L.580, 
A/4120)—on November 12, decided to 
recommend reappointment of Auditor- 
General of Colombia for three-year term 
beginning July 1, 1960. 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4273. 


Scale of assessments for apportionment 
of expenses of the United Nations 
(Item 47) 


The Committee approved its draft re- 
port (A/C.5/L.582) on November 11. 
Relevant documents: report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions (A/4112); collec- 
tion of contributions as of September 
14, 1959 (A/C.5/778); report of Fifth 
Committee to Assembly (A/4270). 


Audit reports relating to expenditure by 
specialized agencies of technical assist- 
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ance funds allocated from the Special 
Account (Item 48) 


On November 10 the Committee de- 
cided, without objection, to recommend 
that the Assembly take note of these 
audit reports (A/4163) for the financial 
year 1958 and of the observations of the 
Advisory Committee thereon (A/4229). 
Report of Fifth Committee: A/4275. 


Administrative and budgetary coordina- 
tion between the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies (Item 49) 


Joint Panel of Auditors: On November 
10 the Committee decided, without ob- 
jection, to recommend to the Assembly 
the adoption of the draft resolution set 
out in the annex to the report of the 
Secretary-General on this item (A/C.5/ 
795). The draft resolution revises pro- 
visions of Annex B of resolution 347(IV) 
of November 24, 1949, on the member- 
ship and practices of a panel of external 
auditors. Report of Fifth Committee: A/ 
4276. 

The Committee continued its consid- 
eration of this item on November 16. 
Documents before the Committee in- 
cluded: reports of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on adminstrative and budgetary co- 
ordination between the United Nations 
and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and between the United Nations 
and the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union respectively (A/4135, A/4148 
and Corr.1); report of the Advisory 
Committee on administrative and bud- 
getary coordination between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies with 
particular reference to the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance (A/4172 and 
Corr.1); administrative budgets of the 
specialized agencies for 1960 (A/4257); 
information annex III to budget esti- 
mates for the financial year 1960 (A/C.5/ 
786); and draft resolution (A/C.5/L.585) 
proposed by Argentina, Japan, Nether- 
lands, United States. 


Public information activities of the 
United Nations (Item 52) 


The consideration of the report of the 
Secretary-General on public information 
activities (A/4122) continued from Octo- 
ber 19-28. On the 28th the Committee 
adopted by 64 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions, a draft resolution which among 
other things requested the Secretary- 
General: (1) to give special consideration 
to the importance of regional representa- 
tion; (2) to establish new information 
centres; (3) to enlist the cooperation of 
member states in establishing new cen- 
tres and publicizing United Nations aims 
and activities; (4) to appoint a “consulta- 
tive panel” on United Nations informa- 
tion policies and programs; and (5) to 
report to the fifteenth session of the As- 
sembly. The draft also envisages a bud- 
get of “about $5 million” for the 1960 
public information programs. 

The proposal (A/C.5/L.576/Rev.3) was 
sponsored by Colombia, Cuba, Peru and 
Venezuela, and adopted as amended by 
the United Kingdom (A/C.5/L.579) and 
the United States (A/C.5/L.578/Rev.1) 
and as orally amended by Belgium, Gua- 
temala, Indonesia, Japan and United 
Arab Republic. 
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Action on amendments to the joint 
draft resolution was as follows: 

Amendment by Romania (A/C.5/L. 
581) adding two preambular paragraphs 
referring to: a Fifth Committee resolu- 
tion of 1956 on “stabilization” of ex- 
penditure for information activities; to 
the report of the Expert Committee (A/ 
3928) of August 28, 1958; and to the 
observations of delegations at the current 
session—rejected by 15 votes to 16, with 
35 abstentions; 


Amendments by United Kingdom 
(A/C.5/L.579): (1) adding a preambular 
paragraph “noting the policy of budge- 
tary stabilization set forth by the Secre- 
tary-General in his report (A/4122)”"— 
adopted by 34 votes to 8, with 23 ab- 
stentions; (2) deletion of operative para- 
graph which would have the Assembly 
“approve” this policy—adopted by 34 
votes to 15, with 17 abstentions; (3) ad- 
dition of paragraph which requests the 
Secretary-General “to plan the public 
information programs in 1960 on the 
assumption that total net expenditure 
for the year shall be about $5 million— 
adopted by 42 votes to 7, with 17 ab- 
stentions. 

The USSR withdrew its resolution (A/ 
C.5/L.573) on October 28 in favor of 
the United Kingdom proposal (A/C.5/ 
L.579). The USSR draft called for a 
public information budget “not exceed- 
ing a maximum of $4.5 a year” for 1960 
and 1961. 


Amendment by United States (A/C. 
5/L.578/Rev.1)—requesting the appoint- 
ment of a consultative “panel of quali- 
fied persons” instead of an “advisory 
body in the field of public information” 
as specified in the joint draft—adopted 
by 32 votes to 15, with 19 abstentions. 

An oral amendment by Belgium to add 
the words “with the agreement of the 
governments concerned” to an operative 
paragraph asking for the establishment 
of new information centres was accepted 
by the sponsors. An oral amendment by 
Indonesia to the same operative para- 
graph, adopted by 25 votes to 18, with 
22 abstentions, deleted a phrase asking 
for the establishment of the centres 
“within the aforementioned policy of 
stabilization.” An oral amendment by 
Afghanistan to this same paragraph, re- 
jected by 4 votes to 42, with 20 absten- 
tions, would have deleted the phrase 
“further decentralization of Headquarters 
staff and services” in reference to the 
establishment of the centres. 

A Japanese oral amendment, accepted 
by the sponsors, deleted the words “dis- 
tribution of” in the operative paragraph 
of the joint draft referring to the “im- 
portance of adequate regional represen- 
tation in the Office of Public Information 
and in the distribution of information 
centres.” A Guatemalan oral amendment 
to the same paragraph, adopted by 36 
votes to 8, with 18 abstentions, adds the 
words “at the policy making level” so 
that the phrase, as adopted, reads: “im- 
portance of adequate regional represen- 
tation at the policy making level of the 
Office of Public Information and in the 
information centres.” 

An oral amendment by the United Arab 
Republic adding a new operative para- 


graph which requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to include in his report on the OPI 
“outlines of the policy and programs 
planned to be executed by OPI during 
the coming year with comments thereon” 
was adopted by 43 votes to 0, with 23 
abstentions. 

During the course of its consideration 
of the item on public information the 
Committee heard statements by a repre- 
sentative of the Secretary-General on 
October 21 and 22 (A/C.5/790, AC.5/ 
793), by the Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions (A/C.5/791), and by 
the Secretary-General, on October 22 
(A/C.5/792). 


Personnel questions (Item 54) 


The Committee began its discussion 
of the item on November 5. Before it 
were three reports by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, one on geographical distribution of 
the staff of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat (A/C.5/784), one on proportion of 
fixed term staff (A/C.5/785) and one on 
dependency definitions (A/C.5/780). 

Geographical distribution of staff 
(Item 54 a): On November 11 the Com- 
mittee adopted by 59 votes to 0, with 2 
abstentions, a draft resolution (A/C.5/ 
L.584) submitted by Japan, Saudi Arabia 
and the United Arab Republic, and as 
orally amended by the sponsors and the 
Netherlands. The resolution contains two 
operative paragraphs, one recommending 
action in relation to recruitment, appoint- 
ments, interchange of personnel and fixed- 
term contracts, and the other requesting 
a progress report from the Secretary- 
General. 

The Committee voted as follows before 
voting on the draft as a whole: 

Operative clause on giving priority in 
recruitment to “qualified” [word inserted 
at the request of the Netherlands] can- 
didates from member states whose na- 
tionals are wunder-represented on the 
staff—adopted by 53 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions; operative clause on filling 
posts at higher levels, as far as possible, 
with qualified candidates from under- 
represented geographical areas and main 
cultures—adopted by 57 votes to 0, with 
3 abstentions, operative clause on more 
interchange of personnel between Head- 
quarters and field offices—adopted by 46 
votes to 0, with 14 abstentions. 

Proportion of fixed-term staff (Item 
54 b) and Definitions of dependency 
(Item 54 c): The Committee decided on 
November 12, without objection, to take 
note of the reports of the Secretary- 
General on these two subjects (A/C.5/ 
785 and A/C.5/780). 


Proposed amendments to certain provi- 
sions of the pension scheme regula- 
tions of the International Court of 
Justice (Item 63) 


On November 16 the Committee ap- 
proved without objection a proposal of 
the USSR, supported by the United 
States, to defer consideration of the item 
to the next session of the Assembly 
pending a further report by the Secretary- 
General acting in consultation with the 
Court. The Committee had before it @ 
note by the Secretary-General on the 
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subject (A/4241) as well as the text of a 
resolution (A/C.6/L.454) adopted on No- 
vember 11 by the Sixth Committee in 
response to a request by the Fifth Com- 
mittee for advice. The resolution con- 
tains the draft of a letter giving the 
Sixth Committee’s advice on the ques- 
tions of policy involved. [See Sixth Com- 
mittee below. ] 


United Nations Library: Gift of the Ford 
Foundation (Item 72) 


On October 29 the Committee adopted 
unanimously a 45-power draft resolution 
as amended by the United Arab Repub- 
lic, extending to the Ford Foundation 
the Assembly’s “highest appreciation” for 
the gift of 6.2 million dollars for a new 
United Nations Library. The amendment 
was also adopted unanimously and calls 
for the placing of a memorial plaque at 
the main entrance of the new library. 
The resolution also approves the general 
plan for construction of the building pre- 
sented by the Secretary-General. 

On the same date the Committee com- 
pleted its consideration of this item by 
deciding to submit its report directly to 
the Assembly without first taking it up 
in draft form. 

Relevant documents: A/4232 — item 
proposed by Secretary-General; A/4231 
—report of Secretary-General (construc- 
tion plan); A/4252—report of Fifth 
Committee; A/C.5/L.577 and Add.i— 
draft resolution; A/C.5/796 and A/4259 
—reports of Secretary-General and Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions on interim arrange- 
ments for the Library. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Membership: A/C.6/359/Rev.1 

On November 6 the Committee elected 
unanimously Giuseppe Sperduti (Italy) 
Vice-Chairman, to replace Riccardo Mo- 
naco (Italy) who returned to his country. 


Report of International Law Commission 
(Item 55) 


International rivers: The Committee 
on October 19 adopted by a roll-call 
vote of 66 to 0, with 5 abstentions, a 
revised draft resolution of Bolivia (A/C. 
6/L.445/Rev.3) requesting preliminary 
studies on the legal problems relating to 
the use of international rivers. 

A/4253—report of the Sixth Commit- 
tee on the report of the International 
Law Commission containing three draft 
resolutions for Assembly action (report 
of Commission, right of asylum, and use 
of international rivers). 


Diplomatic intercourse and immunities 
(Item 56) 


General debate: November 12-16 

The Committee began its consideration 
of this item on November 12. Before the 
Committee was a note by the Secretary- 
General with comments by governments 
on the draft articles on diplomatic inter- 
course and immunities adopted by the 
International Law Commission at its tenth 
session in 1958 (A/2164 and Add.1-7). 

As of November 16 the Committee 
had received a draft resolution submitted 
by 19 nations (A/C.6/L.455 and Add.1, 
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2), and two amendments to it, one sub- 
mitted by nine powers (A/C.6/L.456 and 
Add.1, and Add.1/Corr.1), and one sub- 
mitted by five powers (A/C.6/L.457/ 
Rev. 1). The Secretary-General has sub- 
mitted a note (A/C.6/L.458) on the 
financial implications of the draft resolu- 
tion which calls for an international con- 
ference of plenipotentiaries “to consider 
the question of diplomatic intercourse 
and immunities and to embody the re- 
sults of its work in an international con- 
vention, together with such ancillary 
instruments as may be necessary.” 


Request by Fifth Committee for advice 
of Sixth Committee regarding “Pro- 
posed amendments to certain provi- 
sions of the pension scheme regula- 
tions of the International Court of 
Justice (Item 63)” 


On October 27, the Chairman informed 
the Committee that he had received from 
the Chairman of the Fifth Committee a 
letter (A/C.6/360) requesting the Sixth 
Committee’s advice on Item 63. The 
Committee took up the matter on No- 
vember 10. On November 11 the Com- 
mittee adopted by 54 votes to 9, with 2 
abstentions, a draft resolution sponsored 
by Ceylon and Iran (A/C.6/L.452), and 
orally amended by the sponsors. The 
resolution expressed the opinion that the 
Assembly should make pensions payable 
to members of the Court who resign 
after five years of service without the 
requirement of a special decision of the 
Court. 


The resolution also calls for a letter 
to be sent to the Chairman of the Fifth 
Committee stating the concurrence of the 
Sixth Committee “with the views ex- 
pressed on behalf of the Court that there 
are well-founded objections to the present 
system under which a member of the 
Court who resigns after having completed 
at least five years of service may receive 
a pension only by a special decision of 
the Court.” An amendment by the USSR 
(A/C.6/L.453), rejected by 10 votes to 
51, with 3 abstentions, would have re- 
placed this sentence by one which would 
have the Committee consider “that there 
are not sufficient grounds for amending 
paragraphs 1 and 4 of the Annex to Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 86 (I)” [adopt- 
ed in 1946 and containing the pension 
plan now in effect for the Court]. 


At the request of the USSR a separate 
vote was taken on the final sentence in 
the letter which expresses confidence that 
the Fifth Committee will take into ac- 
count, in addition to budgetary consid- 
erations, the circumstances of the election 
of members of the Court, the character 
and requirements of their office, and the 
importance of making “conditions of 
service with the principal judicial organ 
of the United Nations appropriate in the 
case of persons of the highest recognized 
competence.” The paragraph was retained 
by 52 votes to 10, with 2 abstentions. 


Background note on the item (A/4241); 
text of resolution adopted by Sixth Com- 
mittee and draft of letter containing the 
Sixth Committee’s advice on the ques- 
tions of policy involved in item 63 of the 
agenda of the fourteenth regular session 
of the General Assembly (A/C.6/L.454). 





Reservations to multilateral conventions: 
the Convention on IMCO (Item 65) 


The Committee debated this item for 
three weeks from October 19 to Novem- 
ber 9. 

In addition to a letter from India pro- 
posing the item (A/4188) and the report 
of the Secretary-General (A/4235), it had 
before it three draft resolutions: A/C.6/ 
L.448 and Add. 1, sponsored by sixteen 
powers; A/C.6/L.449 and Adds. 1, 2, 
sponsored by seven powers; and A/. 
C.6/L.450 and Add, 1, sponsored by 
ten powers. The sponsors of the last 
two joined to sponsor a fourth, 17- 
power, resolution (A/C.6/L.451) and 
were joined later by three more states. 
The seven and ten-power drafts were 
withdrawn. 

On October 30 the Committee ap- 
proved by a roll-call vote of 65 to 1, 
with one abstention, the 16-power draft 
resolution (A/C.6/L.448 & Add.1), spon- 
sored by Afghanistan, Belgium, Canada, 
Ceylon, Cuba, France, Greece, India, 
Liberia, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Spain, United Arab Republic 
and United Kingdom. The draft resolu- 
tion expresses the hope for reaching an 
early and “appropriate” solution “to 
regularize the position of India” in mco. 
Before voting on the draft resolution as 
a whole, the Committee adopted by a 
roll-call vote of 65 to 1, with 1 absten- 
tion, paragraph 3 of the preamble which 
notes a statement made by India on Oc- 
tober 19 explaining that the Indian dec- 
laration was a “declaration of policy” 
and did not constitute a reservation. 

On November 9 the Committee adopt- 
ed by a roll-call vote of 62 to 0 with 1 
abstention, the 20-nation draft resolution 
(A/C.6/L.451 & Add.1) sponsored by: 


Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Burma, 
Cambodia, Canada, Chile, Ghana, 
Greece, Indonesia, Ireland, Mexico, 


Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, United Kingdom and 
United States. 


The draft resolution (operative para- 
graph 1) is designed to have the Secre- 
tary-General follow, “until such time as 
the Assembly may give further instruc- 
tions,” the same depository procedure 
for conventions adopted before January 
1952 as for conventions concluded after 
that date, as authorized by Assembly 
resolution 598 (VI) of 1952. [The 1952 
resolution referred to future conventions 
adopted under United Nations auspices, 
and asked the Secretary-General to act 
as the depositary “without passing upon 
the legal effect” of reservations or ob- 
jections, and to communicate the text of 
reservations or objections “to all states 
concerned, leaving it to each state to 
draw legal consequences from such com- 
munications.”] 

Prior to the vote on the draft resolu- 
tion as a whole, the Committee: (1) 
adopted by 41 votes to 12, with 8 absten- 
tions, the words “until such time as the 
Assembly may give further instructions”; 
(2) adopted operative paragraph 1, by 61 
votes to one, with 8 abstentions; (3) 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 53 to 0, 
with 9 abstentions, operative paragraph 
2 of the draft resolution which requests 
the Secretary-General to obtain informa- 
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tion on depository practice in relation to 
reservations, and to prepare a summary 
for use by the International Law Com- 
mission in preparing its reports on the 
law of treaties, and by the General As- 
sembly in considering these reports. 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 

October 19-21, 26, 28, 30; November 
4, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 16: (closed) 


United Nations Staff Pension Committee 
October 23: (closed) 


Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds 


October 28: (closed) 


United Nations Scientific Advisory Committee 
October 28: (closed) 


International Atomic Energy Agency: 
Scientific Advisory Committee 


October 30: (closed) 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission 


The Commission met on November 12 
on the armistice demarcation line and, 
in the absence of the Israeli delegation, 
adopted a resolution condemning Israel 
for air violations of the frontier of the 
United Arab Republic on November 4. 
The Chairman voted in favor. The action 
was called a “serious” violation of the 
General Armistice Agreement, and the 
Israeli authorities were called on to cease 
such air space violations and to restrict 
the operation of their aircraft to areas 
sufficiently distant from the armistice 
demarcation line and the international 
frontier (S/4240). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Permanent Central Opium Board 


The Permanent Central Opium Board, 
which reports to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, opened its 75th session in 
Geneva on October 26 for a series of 
closed meetings, scheduled to last one 
week. The agenda included the follow- 
ing: (1) progress report by the Secretary 
of the Board; (2) receipt of 1958 statis- 
tics; and (3) supervision of the legal 
movements of narcotic drugs (export and 
import discrepancies, discrepancies in 
stocks, import excesses, excess manufac- 
ture, import excesses of drugs defined in 
the 1931 Drug Convention). 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


Committee for Coordination of Investigations of 
the Lower Mekong 


The sixth session of the Committee 
opened on October 15 in Phnom-Penh, 
Cambodia, and closed during the week 
of October 23. During the session the 
four governments which make up the 
Committee—Laos, Cambodia, Thailand 
and Viet-Nam—took the following ac- 
tion among other things: (1) decided to 
contribute the equivalent of $454,000 for 
local costs of the Lower Mekong River 
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Basin development project at its present 
investigative stage; (2) signed an agree- 
ment with Canada for aerial mapping of 
the river; (3) reiterated its request for 
financial assistance from the United Na- 
tions Special Fund; and (4) reviewed 
general progress of work along the river. 

The Committee was set up in 1957 
under the aegis of ECAFE to supervise 
work on the Lower Mekong River project 
which is being undertaken with the aid 
of the United Nations, several United 
Nations agencies and a number of gov- 
ernments. 


Economic Commission for Africa 
First Conference of African Statisticians 


The conference met at Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, from September 29 to October 
8. Dr. Bahgat A. El-Tawil (United Arab 
Republic) presided. The conference en- 
dorsed the main outlines of a statistical 
survey of Africa submitted by the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa. It also agreed to ex- 
change technical information on statisti- 
cal methods applied to African condi- 
tions, to establish expert working groups 
on selected subjects, and to study meas- 
ures to increase statistical training, par- 
ticularly for middle-level personnel. 

The conference was attended by 39 
representatives of members and associate 
members of the Commission. Represen- 
tatives of the United Nations Statistical 
Office and of several specialized agencies 
were present, as well as observers from 
two intergovernmental agencies — the 
Commission for Technical Cooperation 
in Africa South of the Sahara and the 
League of Arab States. 


Seminars 


Seminar on “the role of health and social 
workers in meeting family needs” 


The seminar was held in Geneva from 
October 20 to 24 under the joint auspices 
of the United Nations and wuo. It was 
attended by thirty experts from thirteen 
countries. 

The experts recommended that educa- 
tion in nursing and social work schools 
be raised “to the highest possible level” 
and “that the education of medical stu- 
dents should increasingly take into ac- 
count the psychological and social aspects 
of health and sickness.” They also sug- 
gested that studies be made and meetings 








organized on: the nature and depth of 
training required by social workers on 
normal and pathological physical proc- 
esses; the functions and training of auxil- 
iary workers in the health and social 
fields; and the evaluation of public health 
nursing and social work services provided 
to meet family needs. 


United Nations Conference of Social Service 
Administrators 


The conference opened in New Delhi 
on November 16 and was scheduled to 
close on November 28. Its purpose is to 
bring together persons who have respon- 
sibilities at the policy level, in order to 
discuss problems of planning, organizing 
and administering social services. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


October 19: Austria signed the Con- 
vention on the Political Rights of Wom- 
en, done at New York on March 31, 
1953. 

October 21: Canada deposited the 
instrument of ratification of the Conven- 
tion on the Nationality of Married Wom- 
en, done at New York on February 20, 
1957. 

October 27: Colombia deposited the 
instrument of ratification of the Conven- 
tion on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide, adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 9, 
1948. 

October 28: Ceylon deposited the 
instrument of accession to the Inter- 
national Convention to Facilitate the 
Importation of Commercial Samples and 
Advertising Material, done at Geneva 
on November 7, 1952. 

October 28: Sweden deposited the 
instrument of accession to the Supple- 
mentary Convention on the Abolition of 
Slavery, the Slave Trade and Institutions 
and Practices Similar to Slavery, done at 
Geneva on September 7, 1956. 

November 3: Brazil deposited the 
instrument of accession to the Protocol 
for Limiting and Regulating the Cultiva- 
tion of the Poppy Plant, the Production 
of, International and Wholesale Trade in, 
and the Use of Opium, done at New 
York on June 23, 1953. 

November 12: Peru signed the Con- 
vention on the International Right of 
Correction, done at New York on March 
31, 1953. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
PREAMBLE 


Whereas the peoples of the United 
Nations have, in the Charter, reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, 
and in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, and have determined to 
promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas the United Nations has, in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, proclaimed that everyone is en- 
titled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth therein, without distinction of any 





kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth or 
other status. 

Whereas the child, by reason of his 
physical and mental immaturity, needs 
special safeguards and care, including 
appropriate legal protection, before as 
well as after birth, 

Whereas the need for such special safe- 
guards has been stated in the Geneva 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
of 1924, and recognized in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and in the 
statutes of specialized agencies and inter- 
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national organizations concerned with the 
welfare of children, 

Whereas mankind owes to the child 
the best it has to give, 

Now therefore, 

The General Assembly 

Proclaims this Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child to the end that he 
may have a happy childhood and enjoy 
for his own good and for the good of 
society the rights and freedoms herein 
set forth, and calls upon parents, upon 
men and women as individuals and upon 
voluntary organizations, local authorities 
and national governments to recognize 
these rights and strive for their observ- 
ance by legislative and other measures 
progressively taken in accordance with 
the following principles: 


PRINCIPLE 1 


The child shall enjoy all the rights set 
forth in this Declaration. All children, 
without any exception whatsoever, shall 
be entitled to these rights, without dis- 
tinction or discrimination on account of 
race, color, sex, language, religion, politi- 
cal or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status, 
whether of himself or of his family. 


PRINCIPLE 2 


The child shall enjoy special protec- 
tion, and shall be given opportunities 
and facilities, by law and by other 
means, to enable him to develop physic- 
ally, mentally, morally, spiritually and 
socially in a healthy and normal manner 
and in conditions of freedom and dignity. 
In the enactment of laws for this purpose 
the best interests of the child shall be the 
paramount consideration. 


PRINCIPLE 3 


The child shall be entitled from his 
birth to a name and a nationality. 


PRINCIPLE 4 


The child shall enjoy the benefits of 
social security. He shall be entitled to 
grow and develop in health; to this end 
special care and protection shall be pro- 
vided both to him and to his mother, in- 
cluding adequate pre-natal and post-natal 
care. The child shall have the right to 
adequate nutrition, housing, recreation 
and medical services. 


PRINCIPLE 5 


The child who is physically, mentally 
or socially handicapped shall be given 
the special treatment, education and care 
required by his particular condition. 


PRINCIPLE 6 


The child, for the full and harmonious 
development of his personality, needs 
love and understanding. He shall, wher- 
ever possible, grow up in the care and 
under the responsibility of his parents, 
and in any case in an atmosphere of af- 
fection and of moral and material securi- 
ty; a child of tender years shall not, 
Save in exceptional circumstances, be 
separated from his mother. Society and 
the public authorities shall have the duty 
to extend particular care to children 
Without a family and to those without 
adequate mreans of support. Payment of 
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state and other assistance toward the 
maintenance of children of large families 
is desirable. 


PRINCIPLE 7 


The child is entitled to receive educa- 
tion, which shall be free and compulsory, 
at least in the elementary stages. He 
shall be given an education which will 
promote his general culture, and enable 
him on a basis of equal opportunity to 
develop his abilities, his individual judg- 
ment, and his sense of moral and social 
responsibility, and to become a useful 
member of society. 

The best interests of the child shall be 
the guiding principle of those responsible 
for his education and guidance; that re- 
sponsibility lies in the first place with 
his parents. 

The child shall have full opportunity 
for play and recreation, which should be 
directed to the same purposes as educa- 
tion; society and the public authorities 
shall endeavor to promote the enjoyment 
of this right. 


PRINCIPLE 8 


The child shall in all circumstances be 
among the first to receive protection and 
relief. 


PRINCIPLE 9 


The child shall be protected against 
all forms of neglect, cruelty and exploita- 
tion. He shall not be the subject of traf- 
fic, in any form. 

The child shall not be admitted to em- 
ployment before an appropriate mini- 
mum age; he shall in no case be caused 
or permitted to engage in any occupation 
or employment which would prejudice 
his health or education, or interfere with 
his physical, mental or moral develop- 
ment. 


PRINCIPLE 10 


The child shall be protected from 
practices which may foster racial, re- 
ligious and any other form of discrimina- 
tion. He shall be brought up in a spirit 
of understanding, tolerance, friendship 
among peoples, peace and universal 
brotherhood and in full consciousness 
that his energy and talents should be 
devoted to the service of his fellow men. 


Publicity to be given to the Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child 


The General Assembly, 

Considering that the Declaration of 
tle Rights of the Child calls upon par- 
ents, upon men and women as individ- 
uals, and upon voluntary organizations, 
local authorities and national govern- 
ments to recognize the rights set forth 
therein and strive for their observance, 

1. Recommends governments of mem- 
ber states, the specialized agencies con- 
cerned and the appropriate non-govern- 
mental organizations to publicize as 
widely as possible the text of this Decla- 
ration; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
have this Declaration widely disseminated 
and, to that end, to use every means at 
his disposal to publish and distribute 
texts in all languages possible. 





General and Complete Disarmament 


The General Assembly, 

Moved by the desire to save the pres- 
ent and succeeding generations from the 
danger of a new and disastrous war, 

Striving to put an end completely and 
forever to the armaments race which 
places a heavy burden on mankind, and 
to use resources thus released for the 
benefit of mankind, 

Desiring to promote the creation of 
relations of trust and peaceful coopera- 
tion between states, 

Mindful of the resolution of Septem- 
ber 10, 1959 (DC/146) of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission, 

Being convinced that any progress to- 
ward the goal of complete and general 
disarmament under effective international 
control will contribute to the achievement 
of these high aims, 

Considering that the question of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament is the 
most important one facing the world 
today, 

1. Calls upon governments to make 
every effort to achieve a constructive so- 
lution of this problem, 

2. Transmits to the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission and requests 
the Secretary-General to make available 
to the ten-nation disarmament commit- 
tee for thorough consideration the dec- 
laration of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland of 
September 17, 1959, and the declaration of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
of September 18, 1959, and the other 
proposals or suggestions made, as well 
as the records of the plenary meetings 
and the meetings of the First Committee 
at which the question of general and 
complete disarmament was discussed; 

3. Expresses the hope that measures 
leading toward the goal of general and 
complete disarmament under effective in- 
ternational control will be worked out in 
detail and agreed upon in the shortest 
possible time. 


Question of Tibet 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling the principles regarding fun- 
damental human rights and freedoms set 
out in the Charter of the United Nations 
and in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights adopted by the General As- 
sembly on 10 December 1948, 

Considering that the fundamental hu- 
man rights and freedoms to which the 
Tibetan people, like all others, are en- 
titled include the right to civil and religi- 
ous liberty for all without distinction, 

Mindful also of the distinctive cultural 
and religious heritage of the people of 
Tibet and of the autonomy which they 
have traditionally enjoyed, 

Gravely concerned at reports, includ- 
ing the official statements of His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama, to the effect that the 
fundamental human rights and freedoms 
of the people of Tibet have been forcibly 
denied them, 

Deploring the effect of these events in 
increasing international tension and in 
embittering the relations between peoples 
at a time when earnest and positive 
efforts are being made by responsible 
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leaders to reduce tension and improve 
international relations, 

1. Affirms its belief that respect for 
the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations and of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights is essen- 
tial for the evolution of a peaceful world 
order based on the rule of law; 

2. Calls for respect for the funda- 
mental human rights of the Tibetan 
people and for their distinctive cultural 
and religious life. 

Following is the roll-call vote on the 
resolution on the question of Tibet: 

In favor: Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Federation of Malaya, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, 
Laos, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela—45. 

Against: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorus- 
sian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, USSR—9. 

Abstentions: Afghanistan, Belgium, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Dominican 
Republic, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Portugal, Saudi 
Arabia, Spain, Sudan, Union of South 
Africa, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, Yemen, Yugoslavia—26. 
Absent: Costa Rica, Guinea—2. (After 
the voting the representative of Costa 
Rica announced that he had been un- 
avoidably detained but would have voted 
for the resolution had he been present.) 


Report of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the report of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, 

Noting with appreciation the progress 
made in the implementation of the pro- 
grams of international assistance carried 
out by the Office of the High Com- 
missioner, 

Noting in particular the progress made, 
within the framework of the World Refu- 
gee Year, as regards the admission of 
additional numbers of refugees, including 
handicapped cases, to countries of re- 
settlement, as well as the contribution 
to the Office of the High Commissioner 
of additional funds for international as- 
sistance to refugees, 

Expressing the hope that no additional 
efforts will be spared for the repatriation 
of refugees who wish to return to their 
country of origin, 

Expressing the hope also that every 
effort will be made for the resettlement 
or integration of refugees, 

1. Invites states members of the 
United Nations and members of spe- 
cialized agencies to devote, on the oc- 
casion of the World Refugee Year, spe- 
cial attention to the problems of refugees 
coming within the competence of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
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Refugees, and in particular to consider 
the possibility of: 

(a) Improving the legal status of 
refugees living on, or to be admitted 
to, their territory by, inter alia, ac- 
ceding to the Convention relating to 
the Status of Refugees; 

(b) Increasing the facilities for per- 
manent refugee solutions through vol- 
untary repatriation and assimilation 
within new national communities, and, 
for resettlement of refugees, providing 
further opportunities through the liber- 
alization of immigration laws and reg- 
ulations and through the inclusion of 
refugees in resettlement schemes; 

(c) Enabling the High Commis- 
sioner, through additional voluntary 
financial contributions, to implement 
the programs of international assistance 
to refugees approved by the Executive 
Committee of the High Commissioner’s 
Program for 1959 and 1960; 

2. Authorizes the High Commissioner, 
in respect of refugees who do not come 
within the competence of the United Na- 
tions, to use his good offices in the trans- 
mission of contributions designed to pro- 
vide assistance to these refugees. 


Refugees from Algeria 
in Tunisia and Morocco 


The General Assembly, 

Having examined the report of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, 

Considering the efforts made by the 
High Commissioner and the _ results 
achieved during the World Refugee Year, 

Noting with appreciation the action of 
the High Commissioner on behalf of ref- 
ugees from Algeria in Tunisia and 
Morocco, 

Recognizing however that the situa- 
tion of these refugees, and especially of 
the young children who constitute the 
majority of them, remains precarious, 

Recommends that the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees should 
continue his efforts on behalf of these 
refugees pending their return to their 
homes. 


World Refugee Year 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1285 (XIII) 
of December 5, 1958 on the World Ref- 
ugee Year, 

Noting with appreciation the support 
that has already been given to the World 
Refugee Year by governments, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations and the general 
public, as well as the efforts of the Secre- 
tary-General in this endeavor, 

Believing that the success of the World 
Refugee Year will be largely dependent 
on concrete responses yet to be made in 
many countries, 

1. Urges states members of the United 
Nations and members of the specialized 
agencies, in accordance with the national 
wishes and needs of each country and 
in the humanitarian spirit of the World 
Refugee Year: 

(a) To continue to focus interest 
on the refugee problem; 


(b) To endeavor to make additional 
financial contributions for international 
assistance to refugees and to encourage 
in their territory increasing contribu- 
tions from non-governmental organiza- 
tions and the general public; 

(c) To encourage additional oppor- 
tunities for permanent refugee solu- 
tions through voluntary repatriation, 
resettlement or integration, on a pure- 
ly humanitarian basis and in ac- 
cordance with the freely expressed 
wishes of the refugees themselves; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
continue his efforts to assist in the pro- 
motion of the World Refugee Year. 


Question of South West Africa 


(The following resolution, dealing 
with negotiations on South West Africa, 
is one of seven resolutions adopted by 
the General Assembly on this question.) 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its previous resolutions in 
which the Assembly recommended that 
the Mandated Territory of South West 
Africa be placed under the International 
Trusteeship System, and repeatedly in- 
vited the Government of the Union of 
South Africa to propose, for the con- 
sideration of the General Assembly, a 
trusteeship agreement for South West 
Africa, 

Considering that, in accordance with 
Chapter XII of the Charter of the United 
Nations, all Mandated Territories, with 
the sole exception of South West Africa, 
have been placed under the International 
Trusteeship System, 

Recalling further its resolution 449 A 
(V) of December 13, 1950, by which 
the General Assembly accepted the opin- 
ion of July 11, 1950 of the International 
Court of Justice to the effect, inter alia, 
that: 

(a) South West Africa is a territory 
under the international Mandate as- 
sumed by the Union of South Africa 
on December 17, 1920, 

(b) The Union of South Africa con- 
tinues to have the international obliga- 
tions stated in Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
and in the Mandate for South West 
Africa, the supervisory functions to be 
exercised by the United Nations, 

(c) That the Union of South Africa 
acting alone has not the competence 
to modify the international status of 
the Territory of South West Africa, 
Noting with grave concern that the 

administration of the Territory, in recent 
years, has been conducted increasingly in 
a manner contrary to the Mandate, the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
advisory opinions of the International 
Court of Justice, and the resolutions of 
the General Assembly, 

Having received from the Committee 
on South West Africa the sixth report 
submitted to it in accordance with its 
General Assembly resolution 749 A 
(VIII) of November 28, 1953, 

Noting further the conclusion of the 
Committee on South West Africa that 
it is essential to the welfare and security 
of the peoples of South West Africa 
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that the admunistration of the Territory 
be altered without undue delay, 


Having also heard the statements of 
petitioners which further corroborate the 
conclusions and opinions formed by 
the Committee on South West Africa 
concerning political, social, economic 
and educational conditions prevailing in 
the Territory, 


Considering further that while the 
former Mandated Territories placed un- 
der the International Trusteeship System 
have rapidly progressed toward inde- 
pendence, the conditions in the Territory 
of South West Africa present a totally 
different picture, 

1. Notes the statement made by the 
representative of the Union of South 
Africa at the 924th meeting of the 
Fourth Committee on October 26, ex- 
pressing, inter alia, the Union’s readiness 
to enter into discussions with the United 
Nations; 

2. Invites the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to enter into 
negotiations with the United Nations 
through the Committee on South West 
Africa, which is authorized under its 
terms of reference to continue negotia- 
tions with the Union, or through any 
other committee which the General As- 
sembly may appoint, with a view to 
placing the Mandated Territory under the 
International Trusteeship System; 


3. Requests the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to formulate for 
the consideration of the General Assem- 
bly at its fifteenth session proposals 
which will enable the Mandated Ter- 
ritory of South West Africa to be ad- 
ministered in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Mandate, the 
supervisory functions being exercised by 
the United Nations according to the 
terms and intent of the Charter; 


4. Approves the report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa and com- 
mends it to the urgent attention of the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa; 

5. Requests the Committee on South 
West Africa, or any other committee 
which may be appointed in pursuance of 
paragraph 2 of the present resolution, 
to submit to the General Assembly, at 
its fifteenth session, a report on the nego- 
tiations with the Union Government in 
addition to the annual report on con- 
ditions in the Territory of South West 
Africa. 


Question of Race Conflict in South Africa 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1248 (XIII) of 
October 30, 1958 on the question of 
race conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the policies of apartheid of the 
Government of the Union of South 


? 


Deeply convinced that the practice of 
racial discrimination and segregation is 
opposed to the observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; 

Considering that government policies 
which accentuate or seek to preserve 
racial discrimination are prejudicial to in- 
ternational harmony, 
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Noting with concern that the policy of 
apartheid is still being pursued, 

1. Expresses its opposition to the con- 
tinuance or preservation of racial dis- 
crimination in any part of the world; 

2. Solemnly calls upon all Member 
States to bring their policies into con- 
formity with their obligation under the 
Charter of the United Nations to pro- 
mote the observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms; 

3. Expresses its deep regret and con- 
cern that the Government of the Union 
of South Africa has not yet responded 
to appeals of the General Assembly that 
it reconsider governmental policies which 
impair the right of all racial groups to 
enjoy the same fundamental rights and 
freedoms; 

4. Appeals to all Member States to 
use their best endeavors as appropriate 
to achieve the purposes of this present 
resolution. 


French Nuclear Tests in the Sahara 


The General Assembly, 

Conscious of the great concern through- 
out the world repeatedly expressed in the 
United Nations over the prospect of fur- 
ther nuclear tests and their effects upon 
mankind, 

Noting the declared intention of the 
Government of France to undertake nu- 
clear tests in the Sahara, 

Considering the deep concern felt over 
the dangers and risks which such tests 
entail, 

Considering that significant progress is 
being made in the negotiations now pro- 
ceeding at Geneva concerning the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests 
under an international control system, 

Considering that the parties to those 
negotiations have facilitated their prog- 
ress by voluntarily suspending such tests, 

Considering that the purpose of the 
said negotiations is to bring about a 
general discontinuance of nuclear weap- 
ons tests and that it is to be hoped that, 
in the same spirit which inspired the 
present voluntary suspension of tests, no 
State will initiate or resume tests of this 
kind, 

Recognizing the anxiety caused by the 
contemplated tests in the Sahara among 
all peoples, and more particularly those 
of Africa, 

1. Expresses its grave concern over the 
intention of the French Government to 
conduct nuclear tests; 

2. Requests France to refrain from 
such tests. 


Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
A 

The General Assembly, 

Taking note of chapter III, section 
XII, of the report of the Economic and 
Social Council, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 
1255 A (XIII) of November 14, 1958 
and Economic and Social Council reso- 
lutions 222 (IX) of August 14 and 15, 
1949, 542 B II (XVIII) of July 29, 1954, 
734 (XXVIII), 735 (XXVIII), 736 
— and 737 (XXVIII) of July 30, 
1959, 


Bearing in mind that the year 1959 
marks the tenth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, 

Believing that the Expanded Program 
has an important and urgent role to 
play in the United Nations efforts for 
the economic and social development of 
underdeveloped countries, 

Noting with satisfaction the results 
achieved by the Expanded Program dur- 
ing its first ten years, 

Noting that, in order to ensure more 
ample and effective results in the future, 
it would be desirable to obtain larger 
contributions from the participating coun- 
tries, 

Believing that industrialization and 
agricultural development are among the 
most important aims of the underde- 
veloped countries, and that countries in 
this process of development need in- 
creasing technical assistance, 

Noting with appreciation that at the 
Pledging Conference of October 8, 1959 
a number of countries expressed their 
intention of increasing their contribu- 
tions for 1960, 

Regretting however that the resources 
at present envisaged for 1960 are not 
sufficient even to maintain the present 
level of operations, 

1. Commends the Executive Chair- 
man and the members of the Technical 
Assistance Board for the effective manner 
in which the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance is being executed; 

2. Takes note of the appraisal made 
by the Economic and Social Council and 
its Technical Assistance Committee, to- 
gether with the Technical Assistance 
Board and the participating organiza- 
tions, of administrative arrangements 
which have the purpose of achieving in- 
creased efficiency in the operations of the 
Expanded Program; 

3. Notes also the decision taken by 
the Economic and Social Council in its 
resolution 735 (XXVIII) to provide 
greater flexibility and longer-range plan- 
ning in country programming procedures; 

4. Affirms the desirability of continu- 
ing to endeavor to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of all available contributions 
consistent with the existing principles 
and procedures of the Expanded Pro- 
gram; 

5. Expresses the hope that govern- 
ments will, in accordance with their fi- 
nancial possibilities, continue to support 
the Expanded Program and so contribute 
to the program that increasing resources 
will be available: 

(a) To undertake and execute on 
a sustained basis the tasks laid upon 
the program; 

(b) To devote urgent attention to 
the compelling needs of newly inde- 
pendent countries and countries in a 
similar economic and social condition 
without prejudice to the possibility of 
further assistance to other underde- 
veloped countries. 


B 
The General Assembly, 
Noting that the technical assistance 
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programs of the United Nations after 
ten years of operation have become, 
thanks to the constantly increasing num- 
ber of countries actively participating in 
their execution, programs of international 
technical cooperation, 

1. Considers that in the present cir- 
cumstances the term “technical coopera- 
tion” would more accurately describe 
the nature of the assistance provided 
by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies under the technical assistance 
programs; 

2. Expresses the wish that the term 
“technical assistance” may be replaced 
by the term “technical cooperation” to 
designate both the Regular Program and 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance, and requests the Economic and 
Social Council to consider the possibility 
of such a change and to report thereon 
to the General Assembly at its fifteenth 
session. 


United Nations Regular Program 
of Technical Assistance 

The General Assembly, 

Having considered chapter III, section 
X, of the report of the Economic and 
Social Council, 

Recalling its resolution 200 (III) of 
December 4, 1948, 

1. Notes with appreciation the ac- 
tivities of the Secretary-General under 
the United Nations Regular Program of 
Technical Assistance; 

2. Notes also the measures taken by 
the Secretary-General and announced on 
his behalf by the Commissioner for 
Technical Assistance with a view to fa- 
cilitating the consideration of the United 
Nations Regular Program by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and its Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee. 


United Nations Assistance 
in Public Administration 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1256 (XIII) of 
November 14, 1958, 

Taking note of Economic and Social 
Council resolution 739 (XXVIII) of 
July 30, 1959, 

Recognizing that the time that has 
elapsed since the establishment of the 
experiment for the provision of opera- 
tional, executive and administrative per- 
sonnel to governments requesting as- 
sistance in this form has been too brief, 
and that, for this reason, the range of 
the experiment has been too narrow to 
justify drawing final conclusions, 

Recalling that several member states 
have centres and institutes for training 
in public administration, some of which 
have been created or expanded with the 
technical assistance of the United Na- 
tions, 
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1. Resolves that the experimental 
program started in 1959 should be con- 
tinued in 1960 on the basis of General 
Assembly resolution 1256 (XIII) and 
that the Secretary-General should be al- 
lowed adequate scope in the carrying out 
of the experiment within the limits of 
the resources to be made available for 
1960; 

2. Recommends that, in suggesting to 
recipient governments the appointments 
of qualified officials under the program, 
the Secretary-General should make use 
of all available resources and, as much 
as possible, of the experts who have been 
trained in the above-mentioned centres 
and institutes for public administration; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
present to the Economic and Social 
Council at its thirtieth session and to 
the General Assembly at its fifteenth 
session, a report analyzing in detail the 
progress and results of the experiment, 
including whatever comments the recipi- 
ent governments may wish to make, and 
in particular the degree of success 
achieved in the training of nationals to 
assume as early as possible the responsi- 
bilities temporarily assigned to the inter- 
nationally recruited staff, together with 
recommendations based on this report. 


Progress and Operations of the Special Fund 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1219 (XII) 
of December 14, 1957 and 1240 (XIII) 
of October 14, 1958, 

Considering that the Special Fund has 
an important and urgent role to play in 
the economic and social development of 
the underdeveloped countries, 

Believing that the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance and the Special 
Fund will operate more effectively when 
they can rely on the level of resources 
envisaged in section II of General As- 
sembly resolution 1219 (XII). 

Bearing in mind that the present re- 
sources of the Special Fund are not suf- 
ficient to support all projects already 
submitted, 

1. Takes note with satisfaction of the 
first report of the Governing Council of 
the Special Fund transmitted to the 
General Assembly by the Economic and 
Social Council, and commends the Gov- 
erning Council on the first year of its 
work; 

2. Commends the Managing Director 
of the Special Fund on the successful 
beginning of the operations of the Fund; 

3. Notes the increase in the total of 
contributions announced on October 8, 
1959 at the United Nations Pledging 
Conference on the Expanded Program 
of Technical Asistance and the Special 
Fund; 

4. Expresses its confidence that the 
Managing Director, from the outset of 


the operations of the Special Fund, in 
conformity with all the provisions re- 
lated to voluntary contributions and to 
the use of resources embodied in Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 1240 (XIII), 
will endeavor to make the fullest possi- 
ble use of all resources available to the 
Fund; 

5. Calls upon States Members of the 
United Nations or members of any of 
the specialized agencies or of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency so to 
contribute to the Special Fund that it 
rapidly attains resources sufficient to 
enable it to undertake and execute on 
a sustained basis the tasks laid upon it 
in the founding resolutions 1219 (XII) 
and 1240 (XIII). 


International Encouragement of Scientific 
Research into the Control of 
Cc ous Di 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that cancer is at present 
one of the diseases most dangerous to 
mankind, 

Recognizing the general desire of all 
mankind to eliminate widespread cancer- 
ous diseases, 

Noting with approval the useful work 
carried out by the World Health Organi- 
zation, the International Union against 
Cancer and national organizations for 
the control of cancerous diseases, 

Recognizing further that the national 
and international efforts so far under- 
taken for the control of cancerous dis- 
eases have not yielded sufficiently effec- 
tive results, 

Wishing to encourage further scientific 
efforts in this field in all countries and 
international institutions, 

1. Decides to institute suitable prizes 
of a total value of $100,000—the prizes 
to be known as United Nations prizes— 
to be awarded for the most outstanding 
scientific research work in the causes and 
control of cancerous diseases, and re- 
quests the Secretary-General to arrange 
for the awarding of the prizes during 
the next four years, on the recommenda- 
tion of the World Health Organization, 
and to renew this award periodically as 
long as it is considered necessary; 

2. Invites the World Health Organiza- 
tion to consider, in accordance with 
article IV of the Agreement between 
the United Nations and the World Health 
Organization, what further steps may be 
taken to encourage efforts in the field 
of the control of cancerous diseases; 

3. Also invites the World Health Or- 
ganization to seek the full support and 
scientific advice of the International 
Union against Cancer for this purpose; 

4. Requests the World Health Organi- 
zation to inform the United Nations 
General Assembly as soon as possible of 
the progress achieved in the control of 
cancerous diseases. 
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UNITED NATIONS AND NARCOTIC DRUGS 


A NARCOTICS SURVEY MISSION FOR THE 
MIDDLE East. United Nations Review, 
Vol. 6, No. 3, September 1959, p. 24. 


COMMISSION ON Narcotic DruGs — 
NATIONAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
RELATING TO THE CONTROL OF NAR- 
coTic DruGs — INDEX 1947-58. U.N. 
Publ. Sales No. 59.X1.2. Price: $0.70, 
5/- stg.; 3.00 Sw.fr. 


BULLETIN ON NARCOTICS. Quarterly. 
United Nations Bureau of Narcotic 
Drugs, Geneva. Single copy, $0.50; 
3/6 stg.; 2.00 Sw.fr.; annual subscrip- 
tion, $2.00; 14/- stg.; 8.00 Sw.fr. 


COMMISSION ON NaRCoTIC DruGs: RE- 
PORT OF THE FOURTEENTH SESSION. 
27 April-15 May 1959. Economic and 
Social Council, Official Records, 
Twenty-eighth Session, Supplement 
No. 9. 55 pp. Price: $0.50; 3/6 stg.; 
2.00 Sw.fr. 


CAMEROONS 


ASSEMBLY CHARTS COURSE FOR THE 
CaMEROONS. United Nations Review, 
Vol. 5, No. 10, April 1959, p. 16. 


Background story and Assembly action. 


ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS NEW DATE FOR 
PLEBISCITE IN SOUTHERN CAMEROONS. 
United Nations Review, Vol. 6, No. 5, 
November 1959, p. 10. 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 
AucusT 2, 1958-AuGusT 6, 1959. Gen- 
eral Assembly, Official Records; Four- 
teenth Session, Supplement No. 4. 
(4/4100). 167 pp. Maps. Price: $2.00; 
14/- stg.; 8.50 Sw.fr. 


Discussion of conditions in the trust 
territories in the period under review, 
including the Cameroons. 


REPORT ON THE CAMEROONS UNDER 
FRENCH ADMINISTRATION: UNITED Na- 
TIONS VISITING MISSION TO TRUST 
TERRITORIES IN WEST AFRICA, 1958. 
Trusteeship Council, Official Records, 
Twenty-third Session (January 30- 
March 20, 1959). Supplement No. 2. 
75 pp. Price: $0.70; 5/- stg.; 3.00 
Sw-fr. 
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REPORT ON THE CAMEROONS UNDER 
UNITED KINGDOM ADMINISTRATION. 
UNITED NATIONS VISITING MISSION TO 
TRUST TERRITORIES IN WEST AFRICA, 
1958. Trusteeship Council, Official 
Records, Twenty-third Session, (Janu- 
ary 30-March 20, 1959). Supplement 
No. 2. 75 pp. Price: $0.70; 5/- stg.; 
3.00 Sw.fr. 


REFUGEES 


REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CounciL. General Assembly, Official 
Records, Fourteenth Session, Supple- 
ment No. 3. 87 pp. Price: $1.00; 
7/- stg.; 4.00 Sw.fr. 


THE WorRLD REFUGEE YEAR. United Na- 
tions Office of Public Information. 18 
pp. 


The General Assembly declared 1959 
World Refugee Year to draw attention to 
the refugee problem in a worldwide effort 
to solve it. This pamphlet tells the story 
of the refugees—it has been estimated 
that some forty million men, women and 
children have become refugees since 
World War II—what the United Nations 
is doing to help them and what more 
needs to be done. 


THE WoriLD REFUGEE YEAR. United Na- 
tions Review, Vol. 6, No. 2, August 
1959, p. 24. 


THE PALESTINE REFUGEES. United Na- 
tions, Review, Vol. 6, No. 5, Novem- 
ber 1959, p. 24. 


An account of the report of the Com- 
missioner for the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees (UNRWA) for 1958-1959. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Goop OFFICES COMMITTEE REPORTS ON 
SouTtH West AFrica. United Nations 
Review, Vol. 5, No. 4, October 1958, 
p. 44. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTH WEST AFRICA. 
United Nations Review, Vol. 6, No. 3, 
September, 1959, p. 28. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SOUTH 
West AFRICA TO THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY. General Assembly, Official 
Records, Thirteenth Session, Supple- 
ment No. 12. 68 pp. Price: $0.70; 
5/- stg.; 3.00 Sw.fr. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — WHY? WHAT? 
How? U. N. Publ. Sales No. 58.1.9. 
64 pp. Price: $0.25; 1/9 stg.; 1.00 
Sw.fr. 


Questions and answers describing the 
aims of the United Nations technical 
assistance program, its organization, the 
people carrying it out, some of its 
achievements and its future prospects. 


I Saw TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CHANGE 
Lives. U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1957.1.10. 
71 pp., illus. Price: $0.50; 3/6 stg.; 
2.00 Sw.fr. Teacher's edition, U.N. 
Publ. Sales No. 1957.1.11. 78 pp., 
illus. Price: same. 


Eyewitness reports on technical assist- 
ance from Burma, Indonesia, Egypt, 
Haiti, Ceylon, Philippines, and El 
Salvador. 


UNITED NATIONS AND FINANCING ECo- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. United Nations 
Office of Public Information. 5 pp. 


UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL FuNpD. United 
Nations Office of Public Information. 


4 pp. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL SESSION 

EXAMINES UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMS 
IN AID OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 
United Nations Review, Vol. 6, No. 2., 
August, 1959, p. 6. 


DISARMAMENT 


THE CONTINUING SEARCH FOR DISARMA- 
MENT. United Nations Review, Vol. 5, 
No. 6, December 1958, p. 6. 


SovieET UNION PROPOSES GENERAL AND 
ToTaL DISARMAMENT United Nations 
Review, Vol. 6, No. 4, October 1959, 
p. 13. 


Background of the establishment of 
the committee composed of France, 
USSR, United Kingdom and the United 
States, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Poland and Romania, which will 
meet in Geneva in January 1960 to con- 
sider disarmament. 


RACIAL POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


APARTHEID IN SOUTH AFRICA—ASSEMBLY 
EXPRESSES REGRET AND CONCERN. 
United Nations Review, Vol. 5, No. 6, 
December 1958, p. 47. 
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International Meetings 





December 1959 and January 1960; at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


United Nations 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


Other bodies and conferences 


SEPTEMBER 8-MID-DECEMBER Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 


SEPTEMBER 15-DECEMBER 5 General 


Assembly, fourteenth session. 


NOVEMBER 13-DECEMBER 18 United Na- 
tions Seminar on Evaluation and 
Utilization of Population Census Data 
in Latin America (organized by the 
United Nations Bureau of Social Af- 
fairs and the Bureau of Technical 
Assistance Operations, in cooperation 
with the Government of Chile and 
the Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute, and with the financial assistance 
of the Population Council, Inc.), 
Santiago, Chile. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 11 Adminis- 


trative Tribunal. 


DECEMBER 1-3 (tentative) Economic 
and Social Council, resumed twenty- 
eighth session. 


DeceMBER 8-10 Governing Council of 
the Special Fund, third session. 


DECEMBER (tentative) 1960 Executive 
Board of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 


JANUARY 8-29 Subcommittee on the 
Questionnaire (established by the 
General Assembly). 


JANUARY 11-22 Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation, 
seventh session. 


JANUARY 11-29 Subcommission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities (of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights), twelfth ses- 
sion. 


JANUARY 19-FeBRUARY 9 Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions (of the Trustee- 
ship Council). 


JaNuARY Interim Committee (of the 
General Assembly). 


JANUARY Committee on South West 
Africa. 
JANUARY Trusteeship Council, twenty- 


fifth session. 
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JANUARY OR FEBRUARY Peace Observa- 


tion Commission. 


JANUARY OR FEBRUARY Committee on 
Program Appraisals (of the Economic 
and Social Council). 


Economic Commission for Europe 


(Meeting at Geneva, unless 
otherwise specified) 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 4 Committee 
on Agricultural Problems, eleventh 
session. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 4 Working 
Party on the Prevention of Road 
Traffic Accidents (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), eleventh ses- 
sion. 


DECEMBER 8-9 Symposium on Preferred 
Dimensions of Large Building Com- 
ponents (under the Housing Com- 
mittee). 


DeceMBER 10-11 Housing Committee, 
nineteenth session. 


DECEMBER 14 Coal Trade Subcommittee 
(of the Coal Committee), forty-fourth 
session. 


DECEMBER 14-18 Inland Transport 
Committee, nineteenth session. 


DeceMBER 15 Coal Committee, forty- 
eighth session. 


DECEMBER 15-18 Ad hoc Meeting of 
Experts on Concentration of Work- 
ings and Mechanization of Mining 
Operations (of the Coal Committee), 
first session. 


January 4-8 Working Party on Coal 
Statistics (of the Coal Committee), 
seventh session. 


JANUARY 6-8 Working Party on the 
Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs 
(of the Inland Transport Committee), 
fifteenth session. 


January 11-15 Group of Customs Ex- 
perts (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), sixteenth session. 


JANUARY 12-15 Steel Committee, twenty- 
third session, and its Working Parties. 


JaNuaRY 18-22 Working Group on In- 
dustrial Statistics (of the Conference 
of European Statisticians), first ses- 
sion. 


JANUARY 20-22 Ad Hoc Working Party 
on Gas Problems, sixth session. 


January 25-29 Working Party on Stand- 
ardization of Perishable Foodstuffs 


(of the Committee on Agricultural 
Problems), third session. 


JANUARY 27-29 Committee on Electric 
Power, eighteenth session. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 


DECEMBER 1-11 Seminar on Manage- 
ment of Public Industrial Enterprises 
(organized by ECAFE and the United 
Nations Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs), New Delhi. 


JANUARY 4-FEBRUARY 5 Seminar on 
Aerial Survey Methods and Equip- 
ment (organized by ECAFE and the 
United Nations Bureau of Technical 
Assistance Operations), Bangkok. 


JANUARY 18-25 Committee on Trade, 
third session, Bangkok. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 5 Committee on 
Industry and Natural Resources, 
twelfth session, Bangkok. 


Economic Commission for Africa 


JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 6 Economic 
Commission for Africa, second ses- 
sion, Tangiers, Morocco. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 5 European 
Conference on the Industrial Medical 
Officers’ Contribution to the Psycho- 
Social Environment in Industry (con- 
vened by 110 and the Europe Re- 
gional Office of wHo), London. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 7 FAO/WHO 
Technical Meeting on Food Additives, 
Rome. 


DECEMBER 2-11 FAO/WHO European 
Symposium on Education and Train- 
ing in Nutrition, Frankfurt, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


DECEMBER 3-5 UNICEF/WHO Joint Policy 
Committee, twelfth session, Geneva. 


DECEMBER 7 (tentative) FAO/UNESCO 
Meeting on Arid Zones (Restricted 
Group of Experts), Rome. 


DECEMBER 7-11 Joint FAo/ECE Working 
Party on Forest and Forest Products 
Statistics (of Fao and the ECE Timber 
Committee), third session, Geneva. 


JANUARY 18-22 Joint FAO/ECE Group on 
Methods and Organization of Forest 
Work (of FAO and the ECE Timber 
Committee), Geneva. 
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JANUARY (tentative) Inter-Agency Work- 
ing Group on the FAO/UNESCO Desert 
Locust Ecological Survey, third ses- 
sion, Rome (tentative). 


Intergovernmental Agencies 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


DECEMBER 7 Ad hoc Committee on 
Appraisals (of the Board of Gover- 
nors), Vienna. 


JANUARY 12 Board of Governors, 


Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 4 Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers, fifth ses- 
sion, Cologne, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


———- 30-DECEMBER 11 African Ad- 
sory Committee, first session, Lu- 
ak Angola. 


DECEMBER 10-19 Technical Meeting 
concerning Certain Aspects of Indus- 
trial Relations inside Undertakings, 
Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 5 Near East 
Census Conference, second session, 
Rome. 


NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 9 Second 
Latin American Seminar on Land 
Problems, Montevideo. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 5 Meeting on 
Haemorrhagic Septicaemia, Manila. 


DECEMBER 1-4 .Ad hoc Group of Ex- 
perts on Wood Preservation, Rome. 


DECEMBER 5-10 First International 
Technical Meeting on Date Produc- 
tion and Classification for the Near 
East, Tripoli, Libya. 


DECEMBER 7-12 Meeting on Soil Survey 
~ Classification for the Near East, 
eirut. 


DECEMBER 7-12 Fourth Far East Meet- 
ing on Animal Health (sponsored by 
FAO and the International Office of 
Epizootics), Manila. 


DECEMBER 7-12 Plant Protection Com- 
mittee for South East Asia and 
— Region, third session, New 

elhi. 


DECEMBER 14-19 Working Party on 
Rice Production and Protection (of 
the International Rice Commission), 
Ceylon. 


DECEMBER 14-19 Working Party on Rice 
Soils, Water and Fertilizer Practices 
or Working P: on Rice Fertilizers 
(of the International Rice Commis- 
sion), Ceylon. 


DECEMBER 14-21 Meeting on Dairy 
Problems for Asia and the Far East, 
New Delhi. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


NoveMBER 21-DeceMBER 3 Regional 
Seminar on Educational Statistics 
(Africa), Khartoum. 
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NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 4 _ Executive 
Board, fifty-fifth session, Paris. 


DECEMBER 1-2 _ Selection Committee 
Meeting for Workers’ Study Tours in 
Europe 1960, Paris. 


DECEMBER 1-4 Regional Meeting of 
Representatives of National Scientific 
Organizations (convened by the 
Science Cooperation Office for South 
East Asia), Jakarta. 


DECEMBER 1-12 Seminar on the Contri- 
bution of the Social Sciences to Eco- 
nomic Development, Athens. 


DECEMBER 7-12 Symposium on Algo- 
logy (convened by the Science Co- 
operation Office for South East Asia), 
New Delhi. 


DECEMBER 8-10 Planning Meeting in 
relation to the Symposium on Social 
Aspects of Economic Development in 
Latin America, Paris. 


DECEMBER 8-19 Regional Seminar on 
Library Development in the Arab 
States, Beirut. 


DECEMBER 9-19 Symposium on Educa- 
tional Planning (convened by the 
French National Commission with the 
financial help of UNESCO), Paris. 


DECEMBER 15-16 Liaison Committee of 
International Organizations in the 
Field of Arts and Letters, Paris. 


DECEMBER 28-JANUARY 9 Meeting of 
Representatives of Asian Member 
States on Primary and Compulsory 
Education, Karachi. 


DECEMBER 29-30 Meeting of Experts 
on Social Sciences’ Terminology, 
Paris. 


JANUARY 18-30 Meeting on Develop- 
ment of Information Media in South 
East Asia, Bangkok. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


DECEMBER 14-19 Expert Committee on 
Rabies, Geneva. 


DECEMBER 16-18 Yaws Coordination 
Meeting (convened by the Africa Re- 
gional Office of wHo and the Com- 
mission for Technical Cooperation in 
Africa South of the Sahara), Kam- 
pala, Uganda (tentative). 


JANUARY 12-18 Standing Committee on 
Administration and Finance (of the 
Executive Board), Geneva. 


JANUARY 19-FEBRUARY 5 Executive 
Board, twenty-fifth session, Geneva. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


DECEMBER 1 Facilitation Division, fifth 
session, Rome. 


JaNuaRY 26 Third African-Indian Ocean 


Regional Air Navigation Meeting, 
Rome. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


AuGusT 17-DECEMBER 16 Administra- 
tive Radio Conference, Geneva. 


OcToBeR 14-DECEMBER 17 Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference, Geneva. 


January Study Group 11 (Telephone 
switching) and Sub-Study Group 2/4 
(Automatic operation) (of the Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee), Geneva. 


Werld Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 17 Sympo- 
sium on Tropical Meteorology (con- 
vened by wmo and the Munitalp 
Foundation), Nairobi, Kenya. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


JANUARY 18-29 Subcommittee on Ton- 
nage Measurement (of the Maritime 
Safety Committee), second session, 
London. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


DECEMBER 1 Extraordinary Joint Con- 
gress of the International Landwork- 
ers’ Federation and the Plantation 
Workers’ International Federation, 
Brussels. 


DECEMBER 1-4 Study Sessions on Euro- 
pean Migration (of the International 
Catholic Migration Commission and 
the World Union of Catholic Wo- 
men’s Organizations), Geneva. 


DECEMBER 3-12 Sixth World Congress 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, Brussels. 


DECEMBER 10-12 Annual Assembly of 
the Inter-American Federation of 
Automobile Clubs, Quito. 


DECEMBER 14-19 Conference on Euro- 
pean Rural Youth Organizations (of 
the World Assembly of Youth), 
Netherlands. 


DECEMBER 20-30 Interfederal Assembly 
and meeting of Asian Federations of 
Pax Romana—lInternational Catholic 
Movement for Intellectual and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Manila. 


DECEMBER 28-30 First meeting of Asian 
Catholic Intellectuals (of Pax Ro- 
mana—lInternational Catholic Move- 
ment for Intellectual and Cultural Af- 
fairs), Manila. 


DECEMBER 28-JANUARY 6 Tenth World 
Conference of New Education Fel- 
lowship, Delhi, India. 


DECEMBER Tenth General Assembly of 
the European Broadcasting Union, 
Morocco. 


JaNuaRY 11-14 First International Space 
Science Symposium (organized by the 
Committee on Space Research, estab- 
lished by the International Council 
of Scientific Unions), Nice, France. 


JaNuaRY 12-16 Stewardship and Con- 
gregational Life Conference (of the 
Lutheran World Federation), Berlin. 


JANUARY 20 (tentative) Regional Con- 
ference for the Repression of Illicit 
Traffic in South East Asia (of the 
International Criminal Police Organi- 
zation), Pakistan. 
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